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THE HOME OF THE VAKATAKAS* 
BY 


V. V. MIRASHI 


The Vakatakas were one of the most glorious dynasties that 
flourished in South India in ancient times. Their empire at one 
time extended from the Narmada in the north to the Tungabhadra 
in the south and from the Arabian Sea in tbe west to the Bay of 
Bengal in the east. They were great patrons of literature. The 
liberal patronage they gave to Sanskrit and Prakrit poets soon 
brought the Vaidarbh! and Vacchom!' १४७ into prominence 
and induced great poets like Kalidasa to adopt them for their 
works, They themselves composed kdvyas and subhdsitas which 
haves evoked praise from famous poets and rhetoricians like Bana 
and Dandin, Kuntaka and Hemaoandrs,” The temples they 
erected are no longer in existence, but the sculptures found in 
their ruins, some of which I brought to the notice of scholars 
only two years 880, have attracted the attention of artreritics 








* Address delivered at the Bhandarkar Institute on 6th September, 957, 
on the occasion «f the 26th Anniversary of R., G. Bhandarkar. 

| Vacchomi (Sanskrit, Vatsagulmi ), which derives its name from the 
Vükütaka capital Vatsagulma, is mentioned by RajiSekhara as a synonym of 
Vaidarbhi. See Karptramanjari, I, i. 

2 See my article ‘Some Royal Poets ofthe 7akütaka Age'in I. H. Q., 
XXI, pp. I93f. 

8 For some of them see my article ‘Ancient Remains at Pavnar’ 
(Marathi) in D. V. Potdar Commemoration Volume, pp. | ff. 
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who rank them among the best specimens of ancient times, The 
magnificent vikāra ard caifya caves, which their feudatories and 
ministers excavated out of solid rock and decorated with 
sculptures and picture-galleries at Ajanta, still excite the 
admiration of the world. In view of these achievements, there is 
hardly any exaggeration in the following observation of Prof. J. 
Dubreuil:— ‘Of all the dynasties of the Deccan that have 
reigned from the third to the sixth century, the most glorious, 
the most important, the one that must be given the place of 
honour, the one that has excelled all others, the one that has had 
the greatest influence on the civilization of the whole of the 
Decean is unquestionably the illustrious dynasty of the 
Vakatakas. ! ? 


Still, the existence and even the name of this illustrious 
dynasty had passed into oblivion and became known only when 
a copperplate grart, called the Seoni plates of Pravarasena IT, 
was discovered in Madhya Pradesh in i836.2 Vindhyaéakti, 
the founder of this dynasty, was indeed mentioned in the Puranas, 
but partly owing to bad readings and partly due to misconstruc- 
tion he was believed tc belong to the Yavana or Greek race, 
Even after deciphering the inscription in Ajantà save XVI which 
gives the royal genealogy from the earliest time to the last 
Vakataka king Hazisena, Dr. Bhau Daji remarked in ]862 that 
‘the Vakatakas wera a dynasty of the Yavanas or Greeks who 
took the lead in tae performance of Vedic sacrifices as well as 
in the execution of most substantial and costly works for the 
encouragement of Buddhism’, Ithas since been pointed out 
that Vindhyagakti, fhe founder of the dynasty, is described in 
that inscription as 8 dvija or Brahmana. The gotra Visnuvrddha 
of the Vakatakas is also mentioned in all their copper-plate 
grants. It is now generally accepted that like the Satavahanas, 
the Vakatakas also were a Brahmans family that rose into promi- 
nence in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The period durirg which the Vakatakas flourished had long 
been uncertain. Un'ike the Guptas, they did not start any era, but 





l Dubreuil, Ancien History of the Deccan, p. TL 
8 J. A. 8, B., Vol. V ( 836 ), pp. 726 ff, 
8 J. B. B. R, A. S., Vol, VIT, pp. 69 f, 
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dated all their grants in regnal years, Their age had therefore 
to be conjectured from the characters of their inscriptions. 
Almost all Vakataka grants are incised in box~headed characters 
which soon became stereotyped, Experts therefore differed on 
the interpretation of their palaeographic evidence. Dr. Bühler 
referred Vakataka grants to the 5th century A. D.! while Fleet 
and Kielhorn, whose opinion Sukthankar cited with approval, 
assigned them to the 8th century A, D.? The latter view appeared 
to be supported by the mention, in Vakataka grants, of Maharaja- 
dhirdja Devagupta as the maternal grandfather of Pravarasena II. 
Fleet identified this Devagupta with Maharajadhirüja Devagupta 
of Magadha, the son of Ádityasena, mentioned in the Deo-Bar- 
nürka inscription, who flourished towards the close of the 
seventh century A, D. The Vakatakas were therefore believed to 
have ruled in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D, This estimate of 
their age proved to be wide of the mark by the discovery, in ॥92, 
of the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta, which Prof. K. B. Pathak 
and Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit first briefly noticed in the Indian 
Antiquary (L9l2), pp. 25 f. and later edited fully in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XV, pp. 39 f. These plates explicitly mention that 
Prabhavatigupta, the chief queen ( agra-mahisi) of the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena II and mother of the crown-prince Divakarasena, 
was the daughter of the illustrious Gupta king Mahürüjüdhiraja 
Candragupta II. These plates, though discovered with a copper- 
smith of Poona, really belong to the Hinganghat tahsil of the 
Wardha District in Berar as I have shown elsewhere. The 
places mentioned in that grant could not be identified at the 
time, but the matrimonial relation of the Vakatakas and Guptas 
explicitly stated therein placed Vakataka chronology on a sound 
basis Thereafter Vincent Smith, who had not written a single 
line on this dynasty in his Harly History of India, ( third ed., 
pub. in 94) wrote a long article on it in J. R. 4. S, (9l4), 
setting forth with his characteristic precision and clarity the 
available evidence of copper-plate grants and stone inscriptions, 





५7 A. 8. W, I. , IV, p. 9 

+ 0, I. I. , Vol, IIT, Introd, p. 5. 
9 Ibid., Vol, TII, pp. 28 f, 

t Ep. Ind, Vol XXVI, pp. l58, f. 
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and giving a history of the dynasty based on it, Later Prof. J. 
Dubreuil? and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar® threw more light on the 
history of this royal family. It was, however, the late Dr, K. P. 
Jayaswal who brought the Vskatakas into prominence and assig- 
ned them their rightful place in the ancient history of India. In 
the book History of India, 760 A. D. to 950 A. D. to which he gave 
the significant name ‘ Nàga-Vakàtaka Imperial Period,’ Jayaswal 
tried to show that ‘ imperial rule and paramount sovereignty had 
been in the hands and keeping of the Vakatakas full sixty years 
before Samudragupta.’ è According to Jayaswal, Pravarasena I, 
the son of Vindhyagakti, evolved a clear political thesis, His 
thesis was- a Hindu Empire for tke whole of India and the 
enthronement of the Sastras. Secondly, a literary movement in 
favour of Sanskrit begins about 250 A. D. and in 50 years reaches 
a piteh at which the Guptas take it up. Thirdly, revival of 
Varnüéramadharma and Hindu orthodoxy is emphasised very 
pointedly ; it was the cry of the time. The society under the 
Vakatakea imperialism was seeking to purge the abuses crept in 
under the Kusana rule. It was a Hindu Puritan Movement which 
was greatly fostered and which réceived a wide imperial impli- 
cation under Pravarasena I. Fourthly, under the Vakatakas the 
art of sculpture and the graphic art of Ajanta which lay under 
their direct government were vivified, ... The credit of the 
revival of Hindu art which had been universally attributed by 
the present-day writers wholly to the Guptas, like the credit of 
Sanskrit revival, really belongs to the Vakdatakas.* Many of 
Jayaswal’s theories about the Nagas, Vakatakas and Pallavas 
have been shown by sober criticism to be untenable. I shall also 
have to criticise his theory about the origina] home of the Vaka- 
takas; but tbere is no doubt that his powerful advocacy of the 
Vakatakas brought that dynasty into prominence snd served to 
obtain recognition for their achievements. 

Further progress in our knowledge of the history of the 
Vakatakas was made in 4939 by the discovery of a copper-plate 








' Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, pp. 7 f, 

3 Aiyangar, Ancient India ( pub. by Sardesai ), Vol. I, pp. 9 f. 
9? Jayaswal, History of India, I50 A. D, -350 A. Du p. 5. 

3 [bid p. 95. 
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grant of the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti II at Basim ( or Vāshīm ) 
in the Akolà District of Berar. Before this discovery all writers 
who wrote on the Vakatakas believed that there was only one 
line of succession in the Vakataka dynasty,! notwithstanding 
the explicit statement in the Puranas that Pravira, the son of 
Vindhyaéakti, who is plainly identical with the Vakataka 
Samrat Pravarasens I, had four sons, all of whom came to the 
throne,? and the discrepant evidence of the inscription in Ajanta 
Cave XVI which, mutilated as it is, did not seem to give quite 
the same line of succession as the copper-plate grants? From the 
Basim plates, which I edited in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol, XX VI, 
pp. 37 ff., I showed for the first time that the Vakataka family 
branched off after the death of Pravarasena I. The statement in 
the Puranas that he had four sons is probably correct. Two of 
these are known—(i) Gautamiputra who predsceased his father 
and whose son Rudrasena I succeeded his grandfather; and 
(ii) Sarvasena whose son Vindhyasakti II issued the Basim 
plates. I also showed from the inscription in Ajanta Cave XVI 
which I redeciphered from fresh estampages that the record 
contained the names, now partly mutilated, of the princes 
Sarvasena and Vindhyasena, the latter being evidently identical 
with Vindhyasakti II who issued the Basim plates. It would seem 
therefore that the extensive empire of Pravarsena I was divided 
among his sons after his death. His grandson Rudrasena I 
obtained Northern Vidarbha as his patrimony and ruled from the 
old capital Nandivardhana. Sarvasena, the second son, obtained 
Southern Vidarbha extending to the Godavarl. Where the other 
two sons were ruling is not yet known. They may have held 
the country south of the Godavarl, Their rule seems to have 
come to an end by the rise of the Early Rastrakitas in Kuntala. 
I have shown in my article on the Rastrakttas of Manapura 














J S.K. Aiyangar thought that there was a dispute about succession after 
the death of Pravarasena II, and Narendrasena probably took the kingdom 
from an elder brother. Ancient India, p. li4. 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 50, 

8 For this see 4. S, W. L, Vol, IV, p. I28, The names of Vakataka prince 
mentioned in the Ajanta inscription have to be revised as shown. by me in my 
edition of the inscription in the Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. l4 
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published in the Annals of the Institute! that Mananka, the 
progenitor of this Rastraktita family, flourished about A. D. 400 
and ruled from Manapura which is probably identical with Màn 
on the Man river in the Satara District, 

From this résumé of Vakataka history .it will be seen how 
our knowledge of this royal family has increased bit by bit 
during the last hundred years. There are still some problems 
which await solution, One of these, the original home of the 
Vakatakas, I intend to take up for discussion here. 


The Vakatakas are generally believed to be of northern origin, 
Thus, Vincent Smith, in his aforementioned article, says, ' 
Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons as Vindhya- 
Sakti and Pravira of the Puranas, the origin of the family might 
be sought somewhere in the area now known as Central India,?’ 
Jayaswal went one step further and derived the dynastic name 
Vükütaka from the place-name Vakdta or Vakata on the analogy 
of Traikütaka which is plainly formed from ZTriküía, He identi- 
fied this Vakata, the supposed home-land of the Vakatakas, with 
Bagat, ‘a village in the northernmost part of the former Orchha 
State, six miles east of Chirgaon in the District of Jhansi?' 
‘The Brahmana,’ says Jayaswal, ‘ who according to the Puranas, 
was the first annointed king and the founder of the dynasty and 
who assumed the appropriate appellation of Vindhyasakti, adop- 
ted the name of his town ag his dynastic title.’ The northern 
origin of the Vakatakas has been tacitly admitted by almost all 
scholars who have written on this subject.* I therefore propose to 
examine critically the evidence on which it is based, 


(I) The main basis of this theory of the northern origin oi 
the Vakatakas is the following passage in the Puranas :— 
नृपान्वेदेशिकांश्चापि भविष्यांस्तु निबोधत! 
शेषस्य नागराजस्य GA: परपुरञ्जयः Ul 








३ Vol XXV, pp' 36 ff. 

8 J. R.A.S.(Ii9i4),p. 329, 

8 Jayaswal, History of India, etc. , pp. 67 f. 

3 In his chapter on the Vakatakas in 4 New History of the Indian Peorle, 
Vol. VI, p.96, Dr. Altekar keeps this question open though he appears inolined 
to hold that the family had its original home south of the Vindhyas. 
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भोगी भविष्यते राजा aT नागकुलोइहः | 
सदाचन्द्रस्तु चन्द्रांशो दितीयो नखवांस्तथा ॥ 
धनघर्मा ततश्चापि चतुर्थो age: une | 
चूतिनन्दस्ततश्र्वापे बैदिशे तु भविष्यति ॥ 
तस्य भ्राता यवीयांस्तु न्ना नन्दियशाः किल i 
तस्यान्वये भविष्यन्ति राजानस्ते त्रयस्तु वे ॥ 
aga: शिशुको नाम एरिकायां नृपो5भवत | 
बिन्ध्यशक्ति्ठतश्चापि प्रवीरो नाम वीर्यवान्‌ ti 
भोक्ष्पते च समाः wf प्री काश्चनकां च वे। 
यक्ष्यते वाजपेयेश्च समाप्तवरदक्षिणिः ॥ 
तस्य पुत्रास्तु चत्वारो भविष्यन्ति नराधिपाः | 
This passage! is introduced with the words ‘ Hear also the 
future rulers of Vidisa’, and mentions towards the close the 
names of Vindhyasakti and Pravira who are undoubtedly kings 
ofthe Vakataka dynasty. It has tkerefore been supposed that 
“‘Vindhyasakti and Pravira ruled somewhere in Central India, not 
far form Vidi$a, modern Besnagar near Bhilss, This passage 
mentions several kings; but none of them, with the exception of 
the two mentioned above, are known from any other source. 
Besides, it is not clear how far the scope of the introductory 
statement चुपास्बेदेशिक्रांश्वावे भविष्पांस्तु निवोधत extends. That all the 
kings mentioned in this passage were not of Vidi$a was realised 
by Pargiter also, who gave the heading ‘ Dynasties of Vidisa 
ete.’ to it. Tt is noteworthy that the passage introduces Sisuka, 
the ruler of Puriki in verse 5. Purikà, we know from the 
Harivamáéa,, was situated at the foot of the Rksavat mountain 
which is usually identified with the Sàtpur& range. The town was 
therefore situated south of the Vindhyas, Pravira (or Pravara- 
sena I), the son of Vindhya$Sakti, is mentioned in this passage 
immediately after Sisuka, probably because that Vakataka prince 





| Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 49-80, 

? Of, Harivamée Vispuparvan, 38,22 -paz समभितस्तीरं तत्र निरामय । निर्मिंता 
सा पुरी राज्ञा परका नाम ama: Bksavat is mentioned in the Visnupur&ga as 
the source of Tapi, Payosni and Nirvindhy8 and therefore corresponds to the 
Bütpur& mountain. Of. तावीपयोष्णनििस्ध्यौप्रसुखा अव्क्षसम्मवाः ॥ 
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succeeded the latter in that territory. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that Purika appears to be mentioned as a capital of 
Pravira in the next verse. Pargiter gives the following reading 
of it;— 

विन्ध्यशक्तिसतश्वापि प्रवीरो नाम वीयवान | 

ओक्ष्यते समाः We पुरी काञ्चनकां च qu 

If this reading is adopted, the name of the Vakatake capital 

would be Kaficanaka, but this reading would make the particle 
ca meaningless and inserted in the line merely for paüda-pürama. 
I therefore adopt Jayaswal’s ingenious emendation भोक्ष्यते च समाः 
षष्टिं पुरिकां aaki च वे meaning that Pravarasena ruled from two 
capitals Puriks and Canaka. The verse, if thus read, would satisfa- 
ctorily explain why the Vakataka king Pravarasena is mentioned 
immediately aiser Siéuka. He evidently annexed the latter's 
kingdom and made Purika a second capitsl of his empire which 
then extended to the Vindhyas in the north. This passage in the 
Puranas does not therefore give any indication that the Vakatakaa 
originally belonged to Central India. 

. ६9) Another argument which is sometimes advanced to prove 
the northern origin of the Vakatakas is the identification of 
Rudradeva ‘mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta with Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasiy. This 
implies the existence of the Vikataks empire in North Indie 
during the reigns of the early kings of Rudrasena I and his 
grandfather Pravarasena I, The identification however is extre- 
mely unlikely, Rudradeva, who is mentioned in that inscription 
as a king of Aryavarta exterminated by Samudragupta, must 
have been previously ruling north of the Vindhyas. We have 
however no inscription of the reign of the Vakataka Rudrasena I 
or of any earlier king of that dynasty from North India. The 
only record of Rudrasena I discovered so far is the stone inscrip- 
tion found at Deotek in the Chanda District of Madhya Pradesh, 
which I edited for the first time in I985,’ Rudrasena I was there- 
fore ruling in Vidarbha, not in Central India. Besides, as 
Dr. Altekar has already observed, if Rudrasena I had been exter- 
minated by Samudragupta, it is extremely unlikely that his son 








i Proceedings of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference, pp. 98. 
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Prthivisona I would ever have selected a Gupta princess (viz. 
Prabbavatlgupts) to be his daughter-in-law.! For all these 
-reasons, the identification of Rudradeva of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription with the Vakataka Rudrasena I is extremely doubtful 
and it cannot substantiate the northern origin of the Vakataka, 


(8) The surest indication of the rule of any king in a 
particular territory is the original find-spots of his stone inscrip- 
tions, Copper-plates and coins are easily carried from place to 
place and are sometimes found hundreds of miles away from their 
original places. Stone inscriptions are not generally transported 
in this manner. Now, there is not a single stone inscription 
of any Vakataka king found north of the Vindhyas, Two stone 
inscriptions of a prince named Vyaghradeva, who describes 
himself as ‘ meditating on the feet of the Vakataka Prthivisena, ' 
have however been discovered in Central India - one at Nachne- 
ki-talai in the former Jaso State and the other at Ganj in the 
former Ajaygarh State. This Prthivisena is identified by some 
scholars with the first Vakataka king of that name who flourished 
in the period A. D. 350-400, These records are sometimes 
cited to prove that the Vakatakas had an empire north of the 
Vindhyas prior to that of the Guptas. The identification is, 
however, disproved by palacographic evidence; for as shown by 
the late Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit, the characters of that inscri- 
ption are of a later age. Besides, there is no other vestige of 
the extension of Vakataka supremacy in that region as early as 
the reign of Prthivisena I. As shown by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, 
Vyaghradeva of the aforementioned Nachna and Ganj inscriptions 
is probably identical with the Uccakalpa prince of the same name 
mentioned in the grants of his son Jayanatha who flourished in 
the last quarter of the fifth century A. D? His suzerain Prthivi- 
gena was therefore the second Vakataka king of that name who 
flourished from about A, D. 470 to A. D. 490. That the Vakatakas 
had extended their supremacy north of the Vindhyas during the 
reign of Prthivisena IT's father Narendrasena is also known from 











3 A New History of the Indian People, p. 705, 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol XVII, p. 362, 

5 Ind, Amt. , Vol. LV, pp. 705 ff, 
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the expression  Kosalü-Mekalá- Malav-abhyarceita-süsanah used 
to describe Narendrasena in the Balaghat plates. This is again 
confirmed by the recently published Bamhani plates of the 
Pàndava-varhéI king Bharatabala who covertly refers to his suze- 
rain Narendrasens.’ This Bharatabala ruled in Mekal as stated 
` explicitly in that grant, No other king of the name Vy&ghra is 
* known to have ruled in Central India in the age of the Vakatakas, 
Vyaghradeva of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions therefore be- 
longed to the Uccakelpa dynasty and was a feudatory of the 
Vakstaks Prthivisena II and not of Prthivisena I, who flourished 
nearly .20 years earlier, These inscriptions do not therefore evi- 
dence any early rule of the Vakatakas, much less their home- 
land, north of the Vindhyas. 


(4) As stated before, the find-spots of copper-plates and 
coins afford no sure proof of the rule of any dynasty ina parti- 
cular territory. Still, their evidence also has to be considered in 
the absence of other proofs. The only copper-plate grant of the 
Vakatakas said to have been found in North India is that recorded 
on the so-called Indore plates of Pravarasena IL? These plates 
were found in the collection of the late Pandit Vamanshastri | 
Islampurksr. It is well known that the Pandit was engaged in 
collecting old Sanskrit manuscripts and historical records from 
different parts of the country. I have shown elsewhere that two 
other grants found in his collection at Indore were originally 
from Khandesh and the places mentioned in them can also be 
satisfactorily located in Khandesh.* As all other copper-plate 
grants of the Vakatakas discovered so far originally came from 
Madhya Pradesh, this Indore copperplate grant also, in all pro- 
bability, belongs to the same part of the country. None of the 
places mentioned in it have been located in North India, 


As for coins, Jayaswal drew attention to some coins of North 
Indian fabric which he attributed to the Vakatakas. The coin 
with the legend Pravarasenasya bears, according to Jayaswal, 


een 
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B Ibid, Vol. XXVII, p. 37. 
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the date 76 and that having the legend Rudra, the date 00.! 
Jayaswal referred these dates to the so-called Kalacuri-Cedi era 
commencing in A. D. 248, which, according to him, was really 
started by the Vakatakas.? If the readings of legends and dates 
and the identification of tha era are correct, these coins may 
indicate the extension of Vakataka rule north of the Vindhyas 
during the reigns of the early Vakataka rulers Pravarasena I and 
Rudrasena L But Jayaswal’s readings and interpretaions have 
been disputed by other scholars. Dr. Altekar has shown that the 
coin attributed to Pravarasena I is really of Virasena. The 
symbols which Dr. Jayaswal supposed to be the date 76 are really 
the branches of a tree in railing. As for the coins of Rudrasena I, 
what he took to be the letters Rudra is really the tri-ratna symbol. 
The symbol supposed to denote the date i00 is clearly a svastika.? 
So these Goins can not be attributed to any Vakataka king. In 
fact the Vakatakas did not strike any coins, but used the currency 
of the Guptas throughout their kingdom. Several gold coins of 
Candragupta II have been found in Berar. The silver coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas also may have been current in their terri- 
tory. Some hoards of Ksatrapa coins have been found in the 
Chhindwara and other districts of Madhya Pradesh. Again, even 
supposing that the readings of dates on these coins are correct, 
they can not be referred to the era of A. D. 248, That era was not 
started by the Vakatakas and has not been used in dating any 
Vakatakas grant. All inscriptions of the Vakatakas are dated in 
regnal years, As a matter of fact, the era was introduced in 
Vidarbha after the downfall of the Vakatakas, The only date of 
that era found in Vidarbha occurs in the recently discovered 

"Nandivardhana plates’ of Svamiraja of the Rastrakiita lineage 
who was probably a feudatory of the Kalacuri king Krsnar&ja, 

- The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that neither 
the era nor the coins are of the Vakatakas, There is thus not an 
iota of evidence to prove that the Vakatakas originally hailed 
from North India, 





\ History of India, etc, pp. 52 f, 

2 Ibid., pp. 708 ff. 

8 J. N. 8. I., Vol. V. pp. 30 f. 

4 These are under publication in Æp, Ind, 
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This of course knocks the bottcm out of the brilliant theories of 
Dr. Jayaswal and reduces to some extent the glory of the Vakata- 
kas, but this is inevitable. 

I shall now place before you some facts which indicate that 
the original home of the dynasty was in the Decoan. 

(l) The earliest mention of the name Vakstaka occurs in 
the following record incised on a fragment of an octagonal 
pillar at Amaravat! in the Guntur District in Andhra-dess, ? 
It is in Prakrit and is in characters of about the third 
century A. D.? 

Inscription No. 26— 

Liner © = गामे वाथवस गहपतिस बाकाटकस गहपातिकि[नि] 
2... oe ना थेरे न बोधिके न भारियाय Gears सभतुके हि 
3 = = केहि संततिमित बधवेहि च अपनो आयुवधनिक 

The inscription is unfortunately fragmentary, but its extant 
portion shows that it was intended to record the gift of a grhapati 
(householder) named Vakataka, and his two wives, one of whom 
was named Camunà. The gift was made at the instance of a 
Thera ( Buddhist Bhiksu ) named Bodhika and for the longevity 
of their agnates ( jhátis), friends and relatives. Vakataka is used 
here as a personal name and not a family name. This will be 
clear from a comparison of this record with other records of the 
same type at Amaravatl. Take for instance Inscription No. 32- 

s fo. निलि गमिलकरू गहपतिस 
2 +°, oe gaa ज रेवतस ज बालि late 

This inscription mentions the householder Gamilaka, That 
this is a personal name is undisputed. The wording of Inscrip- 
tion No. 26 is similar, This leaves no doubt that Vakdtaka 
which occurs therein is a personal name. 

The record shows that the grhapati Vakataka had gone to 
Amaravati with his wives to make donations there for the 
longevity of himself, his wives and relatives, The name of his 


native village was mentioned in the beginning of the first line, 








i See Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Govt. Museum, p. 304, 


Inseription No, 726, The numbers of inscriptions cited below are from this 
book, 

‘8 For a facsimile of the insoription soe Ep, Ind., Vol, XV, plate facing 
9 267, 
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put it is now lost, In view of the difficulties of travelling in 
those days it would not be wrong to infer that this grhapati 
Vakataka was the resident of a country, not very far from 
Amaravatl. It mar be noted in this connection that the inscrip- 
tions discovered aj Amarsvat! generally mention countries, 
rivers and places of South India such as Dravida, the Krena, 
the Godavar!, Dhanakataka and Kantakaéaila,’ The only places 
of North India wnich I have noticed in the 26 inscriptions 
of Amaravati that Rave been published so far are Rajagrha and 
Pataliputra, mentioned as places of residence of monks, who or 
whose disciples made certain donations at Amaravatl The 
inference that Vakadtaka mentioned in inscription No. i26 was a 
resident of South India would thus appear reasonable. 

On palaeographie grounds this inscription has been referred 
to the third century A, D. The grhapati Vakataka mentioned in 
it was not therefore far removed in time from Vindhyagakti who 
seems to have came into prominence about A. D. 250. This 
grhapati was in all probability the progenitor of the Vakataka 
family even as Gupta was of the Gupta family. What social or 
official status he had we do not know; but he was apparently of 
sufficient importance to be regarded as the progenitor of the 
family. This Vakataks was then a follower of Buddhism, but 
later on he or his descendants seem to have changed their 
religious faith and became staunch supporters of the Vedic 
religion. Several instances of such change of faith can be 
sited from the anc.ent history of India. 

(2) There are several other indications of the southern 
origin of the Vakatakas. In my article on the Basim plates! 





! See the list of geographical names in Amaravatt Sculptures oto., pp. 
332 f, The names of she Gabgà and Meru also occur, but they have been 
breught in for the purpose of the poetio description of a Pallava king. 

2 Two or three gonerations may have separated this Vakataka and his 
descendant Vindhyaéakti, during which time the family came to be known as 
Vakataka-kula, See the analogous case of Satavahana-kula mentioned in 
the Nasik cave inscription of Krsna who was probably a grandson of the king 
Satavahana, the prog2nitor of the Satavahana family. See also the expression 
Gupt-adirdjah used ia connection with description of Ghatotkaca, the son of 
Gupta, the progenitor of the Gupta family in the Poona plates of Prabhavati- 
gupta, 

8 Ep, Ind, Vol, EXVI, p. l49, 
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I drew attention to several Prakrit technical terms which ara 
common to the Basim plates of the Vàkataka Vindhyaéskti II 
and the Hirahadagalli and Mayidavolu plates of the Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman. Some of them may be given here. 


Expression in the Basim plates Corresponding expression in 
Pallava grants 


7 अरटुसंविनयिक , अरटुसंबिनयिक 

2 अलबणकेण्णक्खनक अलोणशुळच्छोभं 

3 अपुष्फक्खीरग्गहण अदूधदघधिगहणं 

4 अपरंपरगोबलिवई अपारंपरचलिबदगहणं 

5 अभडप्पाबेस अभडपपेसं 

6 अखदट्टाचोलकविणसिक अकरयोलुकविनसिखदट्टावासं 


These similarities are surely not accidental. They presuppose 
some connection of the Vakdtakas with the Pallavas. It is also 
possible that both these dynasties borrowed these expressions from 
earlier Satavahana inscriptions. No such technical terms are 
however noticed in any early grants of North India. 


(3) Again, the titles Aaritiputra and Dharmamaharaja 
mentioned in connection with the earliest Vakataka kings 
Pravarasena I, Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti II in the Basim plates 
unmistakably point to the southern origin of the family; for these 
titles are noticed in the early grants of only southern dynasties 
such as the Vinhukada S&takarnis, the Pallavas, the Kadambas 
and the Early Calukyas'. They are not found in the early grants 
. of any northern dynasty. l . 


(4) Finally, the patronage that the Vakatakas extended to & 
. ministerial family of South India sheds important light on this 
question, I shall therefore discuss this matter at some length. 


An inscription in the Ghatotkaca cave at Gulwads, il miles 
west of Ajanta, has long been known as recording the names and 
achievements of a family which supplied ministers to the Vaka- 
takas for several generations, This inscription has been edited 
before, ~ first by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji? and then by Dr, 





i Ep. Ind., Vol, XXVI, p. 47, n. l. . 
à Inscriptions from the Cave- Temples os Western India, pp, 88 f, ` 
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Bühler!  Bühler's edition is still regarded as authoritative. All 
subsequent writers who have written on the Vakatakas have accept: 
ed Bühler's readings and interprétations. My attention was drawn 
to this record in connection with the history ofthe Vakdtakas. 
I wanted to verify Bühler's readings in certain places and so 
requested Mr, Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Hyderadad State, to supply me with a good estampage of it, 
He readily complied with my request. This inscription is sadly 
mutilated. Its lower portion is completely effaced, but what 
remains sheds important light on the early history of the Vaka- 
takas. Like the inscriptions in caves XVI and XVII at Ajanta 
which I have already published in the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series”, Iam editing this record for the Hyderabad State, I 
state here briefly the conclusions I have arrived at after a patient 
and careful study of this epigraph. - 

The object of this inscription was apparently to record the ` 
excavation of the whara oave at Gulwada and the dedication of i; 
to the Buddhist Sangha by a minister of the Vakatakas whose 
name is unfortunately lost, but who was probably Varahadeva, 
the son of Hastibhoja and the minister of the Vakataka Harisena. 
This Var&hadeva was a devout follower of Buddhism. Cave XVI 
at Ajanta, which he excavated and dedicated to the Buddhist 
Sangha, is still regarded as one of the best caves of Ajanta, In 
that cave he got an inscription incised, which is our main source 
of information about the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka 
dynasty. In the inscription engraved in the Ghatotkaca cave 
Varahadeva gives his own pedigree. His family was descended 
from Yajüapati who belonged to the great race of excellent 
Brahmanas called Valliiras, well-known in the South, His son 
was Deva, on account of whom the whole kingdom together with 
the king performed their respective religious duties, 

तदात्मजो देब इवास देव; रूती गहीती नयवान क्रियावान्‌ | 
,  सराजक राष्ट्रह्पेत्य यस्मिन्धर्म्या, क्रियाः पार्थ इव प्रचक्रे ॥ 

Soma, the son of Deva, had wives of both the Brahmana and ' 

Ksatriya castes. From his Bráhmans wives he obtained sons 





TA, S. W. I. Vol. IV, pp. I38 f, 
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learned in the Védas, whose habitation Vallüra was even then 
i. e., at the time of the inscription ) well-known in the South. 


Rag चान्याछ खतालुदारान स [प्राप] 33g समाप्तकामान | 
बूुरनाम्ना दिशि दक्षिणस्थामद्ापि येषां बसतिद्विजानास्‌ ॥ 


From his Ksatriya wife Soma had a son named Ravi who had 
marks of royalty on his person and who established his sway over 
the whole territory. 


स क्षत्रियायां कुलशीलवत्यासुत्पादयामास नरेन्द्राचिद्वम | 
सत uq रविनामंधये छताधिपत्यं विषये समग्रे N 


Bhagwanlal and Bühler read the last quarter of this verse as 
कृताधिपत्यं मलये waa. Bühler concluded from it that this family 
originated in Malabar, The reading ofthe word which follows 
saut is crucial on this point, The record is unfortunately 
: indistinet here, The first aksara, however, looks more like «i 
than ma, the curve on it being still clear. The second aksara is 
now much damaged. It was probably so in the days of Bhagwanlal 
and Bühler also. The facsimile published with Bühler's transcript 
indeed shows it as Ja, but that facsimile, like several others in that 
volume, was evidently worked up by hand. Its accuracy is there- 
fore doubtful. From the fresh estampages supplied to me, I find 
that the aksara following what I have read as vi could not have 
been 76, That letter has invariably inthis epigraph its right limb 
sharply turned to the left in the form of a curve’, whereas this 
letter shows in the aformentioned facsimile a straight vertical on 
the right, The third aksara is of course ye. The correct reading 
of this word is probably visaye, not Malaye, There is no other 
evidence relegating this family to distant Malaya. 


Vallira, the original habitation of his family, has not been 
identified, I find, however a place named Velur, 30 miles north 





J In the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta also the letter Z is of the same 
type except when a medial vowel like i, e, or o is added toit, Sea the 
facsimile facing p. 43 in Ep. Ind. Vol, XXVI, 

2 Velura was probably a well-known place in ancient times, Its name 
probabaly occurred in Inscription No. 45, but the first aksara of the name is 
now lost, Of, the text of this record ... lure vüthavasa Pegagahapa ... [sa] 
bhatukasa sabhaginikasa sabhaya...katamahachetiya ... kalasa patithapi[to]. 
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by east of Hyderabad in the Yelgandal District of the Hyderabad 
State. This place is to the south of Gulwādā and so the descrip- 
tion that the Vallüra family was even then well known in the 
south suits it very well. 

The Gulwada inscription mentions several members of this 
mini.terial family, Their names and the names of the contem- 
porary Vakataks princes are given below :— 


Member of Ministerial family Contemporary Vakataka king 
Yajfiapati 
Deva Vindhyasakti I 
Soma Pravarasena I 
Ravi Sarvasena 
Pravara Vindhyasena or Vindhya- 
Sakti II 

Stirama Pravarasena IT 
Kirti ( Nanle lost ) 
Hastibhoja E 
Varahadeva Harisena 


Hastibhoja and Varihadevs are mentioned in the inscription 
in Cave XVI at Ajanta also as ministers of the Vakataka kings 
Devasena and Harisena. Their ancestors also may have served 
the earlier Vakataka princes as their ministers, 


It will be noticed that Deva, who was a contemporary of 
VindhyaSakti I and perhaps also of his son Pravarasena I, is 
described as a very pious Brahmana, at whose instance the whole 
kingdom including the king engaged itself in the performance of 
religious rites. From Vakataka inscriptions also we have evidence 
of a phenomenal religious activity in this period. Pravarasena I 
who was the real founder of Vakatake imperial power is said to 
have performed several sacrifices such as Agnistoma, Aptoryama, 
Ukthya,Sodagin, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Brhaspatisava and Sadyaskra 
besides four ASvamedhas, No other early king in North or South 
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India except Madhavavarman I of the Visnukundin dynasty is 
known fo have performed ६0 many Srauta sacrifices, It is not 
unlikely that he was encouraged in this by his pious Brahmana 
minister Deva. 


Ravi, the grandson of Deva, is said to have established his 
sway over the whole territory ( &atfüwed बिषये समये), He wasa 
contemporary ofthe Vàkataka king Sarvasena who founded a 
separate kingdom with Vatsagulma modern Basim as its capital. 
Ravi may have assisted Sarvasena in extending the limits of his 
patrimony by making fresh conquests. 


From the table given above it will be noticed that the two 
families— ministerial and royal~ which were intimately connected 
with each other for several generations rose to distinction in the 
same period. They may therefore have hailed from the same part 
of the country. The ministerial family belonged to Vallüra which, 
as shown above, is probably identical with Velur in the Central 
Deccan. The original habitation of the grhapati Vakataka oan 
not be determined owing to the unfortunate mutilation of Inscrip- 
tion No. I26 at Amaravati, but it was also probably situated in 
the Central Deccan, This affords the most plausible explanation 
of how the Vakatakas rose to power in Vidarbha or Central Deccan 
immediately after the downfall of the Satavahanas. 


The hoard of Sétavahana coins discovered at Tarhala in the 
Akola District of Berar, which I have published in the Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, contained coins of the latest 
members of that royal family. The Satavahanas therefore appear 
to have held Vidarbha to the last, Vindhyasakti who as shown 
above probably lived in the Central Deccan may have been a 
feudatory or a high officer under the last Satavahana king and 
may therefore have found it easy to usurp power after his death. 


I hope the foregoing discussion has made it plain that the 
illustrious Vakataka dynasty did not originate in North India, 
but had its original home in the Central Deccan. 
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. SOME REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF 
NOUNS IN SANSKRIT 
BY 
T. BURROW 


The progress registered in the last thirty years in the field of 
Indo-European Com arative Grammar is of such importance as 
to render out of date most of the standard works on the subject, 
Farther more the analysis of the individual languages has come to 
need revision in the light of new knowledge, and this applies in 
particular to Sanskrit, since its antiquity is such that general 
Indo-European problems are of exceptional importance in its study. 

Revision of much that was taken to be finally settled in Com- 
parative Grammar, became necessary through the discovery and 
decipherment of ths Hittite language. This language holds a 
peculiar position in the Indo-European family, since it shows 
every sign of having branched off from the main stock at a period 
much earlier than the languages previously known, For this reason 
it enables us to go back further in the history of Indo-European, 
and to explain mary facts in these languages in & more fund- 
amental way. 

In his Origines ce la Formation des Nams in Indo-European 
Benveniste evaluatec the Hittite evidence in the field of nominal 
stem formetion with valuable results. It is clear that in this part 
of comparative grammar the Hittite evidence is of exceptional 
value, It is not propcsed here to repeat what Benveniste and others 
have written on this subject, but to reexamine certain features of 
Sanskrit Grammar in the light of new evidence. 


Of particular interests is the status of r/n stems in Hittite, 
Neuter nouns in r substituting ~ » in the oblique cases (e.g. Skt, 
ahar | Ghnas day ) ara familiar elsewhere; they area comparati- 
vely rare type and have the appearance of being archaic, In 
Hittite on the other hand they are sbundant, not only simple 
r|m stems, but alsc a series of compound stems of this type in 
“var, mar-, sar, tar where n replaces r in the oblique cases. These 
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are living formatives, used abundantly in the formation of verbal 
abstracts etc. Furthermore it can be shown, and has been shown, 
that these formations were at one time equally active in Indo- 
European in general, and that except in Hittite they have fallen 
into disuse, and replaced by other formations, In themselves they 
exist in most IE languages only as survivals, but many further 
formatives constructed on these more primitive formation, con- 
tinued to flourish even when they had become extinct. 


From the point of view of our study we may look upon the 
earliest Sanskrit, the Vedic languages, as a comparatively late 
form of Indo-European, one that has undergone many changes 
in the preh‘storic period, the nature of which can in many cases be 
determined. In the case of the neuter formation under discussion 
we can establish for certain their original importance, and follow 
to some extent the process of their elimination. 


A few such words, but only stems in simple r | n have survived 
to establish themselves in the grammar of classical Sanskrit words 
of this type ( yakrt | yaknás ) are survivals of great antiquity. An 
important feature is the alternating accent, which though origi- 
nally the rule in Indo-European, has normally been eliminated, 
That has happened occasionally also in these few survivals 
( ahar | áhnas ). 

In the earliest language of the Veda quite a number of other 
stems of this type can be listed, but they are all in a state of 
decay since none can be declined throughout, Thus we finda 
‘stem vadhar weapon which has become indeclinable. On the 
other hand the stem udan- water (Gen, S. udnas) has lost its old 
nominative in -7 which is well attested in other IE languages. 
Corresponding to the instrumentals bhiina and mahnü there are 
indeed preserved two nominative forms bhuvar and mahar ; but 
these are no longer in ordinary use being attested only in the 
compounds bhuvarleka- and maharloka-. 


It has been customary to regard an instrumental like bhind 
as being derived from bhimdn- ‘abundance’, with loss of n in 
the combination — mn-, but this is certainly wrong; it is a 
neuter n-stem, a survival of the older type, with the nominative 
as above, Inthe same way the instrumental dana is not from 
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düman- gift, but is the remnant of an old neuter. stem in ~»; that 
this original alternated with an r-stem ( dar | dana) is seen from 
the variation between Skt, dinam, Lat. dönum on the one hand 
and Gk. d5ron; OSL. dart on the other. Likewise in mahina, 
varini we may see old neuter -in stems which have become 
attached to the declension of mahiman- and varímán, but are not 
ultimately derived from them. 

Tt is a feature of Sanskrit compounds that they occasionally 
contain as one of their elements forms that are no longer current 
in independent use, It is not surprising therefore to find some 
old neuter r-stems appearing only in such combinations, So we 
have vanar- usar-, vasar- in vanargi~ ‘going in the forest’, 
usarbüdh- ‘waking at dawn’ and vasarhán- ' smiting at dawn’, 
Note that from vanar- we also have a derivative ünara- 
‘ monkey ’. 

With these should be classed the obscure term sabardygh- or 
sabardugha. The first member is unintelligible as it stands, but 
since b and r have long been confused in North India, we may 
venture to substitute *savardugh-. This will contain a neuter r- 
derivative from the root su~ ‘to press’ (*savar ‘ pressing’ = 
savana-), and the whole compound may be taken to mean 
' milked for the (Soma~) pressing’ an epithet of the cow whose 
milk was used in the sacrificial ceremonies, pP 2 5538 


The existence of yet other neuter stems in -ar is attested by 
certain denominative verbs in —aryati (the same type is found 
also in Greek and Hittite, so -it is ancient), Such verbs are 
ratharydti ‘ rides in a chariot’, saparyati ‘ attends on, worships’. 
These verbs imply old nominal basis rathar, etc. from which the 
ya- denominative is made. The corresponding neuter -n stems 
provided a similar series of denominatives in ~anyati, which are 
likewise ancient. It is historically wrong to derive them from 
thematic bases in -ana as Macdonell does ( Vedic Grammar § 560) 
Among these we must class the verb viponyati ‘is inspired? which 
with the adjective vipanyu- and the noun vipanya is derived from 
the root víp- ‘to be inspired’, By erroneous analysis the 
dictionaries have explained this as containing the prefix vi and 
the root pan-, 
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The word dhauritaka- n. ‘a horses trot’ is derived from the 
root dhav- "to run’, and the -r- which appears in it can only be 
explained out of an old nominal formation of the type "*dhüvar. 
The alternative form dhdritaka- has Prakritic -o-, as also ha 
G@dhorana ‘elephant driver’ which is to be explained on the 
same basis. ‘ 


The compound stems of the type mar | man, tar | tan etc. have 
approached even nearer extinction than the simpler/n stems. 
The Vedic language preserves a number of such old neuters as 
infinitives e. g. in -sani ( nesani )- tári ( dhartári)- vane ( dàváne ), 
Here several old classes of neuter verbal nouns have been 
preserved but only in such cases as are adapted as infinitives, 
An isolated case of the preservation of an old neuter in -/ar is 
probably to be found in RV 6, 49, 6: ydsya girbhir jágatah sthatar 
jagad à krgudhoam, " through whose hy nns you will provide for 
the world its stability”, Here the word sthatar is interpreted as 
vocative by the Pada-pátha, and according to the usual system of 
Sanskrit grammar, this is all it can be. But it is impossible to make 
sense with such a vocative. On the other hand if we assume an 
old type of neuter noun sthatar, such as we know existed at one 
time, the passage is easy to understand. It is also easy to see how 
the author of the Pada-patha, faced by an obsolete formation, did 
not understand it, and substituted the vocative sthatar of classical 
Sanskrit, suppressing the accent in order to do so. 


A few of these old neuter formations remain in the form of 
adverbs, Such are sasvdr ‘ secretly ', antar ' inside’, pratar ‘ early ’, 
In formation such words are identical with the old type of neuter 
noun in var, far. etc. which we have been discussing. The diffe- 
rence lies only in the accent. The neuter nouns had radical 
accent which shifted to the termination in the genitive ete. 
suffixal accent as here is found in the case of neuter nouns in 
the endingless locative (akgdn), so these adverbs are a type of 
endingless Iccative of old neuters. | 

The Vedic language has some curious adverbial forms in -trü 
( purusatra * among men’, devatrü ‘ among the gods), which later 
become obsolete. To analyse these we must first abstract the final 
~& which is a common Vedic adverbial suffix with looative sense, 
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We are left with the stems deva- etc. followed by suffixal -i7-. 
The explanation of this latter becomes clear by a comparison with 
Hittite. In this language we find the neuter suffix -tar forming 


collectives 6, 28. antuhsatar ‘mankind, the population’ ( antuhsas 


‘ man’), Such is the function of the suffixal -ir- we find here, 
The adverb devatrg implies an old neuter collective "devatar 
corresponding in its formation exactly to the Hittite type 
antuhsatar. 


These examples are sufficient to show that the remains of 
these old neuter formations are abundant enough, when looked for, 
Tt is clear that all these formations which have become familiar 
from Hittite, must at one time have been equally alive in the 
pre-history of Indo-Iranian. These remains testify to the 
existence of a fuller system at an earlier date, 


Of the various neuter suffixes listed above only the suffix 
-man continues to be frequent. Nouns with this suffix had 
originally Nom. Acc. in —nar, This is clear from Hittite and 
also from Greek where a considerable number of such words are 
preserved, though they are all archaic, The n- stem has been 
generalised in Sanskrit, and this in view of the comparative 
evidence is an innovation. The same thing has happened with 
the comparatively rare neuters in -van, but in this case the r- 
forms of the Nom, Acc, are preserved in Avestan ( sn@var- = Skt, 
sngva ) showing their loss to be comparatively recent. 


The decline of the old neuter types of noun which is 
characteristic of the prehistory of Indo-Iranian, as of most other 
IE branches, did not only take the form of their falling out of use. 
They might also be modified in form and so continue as member 
of a different class. This can certainly be shown to have 
happened in two ways. 

(i) Old consonantal neuters have been extended by the 
addition of the vowel -a and become thematic neuters. In Hittite 
there is no clase of thematic neuters and there is reason to 
believe that the whole class of such neuters is an innovation in 
Indo-European. In Sanskrit such words as kérvara~ ‘ action’ 
and srasiara~ ‘seat of grass’ are extensions of earlier neuter 
nouns ending in -var and -tar simply, of the type so familiar in 
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Hittite. Similar extension is to be assumed in afjana- m. 
ointment’ (: Lat, unguen, non thematic) and the very numerous 
verbal nouns in -ana, n.; likewise in such words as gambhára- 
* depth’, ‘dmisra- n. darkness ( extension of the neuter sar- suffix 
in Hittite, not very abundantly represented in Sanskrit) vófana 
wage’ (suffix -tan~ root vi- ) vajina ‘ prize’ eto. Nouns in -tar 
(ksétra ‘field’ etc.) based on older consonantal neuters in 
-tar | tr- remain common. 


(2) In some cases there has been a transference of gender, 
Words which appear as masculines from the earliest period of 
Sanskrit were in some cases originally neuter, Skt. ásman- 
t stone? is masculine like the related words in Greek and 
Lithuanian, but the derivative asmari ‘gall stone’ can only be 
explained on the basis of an old neuter *aémar alternating with 
the n- stem asman-. The generalisation of the n- stem and the 
transference to the masculine gender are both innovations of the 
prehistoric period. The same transference must have taken place 
in the case of pümán- ‘skin disease’, because the adjectival form 
pümara- beside pàmaná- can only, be explained out of an original 
alternating neuter *pamar I paman~. Similar fluctuation in 
adjectival derivatives may point to the original existence of such 
neuters even when they no longer exist: for instance pivan- m. 
` ‘fat’ on the one hand, and its feminine pjvari and the alternative 
adjectival formation p?vara- on the other point to the one time 
existence of a neuter stem pivar | p;van- and this is confirmed by 
the existence of such a neuter in Greek. The same conclusion is 
to be drawn from a comparison of Skt, I$vara- lord with Avestan 
isvan- it, and of the Vedic satvan-, satvant-, satvand- with the 
Aryan Satuara - ( *satvara ) which appears amongst the documents 
of the Mitanni. 


. So far we have been dealing briefly with the history of these 
old classes of neuters; from what remains it can be seen that at 
one time these were all living formations as in Hittite. It is also 
possible to see that in the pre-history of the language there has 
been a steady tendency to their elimination. It will now be pro- 
fitable to trace their history from another aspect. There exit in 

' abundance a series of formations — adjectives and agent nouns — 
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which are derived from the more primitive neuter formations listed 
above, and which presuppese their existence even when they are 
no longer preserved, It is characteristic of the developments which 
have gone into the making of Sanskrit, that these adjectival for- 
mations have largely continued to thrive and flourish while the 
more primitive neuter formations on which they are based have 
fallen into disuse. 


Agent nouns and adjectives, which for the purpose of this 
article may be classed together, and which in fact were rot ori- 
ginally distinct, were constructed on the basis of the more primi- 
tive neuters in two ways: (i)by the addition of the accented 
thematic vowel to the neuter base, and ( ii) by shift of accent from 
the root which is accented in the neuter to the suffix { usually 
associated ‘with this process is Vrddhi of the nominative 
singular ). 


(i) Let us examine a few examples of the first class. The 
suffix -rá is fairly common in the formation of adjectives 
and according to the classical system of Sanskrit grammar it 
counts as a primary suffix, e. g. citrd- is analysed into the root cit 
and the suffix "कढ, and the suffix itself is analysed no further. 
Mostly this system has been accepted also in comparative gram- 
mar. But examine a number of examples and their congates more 
clearly, it becomes evident that historically this formulation 
is inadequate. For instance ugrá- ‘strong’ ig an adjectival 
derivative of a neuter noun in-7 which Iranian preserves: Av. 
aogar’, So itis really a secondary formation and the historical 
‘analysis is ugr- í(*augar + á with usual weakening of root 
owing to accentuation of suffix) and not as the descriptive 
"grammar has it ४६-7८, Similarly udrd-‘ otter’ is a secondary 
formation derived from the primary neuter noun in -r which is 
familiar in other IE languages (udr-á ‘ animal that lives in the 
water’), It is not of course necessary that in every case an 
adjective in -rá has originated in this way, because once the 
formation has been established it may be extended as such, but 
. the formation itself has arisen in the manner described and 
probably in a majority of the examples old neuters in -r may be 
. assumed, 
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_ What has been said about the relation of the adjectival suffix 
—rá to the neuters in ~r applies with equal force to the compound 
suffixes containing -r. The adjective bhüsvará ‘brilliant’ for 
instance is derived by the same method of adding the accented 
thematic vowel from an old neuter *bhasvar ‘brilliance’ of the 
type that has become familiar from Hittite. This suffix is of 
course capable of gradation so the adjectival suffix may take the 
form -urá: bhüsura-. In the same way adjectives are derived 
from the compound neuter suffixes mar, tar, sar, yar|it: e.g. 
admara- ‘ voracious ’, yájatra- ‘ adorable’, sapsará ‘ worshipping’ 
(N sap-), rudhird ‘red’. Here admara- for instance is based on 
an old neuter stem “admar ‘eating’, ydjatra- on “yajatar ‘ wor- 
shipping’, etc. At the back of all such formations lie old 
neuters of the type that Hittite has made familiar, The same 
applies to adjectives containing simple and compound n- suffixes 
stená- ‘ thief ', vagvaná- ‘ loquacious ', tiksnd- ‘ sharp’, eto. 


~ A few words in addition may be written concerning the suffix - 
tara. This appears normally asa comparative suffix, but there 
are some examples in which it does not have this function. An 
example is asvatará ~° mule’ the form of this word has caused 
some difficulty, since, in view of the normal comparative meaning 
of the suffix ~ lara, it should mean ‘ more of horge’ whereas in fact 
if is "less of horse’, Its interpretation can be found excluding the 
comparative — fara and analysing the word on the lines indicated 
above: asvalar -á is an adjective meaning partaking of the nature 
of a horse ( *asvatar ), and desoribes the mule accurately enough. 
A number of other words may be classed here where the suffix 
-tara has no trace of a comparative sense, and whose explanation 
is to be made on the same lines :^ g, divātara- ‘diurnal’, vatsatard- 


' ealt', rathilara- ‘ charioteer *. 


As regards the comparative suffix -tara it must be of the same 
origin as the -fara mentioned above. This means that the com- 
parative meaning is a secondary development, since the neuter 
suffix -żar (IE -ter ) on which it is based has no such meaning. 
"Phe contexts in which this meaning has developed are to be 
found in the combinations of prepositions with this suffix, ( Skt. 
uttara- Av. fratara- etc, ) IE *protero- meant ‘one who is in the 
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front ( *proter )’, and the comparative meaning that the word has 
derives from the base, dot the suffix. But the existence of a 
number of such forms was sufficient for the suffix to acquire this 
meaning, and then to be extended to the comparison of adjectives. 


(ii) The second method by which agent nouns and adjectives 
could be formed on the basis of the primary neuter stems is well 
known from Sanskrit and Greek. This is the shifting of the 
accent from the root to the suffix. Well known examples of this 
are provided by brahmán- ‘priest’ derived from  bráhman- 
* prayer’ and apás ‘active’ derived from dpas ‘work’. The 
number of such doublets to be found in the Vedio language is 
not very large, but comparative study shows that the principle 
here involved is of the very greatest importance for the under- 
standing of the structure of Indo-European, and that in these 
Sanskrit examples we have the remains of a system that was 
criginally of much wider application. That it has become com- 
paratively rare is due to the obsolescence of many of the old - 
neuter types which has already been mentioned. As a result of 
this where there was originally & double series of the type 
bráhman-: brahmdn-, all that is preserved in Sanskrit in the 
majority of cases is the second member of the series. Examples 
of this apposition are found in the case of words containing the 
suffix -man- because this is the only neuter suffix among those. 
we are dealing with which remains at all common. The dual 
series is not to be found among the others because so few such 
neuters are preserved. Nevertheless it is often possible to restore 
such pairs by comparative study. 


The masculine formations in -van (ydjvan- ete.) have the 
accent on the root, but this cannot be original since not only 
does it go against the general rule for this type of formation, but 
it also conflicts with the apophony of many of the forms. That is 
to say rkean-, druhvan-, sutvan- eto. can only be explained on the 
assumption tbat the. accent was originally on the suffix. When 
the root was weakened it must have been unaccented according 
to the generally: accepted rule. How this change of accent came 
about if is naturally not possible to say in detail, but it may be 
observed there is a not uncommon tendency to shift the accent to 
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the first syllable, particularly in the case of those formations of. 
adjectival origin which have come to acquire more the character 
of nouns, Furthermore in this series the duality, neuter : mascu- 
line agent noun, having ceased to exist there remains no functional 
necessity for the suffixal accent of yájvan- ste. Nevertheless it 

^ may be assumed to have been the original rule, so that these 
formations formed the second seriesin the two opposed types, 
neuter : masculine agent noun, 


In some cases it is possible fo supply the missing neuter from 
other Indo-European languages, and thus to verify the place 
assigned to the masculines in -van. Corresponding to Sanskrit 


pivan- adj ‘fat’ we find in Greek the neuter noun plar 
(» *pyvar ) and the relation of this neuter and the Sanskrit 
adjective pivan- is exactly the same as that of brahman- and 
brahmán- when we remember that the earlier accentuation of the 
adjective must have been *pivdn-. The same relation may be 
assumed between Sanskrit kvan- ‘hymn-singing’ ( < *rkván- ) 
and Hittite arkawar n. ‘prayer’, one of the new and interest- 
ing etymologies which Hittite has provided for the Vedic 
vocabulary. We may further note that the regular feminine of 
these stems uses an r~ stem (ydjvan-: ydjvari) and that this 
alternation can only be explained by the existence of old neuters 
with alternating r/n stems (*ydjvar/ydjvan- n. ‘ worship’). 
The same conclusion isto be drawn from the co-existence of 
adjectival stems in -van and -vara, namely in Av, isvan-: Skt. 
ifvard- mentioned above, and in pivara- ‘fat’ beside pjvan-. 


In the same way the masculine suffix -iar- forming agent 
nouns (ditdr- giver’, n.) is related to the neuter. suffix -tar 
which is commonly found in verbal nouns in Hittite, The 
position is that in Hittite only neuter nouns in -/ar are found, 
whereas in Sanskrit as in other IE languages only the 
masculine agent nouns in -tár are found ( except a few scattered 
remnants, Lat, iter, Skt. *sthütar above). It is however quite 
clear that the relation between the two series, namely the Hittite 
neuters in -iar and the agent nouns in -tár in Sanskrit, eto. is 
just the same as that between brdhman- and brahmán, From 
:*sthülar n. ‘standing’ is derived síhütár- ‘one connected with 
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standing, one who stands, stander’. At one time both types 
existed side by side, but in the langnages before us Hittite 
preserves only the first type, the other languages only the second. 
When Hittite was not known it was not possible to understand 
properly the nature of the formation in -tár, and to see that they 
too original formed the second of a double series, neuter — 
masculine agent noun, of which the former are the more primitive. 
As elsewhere the suffixal accentuation is the most original in 
these agent nouns, but there have been modifications in various 
languages, and in Sanskrit, the type dülar- oo-exists with the 
type datdr-. 

The juxtaposition of the agent nouns in -tár with the Hittite 


neuters in -lar shows that the principle of derivation seen in Skt. 


bráhman-: brahmán- was of much wider and more fundamental 
importance than the actual remains in the various languages 
would at first sight give to believe. This conclusion may be 
strengthened by giving examples of similar maseuline (and 
feminine ) formations based on the old neuters in —var, sar eto, 
which are dealt with in this article. Derivative agent nouns or 
adjectives could be formed from all these neuter types by the same 
principle, and although the examples quotable are not very 
numerous, the existence of even a few is sufficient to demonstrate 
that this method of derivation was at one time of aniversa! 
application. 

An example of such an adjectival derivative in connection 
with the old neuter suffix -var is seen in the masculine plural of 
the numeral ‘four’: catvaras. Corresponding to this there was a 
neuter noun “edtvar ( TE kwófwer) whose existence is to be deduced 
from Skt catvara- n. ‘square’ which has received secondary 
thematic extension in the way described above. The fourth 
numeral is the adjectival form of this stem, formed according to 
the general principle enumerated, with suffixal accentuation and 
vrddhi which in these formations is normally associated with the 
nominative singular. In this case we may assume that the 


original form of the adjective was catvar ( kWetwor ), undiffe- 
rentiated as to number ( Lat. quattuor probably continues such a 


form), and that the termination of the plural isa secondary 
addition. 


EV orbe. 
wA t 
Pl p A e 
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In connection with the neuter suffix sar which Hittite has 
established for Indo-European, there are a number of formations 
derived in this way. The word for ‘sister’ for instance, svasár- 
and its cognates may be derived from the pronominal stem sva- 
‘self, one's own’ with the addition of the adjectival form of the 
suffix — sar -. The same sar | sr functioning adjectivally appóars 
in the feminine stems of the third and fourth numerals fisrds, 
cdtasras, In Sanskrit for some reason the above forms originally 
accusative appear as nominatives, more original forms "sores, 
"k''elesores are attested from their derivatives in Celtic. Outside 
Sanskrit we find the same suffix in the same use in Lat. uror 
‘wife’ which is to be connected with Sanskrit okas ‘home’, In 
Hittite some feminine nouns are by this suffix extended by the 


thematic vowel ( according to type (i) above ) ishassaras ® mistress, 
lady’. It seems that the suffix sarin its adjectival forms had 
begun to be specialised asa feminine suffix, though the process 
was never Carried very far owing to the competition of -à; i which 
came to be normally employed in this use. The theory which 
Bees in this-sor-an old word meaning ‘woman’! (therefor 
making these words into compounds) is without any adequate 
foundation, since an adjectivally used suffix - sár ~ formed on the 
analogy of all the similar formations which we have quoted, 
explains all the forms to satisfaction. 

Similar masculiue and feminine formations are made from the 
various compound 7 — suffixes, the series being related in the same 
way to that.of the corresponding neuter stems, We have already 
dealt with the -masculines in — van ~ and - man - which are com- 
paratively numerous. With the suffix ~ san — we have a feminine 
stem in yosan ~ ‘ woman ' derived from the root that appears also 
in yuvan ~ ‘ young man’ (original meaning ~ therefore ‘ young 
woman!) Masculine stems in - tan - are found only outside 
Sanskrit, e. g. in Avestan mar?tan ~ ' mortal, man’. 

‘ ‘The two methods described above, namely the addition of the 
accented thematic vowel and the shift of accent to the suffix, are 
the normal methods by which agent nouns and adjectives sre 
derived from primitive neuters, There are other methods which 





2 See for instance E:-N, Stuttevant's article in Language, Vol. 25, p. 343 
ff ( 949 ), 
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. gan be observed from the study of Sanskrit nominal formations, 
which are less frequents, We have for instance the addition of the 
adjectival suffixes -i and -u to old neuter bases of the classes 
dealt with. In the formation of jisnu, victorious = and krinu 
‘active’ for instance the suffix u (accented according to the 
usual rule for adjectives ) is added to bases containing the suffixes 
tan |] fn, san/sn, which are none other than the old neuter forma- 
tives which Hittite has shown to have been a regular feature of 
Indo-European,  Likewis» in daéuri- ‘pious’ and carsam- 
* active’ the suffix -2 is added to produce adjectives from old 
bases in var | ur and san. Many such forms can be quoted and 
in all of them old neuter stems of the Hittite and early Indo- 
European type, though extinct as such, can be deduced from 
their derivatives. 

Another type of formation of special interest may be illustrated 
by the word karmüra- ‘ artificer, smith’. This is to be derived 
in the following way according to the principles sketched above. 
The neuter noun kdrman- ‘ work’ belonged to a class which, we 
have seen, originally formed a heteroclitic nominative in -r: 
*kármar. We have also seen that it was originally possible to 
form adjectives and agent nouns from all the various r and ~n 
stems by shift of accent to the suffix and accompanying vrddhi 
of the nominative singular, even though the practice became 
common only in the case of a few. According to this we should 
expect *karméir ‘one connected with work, artificer’ related 
according to the usual principles with the *kdrmar ‘ work’ which 
the comparative evidence, leads us to assume. The Vedic stem 
of the word, karmara~ is derived from this by a process which is 
familiar enough from the later history of Indo-Aryan, namely 
the transference of nouns from the non-thematic to the thematic 
class by the more or less mechanical addition of the thematic 
vowel -a ( bhatt@ra—: bhartü, eto.), This process, though much 
developped in the MTA. period did not begin in this period, but 
had also been proceeding in prehistoric times, This is clear, 
among other reasons, from the fact that Hittite, representing 
early Indo-European, shows the thematic class much less 
developed than is the case with the other IE languages, We have 
already observed that in the case of certain classes of neuters 
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-( kdrvara-, afgana-, eto.) the addition of the thematic vowel is 
secondary. 


There is reason to believe that the same type of development 
lies behind the middle participles in -āna and —nüna, These form 
part of a series of formations which are based on the simple -n 
suffix and all the compound suffixes which we have been 


discussing :— 
— n- adand- ‘eating’ 
— man- yájamāna- ‘sacrificing’ 
— san- namasand- * worshipping’ 
— van- vdsavana- ‘ wealthy’ 
— tan- cyávalüna- n. pr. (* active’, cf. cyauiná- ) 
— yan- . türvayüna- - ‘ victorious’. 


Here we find a complete series of adjectival forms all construct- 
-ed in the same way, and corresponding to the list of neuter 
-n~gstems given. Of these the formations in -äna and —amdna- 
have been adopted as middle participles (though in bAagünaka- 
we still have such a form functioning as an adjective). The 
type in -asand is treated as a semi-participle, though it cannot 
be integrated into any recognised tense-stem of the verb. The 
type in -ayäna- furnished middle participles for causative verbs 
in the epic language ( cyaváyüna- ete.) and though not recognised 
by the classical grammar this form. may be ancient, They have 
of course become middle participles by adaptation and primarily 
they -are simply nominal formations, forming a special sub- 
division of the class discussed here, They may all be explained 
as thematic extensions of earlier vrddhied formations e, g. 
namasind- from “namasgnu based on a neuter type *námasar : 
námasan-, This type, we have pointed out, is familiar in Hittite ; 
it is an extension by the additional suffixes r and % of the simple 
neuter type in -as, and in Hittite it has completely replaced that 
. type. In Sanskrit the simple ~as stems arè preserved and the 
extended forms -eliminated,- but there are indications that 
such stems originally existed. Some such forms are listed above ; 
here we may add one more piece of evidence relevant to the forms 
discussed here, - Beside mandasüná- ‘ exhilarated’ we have also 
-tho adjective matsard, and the variation between r and n in these 
two adjectival formations, reposes ultimately on the stem varig- 
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tion of an old neaterinr/n The same relationship can ba 
observed betwean  anrksará- 'non-injurious? and arsasdna-~ 
‘ injurious’, In connection with these forms in - asüna- mention 
may of one appearing in early Pali in a different function, namely 
in rakkhita- münasün a ‘whose mind is guarded’. The second 
member of a bahuvrihi compound may assume a specially 
adjectival form, and in this derivative from mánas' mind ', the 
form analysed above ia used. 

The other forms listed in the series may be assumed to have 
arisen in the same way. For instance the type adüná - may be 
regarded as a thematic extension of the non - thematic type that 
appears in Lat, edd, edonis, and the same relation may be seen 
between the middle participles of the type yájamüno — and Greek 
substantives of the type égómon. As regards the original 
accent of these types it may be either on the original vrddhied 
suffix as in Karmüra-, in which case the a is simply a mechanical 
extension, or, since these are adjective forms we may have the 
accent on the final-aasin the types Namasind-. Where it 
rests on the root later transference is to be assumed. 

What has been said above should be sufficient to illustrate the 
fact that in the field of nominal stem formation in Sanskrit there 
remains considerable scope for comparative and historical inve- 
stigation. This aspect of comparative grammar has always been 
comparatively neglected, and in the main all that we have consists 
of lists of formatives only without much attempt at analysis, 
But it is possible to go much further than this and in particular 
tha Hittite evidence, reflecting as it does an earlier stage of 
development, provides a key to the understanding of the system 
which was previously ntt available. It is now possible to 
understand more clearly the organic relationship of the suffixes to 
each other, to analyse them into their component parts, and to 
sketch the main lines of development. In connection with a few 
suffixes the general lines of this analysis are indicated above, 
In the same way it is possible to penetrate more deeply into the 
structure of the rest of the system. What was previously not 
fully possible, a fundamental and historical analysis of the 
Sanskrit system of noun-formation, has, through this rew com- 
parative evidence», become something that is onpable of 
accomplishment, 

5 [ Annals, B. O. 8.7. ] 


SRINATEA ACARYA-CUDAMANT, A SMRTI-WRITER 
OF BENGAL 
By 
5, C. HAZRA 
I, Srinatha’s Date 


Although Srinatha Acarya-Cidamani is fo be credited with 
the authorship of at least eighteen works which testify to his 
profound scholarship’, he has furnished his works with very 
little information about himself. As a matter of fact, none of 
his works contains any information about his date. So, we are 
to determine it, only approximately, from the dates of the works 
and authors which Srinatha mentions or in which he or any of 
his works has been mentioned. 


Of the various authors referring to Srindtha or his works it is 
Raghunandana and Govindananda Kavikankan&cárya who are 
the most important ; and we have already shown? that the date of. 
birth of Raghunandana should not be placed much earlier than 
i480 A, D, that Raghunandana’s literary activity should be 
placed between 4520 and ]I570 A. D., and that Govindànanda 
wrote his works between i520 and i560 A. D. 


As Srinatha mentions Vacaspatimiéra® in his works, the period 
of his literary activity can be expected to have begun not earlier 
than about l480 A, D. In the introductory verses of his Taiparya 
-dipikà (which is one of his earliest works) Srinatha Says 





! See my article on the ‘ Works and personal history of Srin&tha Ácürya- 
Cüdàmani, a Smrti-writer of Bengal’ published in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol, XXVI, pp. 277-292 

2 See the forthcoming issue of the Bharatiya Vidya for au article of mine 
on Smarta Raghunandana’s works and time and Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. XVIII, pp. 9४-08 ( for another on the ' Works and the period 

of literary activity of Govindánanda Kavikahkanücarya' ). 

e€ Accoding to Manomohan Chakravarti and P. V. Kane the period of 
Vicaspatimiéra’s literary activity is to be placed between 450. and i480 
A. D. — See Chakravarti in JASB, XI, 95, pp. 399-400, and Kane in hig 
History of Dharma-Sastra, I, pp. 404-5, 
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that he wrote this commentary for the intellectual development 

' of his promising students. Hence itishighly probable that he 
began his literary activity not very much earlier than the time 
when Raghunandana, his most eminent pupil, was yet a student 
reading with him, i. e. from about i485 A. D. 


Again, a Ms, of the Krtya-tattvarnava' is dated Saka 503 (i, e, 
i58I A. D.). So, this work must have been written before that 
time, Govindànanda's violent criticism of the views of Srinatha 
by calling bim simply Adhunika®, and the frequent references 
made by Raghunandana and Govindananda, living far apart, to 
the different works of Srinatha show that the latter’s works had 
been widely known and regarded as authoritative in all parts of 
Bengal before the former two Smrti-writers began to write their 
own works, Hence the literary activity of Srinatha must have 
ended before i5I0 A, D, Raghunandana’s apology to his learned 
readers and not to his teacher Srinatha for going against the lat- 
ter’s views tends to show that Raghunandana began his Career as 

‘an author after the demise of his revared teacher, 


Thus the period of Srinatha’s literary activity is to be placed 
‘between 4485 and 5i0 A. D. 


P. V. Kane places Srinatha between 470 and 540 A. Dj, 
whereas according to Manomohan Chakravarti ' Srinatha flourish- 
ed in the last decade of the fifteenth and first quarter of the 
sixteenth century’ 5, Chakravarti’s attempt to determine Srin&- 
tha's date from that of a Ms. of the Talparya-dipika is not at all 
happy and convincing; because the verse ‘Sake varga-tryaditi- 
rajani-nathair mite mInabhe 666,  *, which contains the date of 
the Ms, is rather obscure, and the reading ' ^tryabdhi?! for ' *trys- 
diti? though quite convenient for our purpose, would create metri- 
cal defect in the line. 


í(———O———————— 


! Dacca University Ms. No. 49 

3 Probably Govindünanda did never want to show respect to Srindtha by 
calling him with his name or with his well-known title’ A cdrya-ctdamani’} 
hence Govindananda calls him ' Ádhunika '. 

3 Kane, History of Dharma-éüstra, I, p, 793, 

` 4 JASB, XI, 95, pp. 350-85]. 

5 H, P, Shastri, Notices of Sans, Mss, Second Series, tI, pp. 73-4, No, 87; 

Aufreoht, Bodleian Catalo gue, p. 283, No. 662, 
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IL Srinatha, a Reformer in Bengal Smrti. 


We have seen above that the period of Srinatha’s literary acti. 
vity is to be placed between I485 and i5I0 A. D. So, Srinàtha was 
practically a product of the fifteenth century, atime when the 
Hindu social fabric in Bengal was much weakened by the wide 
epread of Tantricism mainly through Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
Saktism and Buddhism, as well as by the onslaughts of Muham- 
médanism. Though after the fall of the Pala kings' in the twelfth 
century A, D. Vallàlasena, an orthodox Brahmanist, tried, 
with some amount of success, to popularise the Brahmanical 
ideas and practices by means of Brahmanical ritualistic writ- 
ings? as well as by social reforms and readjustments in order to 

EERE aS ee 

3 The Pala kings were Buddhists and encouraged Buddhism. During 
their regime many Buddhist Tantras were written and Buddhism was spread 
all over Bengal. - See History of Bengal Vol, I (ed. R. C. Majumdar), pp. 304 f., 
38 ff, and 46१. ; Rama-carita of Sandhy&karanandin ( ed. R. 0, Majumdar, 
R. G. Basak and N.G. Banerji, Rajshahi 939) 3. 7, and 4. 2. 

? Vallàlasena is credited with the authorship of four well known digests, 
viz, Ácüra-sügara, Pratistha-sayara, Düna-sügara and Adbhuta-sagara, He 
must have written another work named Vrata-sagara, which is referred to in 
his Düna-sügara ( India Office Ms No, 749, fol. 20b - Sakt&Salta-stri-purhsa- 
sadhdranam ca daksina-go-Srhgam praksálana-jala-sn&nam hari-vaméoktam 
vrata~sagariyam stri-vrata-caryoktam anusaridheyam; and fol. 23b ~ vrata- 
sügariya--mukha-bandhastha-stri-vrata-oarya&yüm afijana-danta-dh&van&di- 
nigedhit ), Of these five works, the first two and the last one are known only 
by name from references and quotations, no Ms. of these having yet come to 
light; a Ms. of the third work has been preserved in two parts in the India 
Office Library, London ( Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, IIT, pp. 542-5, 
Nos, L704-5, Mss Nos, 749-720; seo also R.L. Mitra, Notices of Sans. Mes, 
I,p.l5l and H, P, Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss., Second Series, I, p. 007 for 
extraots); and the fourth has been edited by Muralidhara Jh& and published 
by Prabhakari & Co., ,Benares, 4908. 

It is often said that the Dana-sagara was really written by Aniruddha- 
bhatta but passed in the name ofhis royal disciple Vallalasena ( cf., for 
example, Raghunandana’s statement in his Smrti-tativa, IT, p. 44 - visnu- 
rahasyasya anarsatvasya dina-sdgare aniruddha-bhattena abhihitatvüo oa ); 
so also was the case with the Adbhuta-sagara which is said to have been 
written by Srinivasa, author of the Suddhi-dipika, But from the information 
supplied by Vallülasena himself that he found an able teacher ( guru ) in 
Aniruddha-bhatts, a profound scholar deserving comparison with Brhaspati, 
learnt from him the essence of the entire Purina and Smrti literature, and 
then wrote the Düna-sagara( of, vrtr&rer iva gispatir narapater yasyüni- 
ruddho guruh i adhigata-sakala-puráua-smrii-sürah Sraddhay® guror asmāt i 

( continued on the following page ) 
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counteract the social and religious disturbances with which 
Tantricism, Buddhism and various local cults threatened the 





( continued from the previous page } 
we n ee Gina-nibandham vidhatte ... ... ॥ Dana-sagara, fol. lb-2a ), it would 
appear that though Aniruddha-bhatta was Vallalasena’s teacher, he had 
little to do directly with the authorship of the work. 

From Vallalasena’s own remarks in the Dàna-sagara it appears that the 
Acüra-sagara included, among other things, the topic of gifts which are to ba 
made in different parts of the year ( Srut@ny adi-purane tu dánüny abdavibha- 
gatah | dodra-sagaroktatvan na kirtyante" tra krtsnagah ॥ — Düna-sagara, 
fol. ७); while the Pratistha-sagara treated of the dedication of temples and 
reservoirs ( jalaSayanam dün&ni tathd ca sura-ve$manürh | noktani samyag 
uktàni pratisthü-ságare yatah I! = Dana-sagara, fol, 3b). The Dana-sagara 
begins with a salutation to Brahmins, ' the visible gods of the earth ', gives an 
account of Vallalasena himself and his family whioh is called ‘ éruti-niyama- 
guru’ (i, e. illustrious due to the observance of the Vedic injunctions ), names 
the works used in it, enumerates the different kinds of gifts, and names those 
Puranas, or parts thereof, which Vall&lasena rejected as unreliable, It then 
establishes the glory and divinity of Brahmins on the authority of various 
ancient texts and deals with the details of more than 800 ( according to 
Vallalasena i375) kinds of gifts. It carefully avoids the quoting of Tantric 
works. It even avoids those Puranio works, or parts thereof, which were 
influenced by Tantricism, The Adbhuta-ságara is an extensive work on omens 
and portents, their effects, the rites and observances connected with them, 
and the means of averting them. It is divided into three parts according as 
the portents are celestial, atmosphorio and terrestrial. 


It has already been said that Vallalasena found an able teacher in Ani- 
ruddha-bhaífa. This Aniruddha-bhatta was a resident of Vihara~pattaka 
on the bank of the Ganges and belonged to the Campahattiya Gani of 
Varendra Brahmins, He was a Dharmadbyakga or Dharm&dhikaranika 
( judge ) under Vallalasena and wrote the Hara-lata and the Pitr-dayita, 
Ofthese two works, the former ‘deals with the observance of impurity 
( aSauca ) consequent upon birth and death, its duties and prohibitions, the 
period for which it is to be observed, the persons who are to be exempted 
from observing it, and other relevant topics’; while the latter, ‘intended 
for the Sama-vedic followers of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites 
and observances connected with Sr&ddha or funeral ceremony ' and ‘ includes 
a treatment of general duties like mouth-washing ( 8camana ), teeth-oleaning 
( danta-dhàvana), ablution ( sn&na ), daily prayers ( sandhya ) offering to 
Pitys and Visve-devah ( tarpana and vai$vadeva ), the periodical Pàrvana- 
Srüddha, as well as eulogy of gifts.’ Besides these, Aniruddha-bhatta 
Should also be credited with the authorship of two other Smrti works, viz, 
Vyavastha-saigraha ( H. P, Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss, Second Series, 
TII, No, 29I) and the Caturmasya-paddhati ( Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, I869, p. 487 ). It is to be noted that all these works of 
Aniruddha~bhatta are strictly Brahmanioal, and no non-Brahmanieal work 
is drawn upon in them, 
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very basis of the Hindu society’, and his cause was taken up 
with great zeal by his son and successor Laksmanasena®, it 


} In connection with the contents of some spurious Puranas, viz, Türkgya 
(i.e, Garuda), Brahma, Agneya, Vaisnave ( consisting of 23000 Slokas ) and 
Linga ( of 6000 Slokas ), Vallalasena says in his Dana-sagara ( fol 3b-4a ) 
that these works, dealing with initiation, consecration, ways of salvation for 
the Tantriks, testing of gems, fictitious genealogies, lexicography, grammar 
eio, and containing irrelevant and contradictory statements, were used as 
means of deception by Minaketana ( or his followers) and others who were 
hypocrites, heretics ( paganda ) and pseudo-asoetics, Thus Vallalasena 
.testifies to the fact that long before his time the Hindu society came to be 
greatly influenced by the activities of the Tantrikas, Minaketana Matsyendra- 
natha or Mina-natha ? ) and others who went so far as to compose spurious 
Puranas with titles of the original ones in order to propagate their own ideas 
among the people. 

2 Though Laksmanasena himself did not write any independent work, he 
is said to have completed the Adbhuta-sagara left unfinished by its author 
(see Adbhuta-sagara, p. 4-granthe 'sminn asamupta eva tanaye simrajya- 
laksmim muda ... ... asthapayatt .. .. gahg@yam viracayys nirjara- 
puram bbāryānuyāto gatah ॥ $rimallaksmanasena-bhüpatir atislaghyo yad- 
udyogato nispanno 'dbhuta-sBgarah krtir asau vallala-bhiimibhujah i), It is 
highly probable that the Dana-ságara also was revised and improved with 
further addition of materials by Laksmanasena; because there are quota- 
tions from the Liùga-purāņa in the Dana-ságara, though Vallalasena ex- 
pressly mentions that the Litgapurana, whose volume was expanded by the 
chapters on big donations treated of in the Matsya-purāņa and which was 
thus no better than a digest on gifts, was not drawn upon, as the substance 
of its contents was already obtained from other Puranas [ see Düna-sügaro, 
fol, 3b-brhad api lihga-purápam matsya-puranoditair mahadünaih i avadha- 
(?dhi )tya labdha-süra-dàna-nibandhetara-nibandham ॥ ]. 

The most important of the Smrti-writers who flourisbed during the reign 
of Laksmanasena is Hal&yudha who wrote the Brühmana-sarvasva ( ed. 
Benares, Samvat I935), a work of great repute in Bengal. The opening verses 
of this work inform us that Halayudha belonged to the Vatsa-gotra and was 
the son of Dbanafijaya, who married Ujjvala and became a Dharmüdhyaksa 
or judge. Halüyudha had two elder brothers, isina and Pa$upati, cf whom 
the former wrote a Paddhati on the rites relating to the daily observances of 
Brahmins (Sloka 24- .. ... ... iS&nsh krtavEn dvijabnika-vidhau jyestho 
parah paddhatim ), while the latter also wrote a Paddhati on Srüddha and 
kindred topics ( Sloka 24-bhrata paddhatim agrajah pa$upatih sraddhadi- 
krtye vyadhüt ) as well as another on Püka-yajfia (Sloka 43), Halāyudha, 
who was appointed by Laksmanasena as a Raja-pandita in his early life, 
raised to the position of Mahàmiztya in his youth, and confirmed as Dharmü- 
dbikarin in his mature years ( Slokas 0, 2 and 44 ) wrote four more works, 
viz., Minümsü-sarvasva, Vaignava-sarvasva, Saiva-sarvasva and Pandita- 
sarvasva; but of these we know almost nothing. Of the works of Sana and 

( continued on the following page ) 
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seems that the unaccommodating spirit’ with which Vallalasena 
and his suocessor tried to meet the situation and save the Hindu 
society from degeneration, could hardly find favour with all 
grades of people? and check the force with which the Hindu 








( continued from the previous page ) 

Pagupati, the Paddhati of the former is lost, as well as those of the latter; 
but a Dasa-karma-paddhati, dealing with the Grhya ceremonies according to 
the Kanva-$akb of the Sukla Yajurveda, is found ascribed to RHja-pandita 
Pasupati in some of the Mss, of the work, (For Mss, of this work, see 
History of Bengal, Vol. I, ed. R. C. Majumdar, p. 356, footnote 2). 

In the Brahmana-sarvasva, of which there are Mss. as well as more printed 
editions than one, Haliyudha says that ‘ he wrote this work beoause he found 
` that the Brahmins of Radha and Varendra did not study the Veda and there- 
fore did not know the Vedic rites properly ’, So, in this work, which is meant 
for the Sukla-Y ajurvedio Brahmins of the Kanva-sakha, Halayudha deals, 
in 40 sections, with the various daily observances of the Brahmins, such as the 
morning ablution, prayers, hospitality, study of the Veda, etc. as well as their 
ten domestic ceremonies known as Samskaras, and explains the meanings of 
the Vedic Mantras used on these occasions, As a matter of fact, the explana- 
tion of the Vedic Mantras forms the chief feature of this work. 


( On Halàyudha's probable authorship of the Samvatsara-pradipa see my 
ariticle in Indian Historical Quarterly, XXI, I945, pp. 52-54 


} An examination of the contents of the works of Vallalasena, Aniruddha- 
bhatta, ISana, Pafupati and Halayudha shows that these works are strictly 
Brahmanical and do not take into account those non-Brahmanioal local rites 
and eustoms of long standing which were caused by the spread of Buddhism, 
Tantricism and various popular cults of local origin. These authors do not 
allow even Tantric influence to creep appreciably into their works, though 
Vallàlasena himself testifies test to the fact that there was a great spread of 
Tantricism among the people and the Tantrikas began to propagate their own 
ideas, rites and customs even by writing fictitious Purànio works. Consequ~ 
ently, Vallálasena avoids all quotations from those Puranas, or parts thereof, 
which were influenced by Tantricism. Thus, Vallalasena says, the Devi-purana, 
which was excluded from the lists of Puranas and Upapuradnas due to its 
treatment of sinful acts, was rejected by him because of its Tantric character 
(Düna-ságara, fol, 4a-tat-tat-puran opapurdna~samkhyad-hahiskrtam kalmasa- 
karma-yogüt | püsanda-$8strünumatam nirüpya devi-puránam na nibandh- 
( ? ddh )am atra t); andthe Bhavigya-purána was utilised upto the chapters 
dealing with the Saptami (-kalpa ), while those on the Astami and Navami 
( -kalpa ) were rejected on account of their imbibing Tantric influence [ see 
Düna-ságara, fol. 3b - saptamyavadhi purāņam bhavisyam api samgrhitam 
atiyatnat | tyaktvastami-navamyoh ( ?» navamyau ) kanyau (? kalau) pasandi- 
bhir grastau (? graste ) ॥ ] 

2 Tradition, as well as tho evidence of the Brhaddharma-purana ( Vahga- 
visi edition, III. 8-4) and the Brahma-vaivarta-purüna (JivBnanda Vidya- 
Sügara's edition, Brahma-khanda, chapter 0), shows that long before the 
beginning of the łl4th century A. D., people of different vocations and 

( continued on the following page ) 
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society was deviating from the right course. So we see that after 
the regime of these two Sena kings there is confusion all around, 
and Tantricism and the local cults gain ground all the more with 
the advent of the Muharamadans. An interesting picture of this 
period is reflected in the description of the Kali age as given in 
the Brhaddharma-purana' (IIT, I9), which says :— 

“In the Kali age... |. all the Varpas and Agramas will 
take to false Dharma(3). ...... ... All people will he prone to 
_ hunger and passicn and, being at daggers drawn among themsel- 
ves, will be bent on killing one another (5), ... ... ... Brahmanas 
will have little knowledge of the Vedas and earn their livelihood 
by followirg the professions of Ksatriyas and others ( 8). Women 
will be adulterous, scurrilous, and corrupted by superiors, Südras 
will preach Dharma and read the Puranic verses (9). They will 
explain the meanings of the Puranas, and other Südras will 
listen to them. They will teach the Sastras such as grammar etc, 
to Brühmanas (0). By these works of Südras the infatuated 
Br&hmanas will bring destruction on themselyes; and the Südras 
will go to hell for ever(l), In the Kali age the Vedic courses 
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religious beliefs were absorbed into the Hindu society in Bengal and given 
adequate positions as forming so many castes which were defined as mixed 
according to the usual Aryan nomenclature of castes in India. These new 
entrants into the Hindu sooiety were the Karanas, Ambasthas, Gandhikas, 
Kamsaküras, Sahkhakaras, Kumbhakaras, Tantuvüyas, Karmakaras, Düsas 
eto, who are said to have been ' adharma-sambhava' ( Brhad-dharma-purana 
III. 4. 5 ) and 'varna$rama-bahiskrta' ( Brhad-dharma-purana ILI, 3, 47 ). It 
is natural that thee people should have retained many of their non-Brahma- 
nical rites and customs even after their absorptoin into the Hindu society, 

3 Edited by Paficinana Tarkaratna and published by the Vahgavasi 
Press, Caloutta. Second edition, L34 B, S, 

The Brhad-dharma-puràna, which is a Bengal work, was written most 
probably in Radha in the latter half of the l3th century A.D, 4e Roy in 
Bhüratavarga (a Bengali monthly journal), Vol, XVII, Part ii, ,”677, says 
that this Purünic work was composed a littlo after the thirteenth century A.D, 


Though the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Brhad-dharma-purana enda 
with chap, १३६ (on the mixed castes ) of the Uttara~khanda of the Vaigavasi 
edition, the additional chapters ( 48-87 ) of the Uttara-khanda of the latter 
edition must not be taken to be spurious, because these chapters are found in 
the great majority of Mss of this Purana. For instance, see Dacca University 
Mss Nos, 3L9, 4L99 and 4649; ASB MS No, 427; and India Office Ms, No, 3402, 

b 
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(or practices ) will be eclipsed by many heretical religions .. 
(2). (The Südras) will create their own Sastras and deities by 
means of their own wit, forsake the Dharma-$àstras and find 
fault with them (i3). After creating Sastras from non-Süsiras 
with Prakrta (or vernacular or provincial) languages the wicked 
Südras! will explain the purport of Dharma(i4). They will 
construct images of deities prescribed by non-scriptures, worship 
them, and, after forsaking the names of Krsna and others, surely 
sing their glory (5). They will have their own Dharma destroy- 
ed by Yavanas and Págandas. In the Kali age people will earn 
their livelihood by means of the male and female organs (6), 
People dressed (as preceptors) will impart Mantras to dishonest 
people out of greed for money. ... . = (I7) ...... When 
Krsna will leave this earth, some fault-finding Bauddhas will 
establish their own faith which is outside all Dharma (20). 
Divergence of opinion will then be found among all the Puranas 
and the philosophical schools; and Sarasvat! (the goddess of 
learning) will be weeping out of sorrow (84 ), In order to remove 
her sorrow Siva and Visnu will be incarnated somewhere on earth 
in a family having the title Aearya (22). She ( i.e. Sarasvati ) will 
become the wife of Visnu in the form of an Acarya (i. e. Visnu- 
sviml?), The Acarya named Samkara (i, 6. Samkaracarya ) will 
take up the stage of complete renunciation (23 ), and-both of them 
will refute, with the help of the Nyaya philosophy, the doctrines 
‘of the Buddhists, who will consequently burn themselves (24). 
es. c When these two Acaryas will leave this earth, Kali, 
which robs the people of their virtue, will be predominant ( 28 ). 
From that time there will be gradual decrease of Dharma. .,, ... 
(39) .. vr, Br&hmanas will forsake the Vedas and take 
intoxicants (38). The earth, with her scanty output, will con- 
tract day by day. .....-. (39) ...... Agramins will be 
fallen from their respective Aéramas ( stages of life) (40). With 
signs of castes and stages other than those of their own, people 














I Itisclear that the word‘ Sudra’ here means the Buddhists and Jains, 
As a matter of fact, this word is used in the Purünic works to mean not only 
the fourth caste but also those members of the higher three castes who accept 
non-Brahmanical Dharma, 
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will roam about from greed. o se se (4E) ...... Then 
the Varnas (castes ) will leave (this earth ), the Yavanas will be 
predominant, and the gods will leave the earth covered only by 
Mlecehas ( 43 ). ” 


The Brhad-dharma-purdya (IIl. 20, 5) further says: “ Con- 
tact with the Yavanes and the language of these people-these two 
are said to be equal fo wine. Food from the Yavanas is worse 
than these.” It records the names of 36 castes which, though 
non~Brahmanical in origin and mentality, were admitted into 
the Hindu society ( Prhad-dharma-purüma III. I3); it permits 
Brahmins to worship deities with wine, meat, fish and human 
sacrifice in times prescribed by the Sastras ( Brhad-dharma- p. 
TII. 6.98) and allows them to impart, in times of distress, 
Mantras and religious instructions to Südras as well as to read 
Purina before them ( Brhad-dharma-p. IIT, 4. 22-23); and it 
prohibits cohabitation with Mleccha and Yavana women ( Brhad- 
dharma-p, IIT. 6, 89), 


The truth of above account contained in the Brhad-dharma- 
purüna can be established by evidences derived from the Ghata- 
ka-kula-Sastras, Vijayagupte’s Manasi-mangala, Jay&nanda's 
Caiianyn-mangala,Vrndavana Dasa’s Caitanya-bhagavata etc. These 
works testify to the great disturbance created by the Muham- 
madans in Bengal, te the popularity of local deities such as 
Mangala-cand!, Visaharl, Vagal! etc., and to the spread of Tantri- 
cism so much so that wine and meat were used by many in sacri- 
fices and worships, 


From what has been said above it appears that great confu- 
sion reigned in Bengal. People could hardly understand which 
rite or ceremony was Brshmanioal and which was non-Brahma- 
nical. Even among the Brahmanieal ritualistic works there were 
differences of opinion. Hence it was necessary first to try to 
popularise the Varna$rama-dharma through the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Puranas ete. It was also equally necessary to write 
such Smrti Nibandhas as would treat of the Hindu rites, customs 
and ceremonies and bring abcut a compromises among the diver- 
gent opinions of the Puránas and Smriti works. That both these 
means were equally adopted by the Hindus is shown by the 
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Brhad-dharma-purüna! and Krttivasa, the famous poet of the 
Bengali Ramayana’, as well as by the works of Salapani? and 
Brhaspati Rayamukuta‘, of whom the former wrote a large 
number of Smrti treatises of varied lengths with a view to remov- 
ing the mistakes caused by divergent ritualistic injunctions ag 
well as to dispelling the darkness of ignorance and doubt prevail- 
ing all arouud,® Salapani not only recognises, with certain 


| The Brhad-dharma-p. (T. 26) tries to popularise the study of the Ramayana 
because therein the entire VarpaSrama-dharma has been given on the pretext 
of narrating the story of Rāma (tatra r&ma-oaritrasya vy apadesena 
sarvasah | sarve dharm&h samuddist& varnaüórama-vibhaga$ah t). It also 
regards the Mahabharata asa code of Dharma and urges its study and the 
practice of its directions. ( See Brhad-dharma-p. I. 30, 32 - bhürate dharma- 
samcayah ; I. 25, 33-34 ), . 

2 Krttivisa saysin his Atma-vivarana thathe composed the Ramiyana 
for the instruction of the people ( राजाज्ञाय सचे गीत RRETA । oer ... 2. लोक 
बुझावार at कृतिवास पण्डित ॥ ) See Krttivasa-viracita Ramiyara, Adi-kanda, 
ed. Nalini Kanta Bhattashali, Dacca 936, p. L758; also Bhiimika, p. 7 ). 

8 Sulapayi's Tithi-viveka and Sraddha-viveka are mentioned in Brhaspati 
Rayamukuta's Smrti-ratnahüra which was written earlier than Ráyamukuta's 
Amara-koga-{ika, Now, the Amara-koga-tika being written ( or rather begun ) 
in 443l-32 A. D., the date of the Smrti-ratnahara is tobe placed earlier, 
Consequently, the date 375-460 A. D, fixed by P. V. Kano for Salapani is 
debatable. : 

t Besides writing commentaries on the Kumdra-sambhava, Raghu-vamáa, 
Megha-dita, Si&upala-vadha and Amara-kosc, Brhaspati Rayamukuta wrote 
an extensive Smrti Nibandha entitled Smrti-ratnahüra dealing with the 
determination of' proper time for different rites and ceremonies, the different 
Masakrtyas, A$auoa, Sráddha eto, (See H. P. Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue 
of Sans, Mss. in the Library of the Asiatic Socieiy of Bengal, IIT, pp, 226-230, 
No. 288 ). 

Inhis Srüddha-tattva and Suddhi-tattva ( Smyti-tattva, I, pp. 23, 28i 
and 289) Raghunandana mentions a Rayamukuta-paddhati, of which no 
Ms. has been found as yet. Whether this Réyamukuta~Paddhati is the samo 
"as Rüyamukuta's Smrii-rainahüra cannot be said definitely until tho 
referenoes to the former have been traced in the latter, 

For further information about Brhasapati Rayamukuta see Indian Histo. 
rical Quarterly, XVII, I94l, pp. 442~47], 

5 In the first introductory verse of his Sràddha-viveka-vyakhya Srinatha 
desoribes Stilapani as ‘ vyavastha-dvaidha-sambhranti-samtana-coheda-hetu’, 
See H. P, Shastri, Notices of Sans. Mss. Second Series, I, pp. 384-2, No, 376; 
Hrishikesh Shastri and Shiva Chandra Gui, Descriptive Catalogue of Sans, 
Mss. in the Library of the Calcutta Sans. College, IT, pp. 396-7, No, 433, 

6 Of ajfiana-timira-grasta-Sastrartha-pratipattaye | 

krteyam dipa-kalik& kali-k@la~malapaha i 
( which is the second introductory verse of Sülapapi's Dipa-kalika ), 
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restrictions, the autlority of the Samhitis, Agamas and Tantras, 
some of which he quotes in his Vrata-kàla-viveka and Durgot- 
sava-viveka,! in order to support or supplement the direcsions of 
ihe Smrti-samhitás, Puranss and Upapurapas which he has gene- 
rally followed in his works? but also includes in his works those 
highly popular rites and customs which were not admittel by his 
predecessors in the field of Smrti but for which he found aathority 
in the Puranas.’ 

Though Silapani thus brought about innovations in Bengal 
Smrti, his works became popular only in a somewhat limited 


* Inthe Vrata~kdla-viveka ( Dacca University Ms No, 5780, fol. Tb and 
8b ) verses have been qucted from the Haya-$irsa-pafcardtra and tte sāna- 
samhita in connection with the proper time for the Siva~ratri-vrate. In the 
Durgotsava-viveka Stlepani quotes the Tantras and the Paficaratra Samhitas 
( viz, Matsya-sukta, Sircdi-tileka, Gavakga-tantra, Tantra, Nüradi ja-kalpa, 
Mahakapila-paficat ütra snd Kapila-paficarütra ) to support or supplement 
the directions of the Puranas and Upapurünas. For example, tha Matsya 
-sukia is quoted to enumerate the places where the worship of Deviis 
forbidden; the Sarada-tilaka is quoted for the Mantra used in the consecration 
of the image of Devi; the ` Tantra‘ for a different composition of the * Pafica- 
gavya’; the Nüradiya-kalpa for a list of the ‘nine gems’; ihe Masākapila- 
paficarütra and Kapila-paficarütra in connection with Homa and Homa-kunda; 


and so on, 

2 In such limited recognition of the Tantras Süulapüni clearly foilows tha 
directions of the Puranas, For instance, the Devi-bhagavata ( Vaigavasi 
edition, VII, 39, 28-3L ) says: “For the deliverance of those best 3rahmin 
who were burnt by the curses of Daksa, Bhrgu and Dadhica, and were caused 
to deviate from the path cf the Vedas, the Agamas of the Saivas, Vaignavad 
Sauras, Saktas and Gànpa»atyas were written as steps (sopana) by Samkara, 
In some places of thes» works there are some portions which do not go 
against the Vedas. By accepting these ( portions) the Vaidikas do not 
incur sin”, 

That the above-menti»red direction of the Purinas was not a mero theory 
but was often followed in practice, is shown by Aparürka who says in his 
commentary { AnandaSrema Sanskrit Series edition, p. 37 ) on the Yüjfüae 
valkya-smrti that he was liberal enough to supplement the Vedio customs and 
rituals with those from the sectarian literatures of the Vàmas, Dakainas and 
others, if the latter did not go against his own; but the customs which were 
contradictory to those resommended by his own Sdstras were to be discarded, 

2 For instance, Stilarani recognises the Dola and Rasa as Hindu festivals 
and writes two Vivekas on these, For Mss of Sul apani’s Dola-yat-a-viveka 
and Ra@sa~yatra-viveka see Dacca University Mas Nos. 070 and 3350 
respectively. The authorities quoted in these two works are the following 
Bkanda-purüna, Brahma-purüna, Devi-purüna, Tirtha-cintamani, Biujabala- 
bhima, Bhrgu, Nariyanopadhyaya, Hari-vaméa, Vücaspatimisra, Baoja-raja 
Rija-martanda, Utpala-xolikü, Varaha-puraza, and Yamadagni. 
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circle and could not find favour with all grades of people on ac- 
count of their non-recognition of those popular rites and customs 
for which no authority of the Smrti works or Puranas could be 
found.! So Bengal was still badly in need of such bold Smrti- 
writers as would approach their subject with a broad and liberal 
mind as well as with an accommodating spirit, in order that they 
might extend the scope of their subject to such an extent that it 
might conform as much as possible to the popular ideas and beliefs 
then prevailing in the country. But this want was not to be 
removed very soon. It was nearly a century later that Bengal 
found a true Smarta scholar in Srin&tha Acarya-Cadamani who 
studied Smrti more to meet the demand of the Hindu society than 
to satisfy his own intellectual curiosity. As scon as Srinatha 
came of age, he found that though the success of an action or rite 
depended wholly on its right procedure, the people round him 
were puzzled by the divergent views of Smrti-writers and, being 
thus unable to find out the right method, followed their own sweet 
will or adhered to the methods handed down by generations or 
helplessly imitated their neighbours without caring to exercise 
their own power of judgment This state of the Hindu society 








! Srinatha testifies to the fact that even among his followers Sülap&ni 
was often misunderstood or misinterpreted through fondness for bad logic 
or through jealousy or ignorance, ( Cf. the verse — 

kecit kutarküdhyavasüya + + nye dveSa(?si)t pare gaddarika-pravabat 

ajfidnatah kegana Sülapaüger bhagyanti siddhav apathad apetah ॥ 
occurring towards the end of » Ms of Srindtha’s Sraddha-viveka-vyakhya. ~ 
See Shastri and Gui, Calcutta Sanskrit College Catalogue, IT, pp. 396-7, No. 433). 

3 This belief, which is rooted in Jaimini's PErva mimamsa, is the guiding 
ptinciple of all the writers of Brahmanical ritualistic works including the 
Smrti Níbandhas. 

3 Of the verses— 

samdeha-timir&cohanna-S$r&ddha-kalpa-praka$sikiü | 
jagaj-jadyapaha klptà sasnebam éraddha-di(pi)k& n 
( occurring at the end of Srinatha's Sraddha-dipika ) ; 
&o8ra-dvaidha-samjáta-samdeha-timiraüpahà | 
vibudhananda~janani krteyam $rüddha-oandrikH i 
( cocurring at the close of Srin&tha's Sraddha-candrika ); 
kecit kutarkadbyavasaya + + nye dveśä (? ga )t pare gaddarika-pravahat 
( ocourring towards the end of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Ms of Srin&tha'& 
Sraddha-viveka-vydkhya ) ; 
( continued on the following page ) 
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greatly pained Srinatha who consequently felt that with all his 
erudition in the Brahmanical ritualistic literature beginning with 
the Pürva-mimümsü-suiras cf Jaimini, he bad to find out the 
tight course for the people by breaking as far as possible the 
barriers of orthodoxy and adapting Smrti to popular ideas and 
beliefs to the fullest possible extent. So, he boldly declared that 
tradition ( ptirvapara-krtatva ) was useless in discriminating bet- 
ween right and wrong and that it was ‘ Srutyartha-samvadi- 
nyaya’ (i.e. logic in conformity with the meaning of Sruti ) 
and ‘Pramana’ (authority) that counted in determining the 
proper duties and conduct of the Hindus as well as the right pro- 
cedures of their rites and customs.’ But Srinatha was fully aware 
that these two criteria could only be applied in the case of those 
rites and customs which were originally Brahmanical or which 
had been recognised as such by the authors of the Purinas and 
Smrti Samhitàs and that there were many other customs of local 
growth which were independent of all Nyaya (logic) or Pramana 
(authority ) So, on the authority of Brhaspati, he declared with 
equal boldness the authoritativeness of those local customs whioh, 
though contradictory to the Vedic injunctions, were highly popu- 
lar and time-honoured ( desa-prasiddha).? Judging with these 
criteria the whole mass of Hindu rites and customs Srinatha 
made numerous new and totally-unthought-of changes in Bengal 
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atra gādham |! 
ocourring in the fourth introductory verse of Srinatha’s Krtyatattvarnava ): 
and so on, * : 
Of, the concluding varse of Srinatha's Sraddha-candrika— 
purvapara-krtatvadi sarvam evaprayojakam | 
sapramanem upadeyam na grahyam tad-vinü-krtam i 
Cf. also the following verses occurring towards the beginning of Bri- 
nütha's Vivekürnava : , l 
éruty artha~saravadini yo budbanam naiyayike vartmani pakgapatah | 
tatrasatam gaddarika—pravdba-bhramapanodaya mama sramo ‘yam || 
smpti-sathgraba-fikasu prayo ny aya nirtpitah | 
may& tad-avafistanarh viveka iha tanyate ॥ 
jaiminiya-matzrh prayo lekbyarh bhat}ady-upaskrtam | 
yady apy atra tathBpy ete (? etad ) ghatanü-p&tavam mama tt 
8 goo Srindtha’s Vivekürnava, 
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Smrti. In some cases he rejected such old and time-honoured ous: 
toms as could not stand the test of ' Srutyartha~samvadi-nyaya’ 
or‘ Pramana, ' ! sometimes he upheld the ancient views in pre- 
ference to modern,? sometimes he made provisions with an eye to 
the actual practice of the people,? and sometimes he recommended 


! For instance, in his Krtya-tattvarpova. ( Daooa University Mss, 
No, 4680 ), fol, 67a Srinàtha says: 
* yat tu -‘vrécike Sukla-pakse tu navànnam §asyate budhaih | 
apare kriyam&nam tu dhanusy eva krtam bhavet ॥ 
itl vacanat navaunigama-nimittakam. sraddhantaram haimantik&nnena 
prthak kartavyam iti, tan na | $ráddha-bhede vidhi-gauravapatteh I!” 
On this prohibition Govindananda remarks in his Sraddha-kaumudi, 
p. 264 - 
“tatha $riüddha-viveke — 'navaànn&gama-uimittam api nityam iti 
vaksyate ' ity anena prthak éraddham uktam | 
tasmat satva-Sistair abgikrtam sarva-desesu paramparya-kramigatam 
aoaram unmülayitum icchatém adhunikanam vacasi nadarah küryah" 


For other instances of this kind see Govindinanda's Srüddha-kaumudi, p. 
११9 ( yac ca Sridatta-mat@nusarind praoingoüra-ditsana-grahilena ... see +, oe 
&dhunikena kalpitam tat sarva~desiya-gobhila-pustakesu adrstatvat bhatta- 
phasyadindm asammatatvac ca upahasaniyam eva), Dana-kaumudi, p. 98 
( atradhunikah ~.. .. .. prücinBoaram ullaighya vyavasthapayanti, tad 
afuddham ), and so on. 

8 Of., for instance, Govindananda’s remark in his Dina-kaumudi, p. ltt 
“na ca paryuksanam apy Edau na syad iti vacyam, homanantarasyaiva 
vyudasaid iti prücina-matam eva pramanam adbunikoktam heyam iti.” 


* Cf, for instance, Srin&tha's allowance for the consumption of fish by the 
people except on some Parvan days enumerated in two verses'( viz., ‘ caturdasy 
astami caiva ' and ‘stri-taila-mamsa-sambhog!) quoted by him from the Vignu- 
yurüna, and Govindünanda's remark on the same in his Varga-kaumudi, p. 230- 
“ vispu-purage ~ caturda$y agtami oaiva amayasyatha purnima | 





parvüny etani rajendra ravi-samkrüntir eva ca ॥ 

stri-taila~-mamsa-sambhogi parvasv etesu vai pum&n | 

viumütra-bhojanam nama pray&ti narakam mrtah i 
atradbunikah ‘ nisedho' yam snanadi-vidhivat punya-kaàla eva. tatah param 
matsyadinim upabhogo nirvivada eva’ iti lobhaüdhyapita-kutarkah §istan 
earam vilopayanti | tau mandam ! ” 

Bengal has been 8 fish~consuming country from ancient times, According 
to Brhaspati, the people of the eastern countries were fish-eaters ( matsyidas 
oa narüh pilrve | ~ For the verses of Brhaspati on the customs and conduct of 
the people of different parts of India, see Devanna-bhatta’s. Smrti-candrika, 
ed, L. SrinivasaoBrya, Mysore i94-2, Vol. I, p. 25, and Bhatta Nilakantha’s 
Vyavahàüra-mayükha, ed, P. V. Kane, Bombay 926, p. 7). As a matter of fact, 
fish was so widely consumed in Bengal that a strict Brahmanist like Bhatta 


( continued on the following page ) 
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‘highly popular and time~honoured customs even though they 
could not be supported by Nyàya or Pramana.'’ But in spite of 





~ 
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Bhavadeva did not find anything wrong in the eating of fish and mest even by 
a Brahmin. Bhavadeva says: ५ But the statement of Chagaleya, viz., ‘Meat 
should not be taken unnecessarily; it may be taken in a funeral ceremony; a 
Brahmin, who takes meat.on other occasions, should undergo the Prajāpatya 
(penance ) '; that of Yajfiavalkya, viz,, * A ( Brabmin) should fast for three 
( consecutive ) days, in case he takes fish according to his:own swaet will’; 
that of Manu, viz., ‘ A twice-born, who knows the law, should: not take meat 
in normal times against rule; because by taking meat against rule ha is eaten 
up, after death, in a helpless condition by those ( animals whose flesh he has 
eaten )’; and also that of Vyasa, viz., ' By ( enjoying) women, and ( besnearing ) 
oil (on the body )and eating meat on the Amivasya, Pürnima, Caturdasi, 
Astami and Samkrünti, a manis born as a Cándila; ... ... ...' ; - - all this 
( prohibition ) is meant for the prohibited (days) Caturdagi eto. ... ... ... So itis 
understood that there is no crime in the eating of fish and meat. ( Prayascitta- 
prakarana, ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 927, pp. 67-68), The 
Brhaddharmapuraya also allows even Brahmins to take fish and msat under 
certain restrictions, saying: “One should not eat fish and mea; ou the 
Amüvüsya, Pürnimà, Caturdasi, Dvadasi, Astami, Sunday, Samkranti and all 
other auspicious days. One should never take fish, meat, Masiira, , Masa, 
Nimba, Ardraka and oil on Sundays. A Brahmin should eat Rohita. Sakula, 
Saphara and other fish which are white and have scales”. ( Brhaddharma- 
purüna, Vahgavasi ed., IIL 5, 44-46 ). The great spread of Tantricism in 
Srinitha's days probably also encouraged people to take meat, fish eto. at 
any time they liked. So, following Bhatta Bhavadeva, Srinütha explained 
the verses of the Vignu-purüna as liberally as possible. 


Of. also Govind&nanda's refutation of Srin&tha's view as regards the use of 
certain Mantras by Südras in funeral ceremonies: “ &dhunikas tu ~ * arghyar- 
tham pitr-patresu preta-patram prasecayet | ye samānā itidvübhyüm etaj 
jfeyam sapindanam ii’ iti bhavisyapuranan mantra-dvayasya pradhana-éarita- 
ghatakatvavadharanaé tatradhikara-bodhaka~vidhinaiva stri-4tidrayor ye 
saminda iti mantra-dvaya-pathe adhikarah kalpyate! ata eva auayaivossrjerann 
iti paraskare eva-kàrena vakyantara-nirasat vrgotsarge enam yuv&nam iti 
mantrapathe éüdrüdhik&ra ityübuh | tan mandam ! " ( Sraddha-taumudi, 
Bibliotheca Indica ed. , pp. 436-7 ). 

It is to be noted here that the Brhaddharma-purána (IH. 4, 22-23) allows 
Brabmins to impart Mantras io Südras in times of distress, 

| See, for instance, Krtya-tativarpava ( Dacca University Ms No, 4630, 

fol. 53b), wherein Srin&tha recommends the beginning ofthe Laksrhivrata 

onthe Bhadra-suklastami without citing any authority. But Govindznanda 

rejects such recommendation saying: ‘ tasyam astamyam arabhya kysnstami- 

paryantam laksmivratam Hearantityacareh, mülam na drstam ity upeksitam i 
Varsa-kaumudi, Bibl. Ind. ed, , p. $9 ), 


d 
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all his reformed ideas Srinatha could not look upon the Tantras 
with as much respect as was due to these works in his days. 
Like Sülap&ni he regarded Sruti and Smrti (ineluding Purana ) 
as authorities on Dharma and used Tantric works only to 
support or supplement their directions’; but he cid never give 
these works a higher position in any case or admit any rite 
which was originally Tantric, 


Whatever Srinatha’s views might have been as regards the 
Tantras and the Tantric rites, he was never pardoned for the 
innovations he tried to bring about in Bengal Smrti. His works, 
which crested a stir in Bengal, were severely criticised by some 
of his contemporaries and immediate successors, of whom 
Govindànanda, Raghunandana snd Acyuta Cakravartin deserve 
speCial mention. Of these three scholars the first, with his Vedic 
inclinations, could hardly tolerate the reformed views of Sri- 
nätha. Consequently, he called Srinatha ‘ Adhunika’ ( modern, 
or holding up-to-date views), and characterised him with such 
expressions as ‘ expert in finding fault with old customs for the 
sake of fame’, ‘ willing to uproot those customs which were 
followed by all cultured men in all countries and which were 
handed down by generations’, ‘teaching bad logic out of greed’, 
etc.” and often refuted his views with such terms as ‘taddheyam’, 
‘tan mandan’, ‘tad upahasaniyam eva’, etc. 


It is clear from these terms and expressions used by Govinda- 
nanda in connection with Srinatha that the latter was expected 








! For instance, the Güruda-tantra, Rudra-yamala, and Saivügama are 
quoted in the Kriya-tattvárnava. In the introduction to his Dana-candrika 
Srivstha says thot he wrote this work after consulting the Matsya-tantra eto. 

It js to be noted that Srinadtha uses the Tantric works very sparingly, 


£ Bee the line ‘kecit khydti-grahilah pracinaoara-dugage patavah 
occurring towards the end of the Dacca University Ms. of Govindánanda's 
commentary on Silapani’s Sr@ddha-viveka and pointing unmistakably to 
Srinadtha 


Bee also Sraddha-kaumudi, p. l?9-yac oa $ridatta-matünusarinà prioiná- 
cüra-düsans-grahilena ... ... 2dhunikena kalpitam ... ... ; Srüddha-kaumudi, 
p. 264 —tasmat sarva-Sistair ahgikrtaih sarva-de$esu paratparya-kramagetam 
aoaram unmülayitum icchatám adhunikanaih vacasi nadarah karyah; Varga- 
katmudt, p. 2L6- atradhunikah ... ... iti lobhadhyapita-kutarkah $igtüodüram 
vilopayanti .. ... ; and so on, 
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t» acquire fame and to exercise great influence on the Hindu 
society. As a matter of fact, Govindánanda looked upon Sri 
natha as a great rival who stood in the way of his establishing his 
own views among the people.’ 

Raghunandana also refuted his teacher's views on many occa- 
scons but not so vocifercusly as Govindánanda. He seems to have 
made it a point to refer to his teacher's opinions wherever neces 
sary and sometimes apologised to his readers for going against 
some of his teacher's views, thus testifying to the great hold that 
Srindtha had on the society. 

In his Düya-bhüga-siddhànta-kumuda-candrikà Acyuta Cakra- 
vartin also criticises and often refutes Srindtha’s views as expres- 
sed in his commentary on the Daya-bh@ga. As a matter of fact, 
Asyuta looks upon Srindtha as a great rival and tries hard to 
eesablish his own views against those of Srinatha. 

IIE Srin&tha's Influence on the Posterity 

Though Srinatha was thus looked upon by his contemporarie 
and immediate successors as a very prominent figure in the field 
of Smrti and expected to have a very bright future, his works 
were soon eclipsed by those of his worthy pupil Raghunandana, 
whom Srinatha educated with all his learning and affectionate 
७876, into whom he infused his reformed ideas together with his 
‘pad logic’, and who thus grew up into a far more vastly 
learned Smärta scholar with highly critical acumen, a greater 
Naiydyika, and a more worthy reformer with highly liberal views 
than his teacher. With his thorough knowledge of the entire 
Brahmanical ritualistic literature (including the Puranas and the 
Nibandhas) and with the judicious application of the principles 
of Mimamsa in cases of divergence of opinions, Raghunandana 
wa3 able to arrive at such logical conclusions as could hardly 
be challenged by his contemporaries or successors. Raghu- 
nardana’s vast scholarship, unlike that of his teacher, made him 
respectful of the popular and time-honoured Brahmanical 
customs and taught him to give due consideration to these with 





i Cf the verse— 
keoit khyati-grahilàh pracindcdra-disane patavah ! 
mama matam tisthapayisor vacam santo ’nugrhnantu il 
eceucring towards the end of the Dacca University Ms. of G ovindānanda’s 
commentary on Stlapani’s Sraddha-viveka, 
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the help of all his resources. He never overlooked the actual 
state of society round him but always remembered that the 
science of Law, like grammar, is based on usage, that no success- 
ful jurist or law-giver has ever been guided by his own a priori 
speculations, and that the business of a true law-giver is not so 
much to create laws as to adapt them to fhe needs and circumat- 
ances of the people for whom his laws are meant, Consequently 
we see that as on the One hand Raghunandana gives due con- 
sideration to the Brahmanical rites and customs then prevailing 
in this Province, so also on the other he acknowledges the 
authority of Tantras ( including the Sarhhitas and Agamas) in 
almost all kinds of injunctions ~ religious, social, personal or 
political -, sometimes gives these works greater importance than 
even the Puranas and Smrti-Samhitás, and admits some of the 
most popular Tantric rites (such as Tantrik! Diksa) into his 
works.! Thus Raghunandana's works satisfied the demands of 
the Hindu society in Bengal and threw Srindthe’s works into the 
background, 

With whatever amount of respect Srindtba’s successors might 
have looked upon him, his works were not buried in oblivion 
immediately after hia death. An examination of Raghunandana’s 
works shows that in spite of all his differences of opinions he not 
only looked upon Srinatha as an authority in many eases? but 
plagiarised, on several occasions, long extracts ‘ron: his teacher's 
works, Verbal similarity is sometimes found even between the 


} For the nature and extent of theinfluence of Tantras on Raghunandana's 
works see my article in Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, 933, pp. 678-704, 

% See, for instance, Smrti-tativa, I, p. 9I ( yat tu‘ caturthi-samyuta käryä 
we ae S Kvacit ॥ ! iti brahma-vaivarta-vacanam paficami-yutanisedhakam 
tad vináyaka-vrata-param iti guru-caranah ) which refers to Srin&tha's Krtya- 
tatlvarnava, fol. 29a ( yat tu brahma-vaivarta-vaoanam ‘ saturthi-samyuta 
käryä ... ... kvacit Il’... ... Ityadi tad vindyaka-vrata-visayam ), Smrti-tattva, 
I, p. 357 ( yena ४5४888 sndnam krtasm jalasthasya tenniva tarpanam iti krtya- 
tativárpavah ) which refers to Krfya-tattvarnava, fol, 92b; Smrti-taitva, YI, p.5 
( which refers to Kriya-tattvürnava, fol. 30b); and so on. | 

3 See, for instance, Smrti-tattva, I, pp. 38 ( iyam eva skanda-sasthi ... ... 
* iti brahma-vaivatta-vacanat= Krtya-cattvarnava, fol. 29b skanda-gasthi tu 
^.» iti brahma-vaivarta-vacanüt ).04 ( ... ravi-vàrüdy upavüsa-nisedhas tu 
sone oes dti jaimini-vaeanát = Krtya-tattvürgnava, fol. 33a ravi-vüre ... .. i eine 
iti smeteh), 440 ( = Krtya-tattvárhava, for. ITb-l8a ), 376-7 ( = Krtya- 
tattvarnava, fol. 92a), 769 ( =Krtya- tattvarnave fol. ॥0) and so, on. 
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works of Srindtha and Govind&nanda, So, it is evident that 
Srinstha exercised great influence on his immediate successors, 
That Srindtha’s works continued to be held in high esteem 
and read with interest by the successors of Raghunandana is 
shown not only by the references made to Srinatha or his works 
in the works of Raghunatha Sarvabhauma, Gopala Nydya-pafica- 
nana, Bhavadeva Nyāyālarhkāra Bhattacarya and others’ but - 
also by the recent discovery of Mss, of Srinatha’s works in dif- 
ferent parts of Bengal. 

Srtn&tha's fame as a great Smarta scholar was not confined in 
this Province but traversed far beyond ita limits. Visnubhatta 
Adavalya (son of Ramakrsna ) mentions Acárya-Cüdamani as an 
authority in the K&la-khanda of his Purusürtha-cíntàmani, which 
was written by him for the Brahmins of Southern ludis 
Kamalakara-bhatta also refers to ‘ Acdrya-Ciidamani ' and his 
* Kriya-taitvàrnava ' in his Nirnaya-sindhu.® 





l| See Raghuratha Sarvabhauma’s — Smürta-vyavasthürnava ( Dacca 
University Ma No. 2I26 : ), fcls. 2b, 3b, 44b; Gopila Ny&üya-paficünana's Acara- 
nirnaya ( Dacca University Ms No, 327A ), fol. 9b, 4$auca-nirnaya ( Dacca 
University Ms No. 3270). fol. 42a, Tithi-nirnaya ( Dacca University Ms No. 
327G-), fols. l3a-b, li9b-I208; Candana-dhenu-düna (an anonymous work- 
Daoea University Ms No, 4475 ), fols. ib-2a, 

For Bhavadeva Nyayslsrikars Bhattacarya's work referring to * Acarya~ 
cüdümapi' see Haraprasad Shastri, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss in the Library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, III, p. I94, No. 2096 

A Tattva-krtyürgava ( Kriya-taitvürnava ? ) is quoted as an authority in 
ths Sara-samgraha (fol 50t ) of Goraksa Sarman, son of Ananda Pagdita 
(see H. P. Shastri, Descr. Cat. of Sans. Mss, ASB, ITI, p. 257, No. 2i6l); the 
Acira-candrika and the Sraddha-candrika are mentioned among the 
authorities at the beginning cf an anonymous Smrti work ( see H. P. Shastri, 
op cit., III, p. 327, Nos. 2209 and 22i0 ); and so on. 

- * See H. P. Shastri, Descr. Cat. of Sans, Mss, ASB, IIT, p. 332, No. 2236. 
Ses also R. L. Miira, Notices of Sans. Mss, VII, pp. I37-9, No. 2369. 

3 See Nirnaya-sindhu | Nirnaya Sagara Press edition), pp. 4, 96, 27-8, 
222, 426 ( for references to ' Cüd&mani' or * Acirya-otidamani’), and pp. अ96. 
]28, 489, ]88 ( for references to the‘ Krtya-tattvárnava ' ) 
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THE SANSKRIT EQUIVALENTS OF TWO PALI WORDS 
BY 
D. D, KOSAMBI 


In this note, new Sanskrit equivalents are proposed for the 
Pali words sammüpüáso and vassaküra. The first of these is usually 
restored as samyak-püsa, on the analogy of the eightfold path, and 
such equivalences as sammasambuddha=samyak-sambuddha. 
'l'he second is Sanskritized as Varsakars, being the name of a high 

7 brahmin minister of king Ajatagatru. 
I. sunmüpüso = éamyüprüsah 
. A famous gatha of the Kosalasamyutta reads :'assamedham 
purisamedham :sammüpüsai vüjapeyam X niraggalam mahdrambha 
na te konti mahapphala u. Here the Buddha preaches against the 
five great yajfías which, in his view, give no fruit that can com- 
pensate the killing. The passage, of course, may be of later compo- 
sition, but even so must have been founded in fairly early tradition, 
for the fight against fire-saorifices in general bad lopg been won 
when the Buddbist canon was Officially edited. Of the five, the 
first is clearly the asvamedha, the second the purusamedha, and the 
fourth, the vzjapaya. Ali these are well known tothe vedic and 
Brihmanie ritual, though the second had gone out of fashion. 
The. other two are not known under the restored names samgakpüsa 
and nirargala, The question then is: did the writer of the gātbā 
make a mistake through ignorance or gre these sacrifices actually 
to be recognized; perhaps under some other name ? 


Pataüjali on Panini 4. l. 33 gives a different list of five great 
yajfias : servena ca grhasthena pafica mahüyajRà nirvartyüh, yac cádah 
süyam-pratar-homa-caru-purcdü$ün nirvapali tasyüsüviste, Now it 
cannot be argued that this casts any doubt on the gatha list; these 
are modest householder’s sacrifices, much more restricted in scope 
and expense than the others, which sre royal prerogatives weighing 





* This paper was originally destined for the Gode Festschrift, and is still 
dedicated to Prof. P. K. Gode, true scholar and good friend, —D. D. K. 
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heavily upon the subject population. If we took Patafijalis list 
as valid on all oceasions, ve should have to abandon even the thrae 
great yajfias identified above. The five principal yaj&as of the 
Satapatha Brahmans [ 6. 2. , ]8 J are merely a classification by 
tha five principal sacrificial animals, whence even the vüjapeya 
is not properly included therein, though well known to the 
Brahmans, Inthe Manusmrti 3. 69-7 the sacred number five of 
the mahdyajfias is still retained but the sacrifices have been 
sublimated to an idealized position: adhyipanam brahmayajiah 
pitryajfastu tarpanam: homo daivo balir bhauto nryajiio’tithi- 
püjanam. This can give no information about the original five 
great sacrifices, beyond their number, 


A reasonable conjecture is possible about the fifth in Buddha’s 
series, nirargala. I submit that this could only mean the later 
form of the a$vamedha, so well-known from its description in: 
classical Sanskrit literature, as contrasted with the original where 
the main function was the actual killing of the horse, just like 
the killing of any other victim at the sacrifice. In the later form, 
the effects of the sacrifice are greatly heightened by first setting 
the horse free (unbridled = airargala) for a certain period, con- 
quering those who opposed the horse's passage. A parallel is 
found in other places and times with the human sacrifice, where 
the victim has a period of the freest enjoyment of pleasures before 
being killed; rudimentary traces of this survive even into 
modern times in connection with those agrarian festivals which 
ara derived irom fertility rites. Finally we can demonstrate 
specific use of the adjective in connection with the asvamedha, as 
for example in the Ramopakhydna of the Mahabharata (Crit, ed. 3. 
273. 69 od) dasüsvamedhán Gjahre jürulhyan sa mirargalan. Pama 
himself is credited in the epic with having followed the later 
fashion. In Rgveda i. 62-3, the oldest a$vamedha did not allow 
the horse to wander fres, being a direct sacrifice. 


There remains the summüpaso. To Brabmasri V. S. Rama- 
eandra Sastrigal of Bangalore, I owe the suggestion that we: 
abould see here samy@prasa or^parüsa, Several references can be 
fonnd in liturgieal texts: Asvaläyana srauta sūtra 3. 0. 9: 
ahavaniyam avadipyamiinam arvak samyGpardsid idanta ekampara 
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Ula ekam iti samvapetl. Kātyāyana Srauta sūtra I5 9. 9: 
Ghavaniyid và purastie chamyüprüse $amyüprüsa dgneya-suumya- 
savitra-barhaspatya-tvastra-vai$vanarü yathoktam u ( cf. also Sadvim- 
$a Bráhmana 2, i0 and com. ). Just what the act was, is not clear 
but it seems to have been of considerable importance, first because 
Of its association with the river Sarasvati: Tàpdya-maha- 
brahmans 25. ]3. 2 sa daksinena lirena ágneyenastakapülena $amya- 
pardsiyat, -A refuge of that name is placed on the west bank of 
the Sarasvati in Bhagavatapuraina J. 7. 2 brahmanadyam sarasva- 
tyàm a@sramah pascime (ate | áamiyGprüsa iti prokta rsinüm satravar- 
dhanah\\. One may recall here the story of Brhaddevata vii. 58~9 
whioh shows Vyamsa ( who had become king of Videha, a coun- 
try then outside the Aryan pale, by a curse of Vasistha) being 
allowed to sacrifice on the banks of the Sarasvati by favour of 
Indra Vaikuntha. 

While samydpraisa is some act of ritual casting of a rod or 
measurement which has given its name to the entire yajiia, at least 
regards Magadhan tradition contemporary with the Buddha, there 
are other elements of sanctity in the name, Samyd means a wooden 
wedge, rod, or peg, presumably from the wood of the gami tree 
( Prosopis spicigera Lia. or Mimosa suma Roxb. ) which is specially 
related to the fire-sacrifice, Just as $Sampüka has been read for 
samyüka, the rare word Samoa for lightning may originally have 
been Samyd. Sumigarbha is an epithet of fire supposed thereby to 
be peculiarly resident in the wood, agnigarbha śamīm iva. The 
moving upper part of the fire-plough (arani ) is to be made of sami 
wood, The sanctity of the tres and its uses in divination, for 
images, and even for specially potent tooth-sticka are attested by 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsambita: 29. , 53. 87, 54, 83, 54. 85, 59, 5, 
85. 6. 


Our identification samydprasa is thus quite reasonable, taking 
note of the fact that it was a rare and expensive mahayajfía for 
kings. 

IL. Vassaküra = Vatyakara 

The Brahmin Vessakára appears as Magadha-mahamiátya 
during the last years of Buddha’s life. Even after the Buddha’s 
death, according to Mugjhimaniküya 08, he was chief minister at 
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tke time when Ajatasatru was fortifying his older capital Rája- 
grha against possible attack by the Pradyota king. Earlier, in 
the Mahüparinibbauasulla | Digha-nikaya 46 ), he appears associ- 
ated with another chief minister Sunidha. The two are engaged in 
carrying out AjàtaSairu's carefully thought out measures against 
the Licchavi confederacy, a principal result being the foundation 
of Patna on the Ganges. The city is actually being laid out as the 
Buddha passes through on the last journey of his life. Apart from 
the obvious strategic value of the site, the attbakathis give a 
further plausible explanation: that trade was greatly hindered by 
dual control of the river, both the Liechavis and the king collect- 
ing taxes on all goods consigned to the emporium [ putabhe- 
Ganam =a place where bundles of merchandise are opened for 
trade]. The commentary goes on to give further details of the 
Licchavi campaign, The same minister Vassakára was exiled in 
simulated disgrace by AjataSatru, ingratiated himself with the 
LÀüechavi oligarchs, set them against each other so that they no 
longer attended to business in common assembly. AjataSatru’s 
army then marehed in unopposed. The story itself recalls the 
capture of besieged Babylon for Darius by his noble Zopyrus, as 
narrated at the end of bcok III by Herodotus. Whatever the 
actual truth of the Magadhan story, it is undeniably setin a 
period of decline for the independent oligarebies, with the decay 
of tribal institutions, the growth of strong monarchies, and a 
tendency towards “ universal" empire. 


The name of the minister is generally restored as Vargakara, 
“rainmaker,” In tnat sense, varsaküra applies to a cloud .or to 
the cricket that chirps before a rain. It could, therefore, apply as 
we.l to certain frogs that croak before a rain, and chanting 
Brahmins are compared to such frogs by a famous hymn, Rgveda 
vii. I03. One may further point to the frog signet on some punch- 
marked coins of the pre-Mauryan period, and to the Mandikya~ 
upanisad, which would seem to complete a secondary proof of 
the restoration. 

Nevertheless, I propose vaéyaküra (better vasyakara or vasyakdrin) 


as the proper Sanskritization of vassaküra. Such an equivalent 
for the ssa is clearly and uniquely to be found in Vipasel — Vipesy! 
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for the name of a legendary former Buddha ( Digha-nikaya l4). 
My principal justification is the story of winning over tle 
Licehavis. The tradition cannot be questioned that the Licchavis 
were conquered by the treachery of a Brahmin minister, and 
va$yaküra would mean “he who subjugates or wins over,” a name 
invented after the event became accepted history. After all, the 
event itself belongs to the period after the passing of the Buddha 
but long before the time of Ašoka, hence to a period for which 
memory of details was likely to be rather faint. The actual trick 
of sending a minister in supposed disgrace to cause dissension in 
the enemy's camp is found carefully illustrated in a famous 
brahminica] work on niti, the Pafcatantra; ‘it is the main theme 
of the entire third tantra, the XKakolükiyam. The technique of 
breaking up dangerous samghas, the Licchavis included, by 
sowing discord through special agents, is the theme of Artha- 
$astra XI 

Vassakara seems to have been the first Brabmin to hold the 
position of a political minister, Taran&tha's history of Buddhism 
(tr. A. Schiefner, p. 3) reports Asoka as having been under the 
evil influence of a minister Bhrguráksasa, by which might be 
meant a Bhargava brahmin, ( though we have Bhargava potters 
also as in Majih. 0), But this is unquestionably the earlier of 
the two ASokas who introduce so much confusion into Buddhist 
records, and I have shown how the name might be explained by a 
similarity of signets on punch-marked coins; the earlier or 
Kalasoka is probably a Saigunaga, perhaps the same as the 
Kakavarni of the far more confused purina tradition. After: 
wards brahmin ministers are commoner, the most famous being 
Visnugupta Canakya. The Sunga dynasty ends by Brahmin 
ministers usurping the throne, the Kanvayanas who set so handy 
.an example to the Peshwas 


The Licchavis maintained their prestige as a superior Aryan 3 
tribe for a whole.millennium after the Buddhs, as shown by the 


specia] honour accorded to and derived from the princess Kumara 


dev! in the earlier Gupta Inscriptions. But the Magadhan ` | 


Brahmins were already being known inthe earlier aga by the 

contemptuous designation of brahmabandhu, precisely for their 

association with extra-vedic erüftyas such as the Liechavis. To 

judge from the names given for characters of like standin 

Vassakara should have been given either by a gotra name or by 
8 [Annals B. O. R. I.] 


Se 
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double nomenclature. For example, the brigand Amgulimala is 
Gargya Maitrayaniputra [ Wajjh. 86']; Sariputta is really Upatissa 
Sariputta, his friend Punna Mantaniputta [ Majjh. 24 ]. The system 
of designation by the mother’s gotra name is supported by the 
vaméa in the Brhad-áranyaka-upanisad 6. 9, not to mention the 
later (and southern ) S&tavühana inscriptions. We must distin- 
guish local customs from later uniformize! regulations such as are 
genctified in the Manusmrti, which goes to the extent of deriving 
quite well-known tribes as mixed castes, Thus Ms. 0.22 so treats 
J^alla, Malla, Nicchivi, and Dravida, of which the last needs no 
comment; the Mallas were a famous triba in the days of the Buddha, 
and Nicchivi ig undoubtedly to be emended as Licchavi. Guilds 
that developad out of provincial or tribal organizations are treated 
in the same manner, i. e. Ms. 00. i7 for Magadha [ traders ], I0. 5 
‘for Vaideha and Abhira. 0. 2 for Avantya. The Pukkasa of Ms. 
40, 48 and L0. 38 might be the lowly workers’ guild of Majjh. 29 
er even be connected with a Gandhàran tribe as in Majjh. L40 


In fact, the whole goíra organization seems to differ, for 
Magadha of those days, fron snything now sanctioned in brah- 
minical soritpures. Buddha's personal name in the Pali tradition 
is everywhere Gotama, but in Mayjh. 4 it is taken as his gotra 
name, which would normally be permissible, though his father is 
nowhere thus designated. But his aunt and stepmother is Maha- 
prajapatl Gotami, apparently of the Gotama gotra; whence his 
ceseased mother Maya must also have been a Gotami, So, we 
have either marriage within a gotra (in spite of Bodhayana’s 
“ grulamindm sarvesim avivihah”) or the derivation of Gotama 
Bs GotamIputra. The former possibility would no; have been 
mentioned at all but for the tradition of brother-sister marriages 
among the Sakya founders of Kapilavatthu ( Digha-nikaya 3) 
This is also to be seen among the Iranians of the same period, as 
for example from the story of Hutósa, or the saint Ardaviraz. A 
rather far-fetched attempt may be made to show some contact 
with the Iranians by pointing to the inscriptions of Darius [, 
which mention three distant but apparently Aryan groups of 
Bakas: दाद tigrakhoda, sak homavrgü, sakü tyey taradraya ; the 
Elamite word for Saks in the same irseriptions is Sakka exactly 
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asin Pali, the Babylonian being Gimirri We know from the 
Mauryan inscriptions that officers from Iran served in Western 
India, while the Maga Brahmins from Sakadvipa mentioned in 
the Sambarpurins as settled on the Candrabhaga ( adhya 2. 25, 
26 ) are surely Magian priests of the sun-a deity whose images 
are to be made in Iranian dress, according to Var&hamibhira. 
However, it is not necessary to believe in the improbable Iranian 
contact with or influence upon the Sakyas (the name itself being 
Sanskritized from the Pali Sakka ) Herzfeld (४ Zoroaster and His 
World, ' Princeton, 947; p. tL9) gives an explanation which 
could apply as well to India: “The Iranians, when immigra- 
ting, superposed themselves upon an aboriginal population with 
matriarchal family. Their eiidogamy is not only foreign to all 
other strictly exogamous nations of the IE language, but some- 
thing prohibited ,, Brother-and-sister marriage resuits from 
reconciling the two opposed principles of inheritance: it enables 
the son to inherit from his father as son of his father's sister. But 
never do children of the same mother marry.” Here, we have 
at least pointed to a legendary exception to the custom among 
“nations of the I.E. language.” In the Pabbajjasutta of the Sutta- 
nipéte, which belongs to the oldest portion of the Pali canon, 
we find the Buddha’s real gotra and family given explicitly in his 
own words: Gdicca müma gottena, süikiyd nama jatiya. Possibly, 
the brahmin custom of citing the mother’s gotra name may indi- 
cate 8 survival of group-marriage, but these speculations carry us 
too far from the original purpose, which was merely to show that 
Vassak&ra is not named as he should have been by contemporary 
usage. His nickname is, therefore, the more likely to have beeg; 
invented after the conquest of the Licchavis, as was Amgulima- 
le's from his necklace made of the little fingers of his victims. 
No name like varsakdra is found in any of the extant gotra lists. 


One part of Herzfeld's statements is not quite true. Herodotus 
reports explicitly ( iii. Al) that Cambyses married ' his full sister, 
the daughter both of his father and his mother. It was not the 
custom of the Persians before his time, to marry their sisters’. 
Phaedima, daughter of Otanes, had been married ( iii. 68) to Qam- 
byses and was taken to wife, tog ether with the rest of Cemby seg 
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wives-by the Magus Bardiya, pseudo-Smerdis. Darius killed-the 
‘Magué and married ( iii, 88 ).... two daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and 
Artystoné; cf whom Atossa had been married twice before, once to 
Cambyses her brother, and once to the Magus... He married also 
Parmys, daughter of Smerdis, son of Cyrus; and likewise took 
to wife [ Phaedima]'. Now note that Cyrus was himself son 
cf his predecessor’s daughter. Alexander of Macedon married 
Statira, daughter of the last Achaemenid Darius. He had a son by 
. a mistress Barsiné ; but his widow Roxana, who was herself with 
child by Alexander, caused only Statira who was not and Statira’s 
. sister (not married to Alexander) to be assassinated after 
Alexander's death, ignoring the low-bcrn Barsine and her son. 
All this points to just one conclusion, that in spite of patriarchal 
rulers, the people.of the Persian empire must have preserved a 
tradition of succession to the throne through the female heir. This 
might give the correct translation of ( Darius I): duvitütaranam 
eayam khsayathya Gmahya ( Behistün, 4): ‘we have been kings in 
fhe double line,’ that is, by mother-right as well as father-right. 


RASAKAMADHENU, A WORK ON ALCHEMY 
BY CUDAMANI MISRA AND ITS DATE— 
Bétween A. D. r$00 and I700 
Bv 
P. K. Gope "E M" 
A work-on alchemy called the Rasakamadhenu by Sri Cadamani, 
son of Harirama, and grandson of Balabhadra was edited and. 
published by Vaidya Jadavaji Trikamji Acarya of Bombay in 3925 
( pages 548). The editor does not record any information ' about 
the author and his date. He only states that he has based his edition 
on two MSS? of the work, one from Kashmir and the other from 
Amritsar. The text is rich in citations from: many works on 
rasavidya (alchemy ). I propose, therefore, to record in this paper 
a critical analysis of it with a view to fixing some limits for its date 
The work begins as follows :— 
** औष्सादवरारूढो जयति त्रिपुराप्रिय: | 
नित्यानन्दमयो नाथो गरुंनारांयण: स्वयस g ॥ 
उपकरंण घातुसंग्रहरूतक मेचिकित्सां चतुष्पांदेः | 
जयति रसकामधेनुश्रूडामाणिसंग्हीतेयसं us u^ 
The work is divided into Padas as follows :— 
( x ) gagara ( 7 adbikaras ); (2) घातुसग्रहपाद ( 5 adbikaras ) ; 
( 5 ) सुताक्रिबापाद ( 9 adbikàras ) 
These 3 Padas have béen published in the above edition. The 4th 
Pada viz. the चिकरित्सापांद has been published by Vaidya J. K. Shastri: 
of Gondal ( Kathiawad ) 





! The editor has no information about the author -and his date as will be: 
seen from his remark :— 


. रसकामघेनुपंग्रहीता अयं श्रीचडामा्णमिश्रः कासमन्समंये-कतसे 


जनपेदे समजनि td निश्वंयेन वक्त न शबयते । ” 

* Sir P.C. Ray tefers toa "big MS called qiiia compiled by Otdi- 
mani Misra” which reached his hands about the close of the printing of his 
edition of Rasargava (Oalcutta, -I920 — Bib, Indica, woe p. ld of the Table - 
of Contents). p ; 
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The colophon of the present edition records the parentage of 
our author in the following verse :— 


Page 548— “ शाकद्वीपजविप्रछख्यछ मिपक्सेस्यावदाख्यातिमत्‌ 
मिश्रश्रीबळसद्रसव हारिरामस्यात्ससं भ्ूतिना-। 
श्रीचूडामाणिमा रते gea सतक्रियासज्ञितो 
अयेऽस्मिन्रसकाम धेचुकाथिते पादस्तृतीयो मया ॥ ३२९ ॥ ” 


A similar verse is recorded by our author at the end of the rst 
Füda on page :28. The genealogy of our author may be represen- 
ed as follows :— M 


बलभद्रमिश्र (a Brahmin physician of grata )' 
| 
son 
इरिराम 


son 
चूडामणि ( the author of रसकामघेत ) 


Aufrecht records no entries about the रसकामधघेच or its author 
चूडामाणि in his Calalogus Catalogorum, He mentions ( CC I, p. 367) - 
one “ बलभद्र, son of दामोदर, brother of हरिराम, wrote in 656 हायनरत्न 
jy.” This qaaa cannot be identical with qauz, the grand-father 
०! चूडामाणि, as हरिराम was his son and not his brother. Aufrecht 
( CC I, p. 367) mentions another बलभद्र as the author of नवरत्नघातु- 
farg a work on medicine ( B. 4. 226). This Ms is dated ‘ Samvat 
7५74 (= A.D. r5sIi8). It remains to be proved if this aguz is identi- 
cal with qgagrüsr the grand-father of qarar. the author of the 


रञञकामधेन्‌ 


The works and authors mentioned and quoted by “the author’ 
of the Rasakamadhenu are as follows :— l 





! Nanda Lal Dey in his Geographical Dictionary ( 927 ), p. 79 identifies 
शाकद्वीप win “ Tartary ineluding Turkestan in Central Asia, the country of the 
Sakas”. The Sakas invaded India and established themselves at Mathura, 
Ujjayini, and Girinagara as Ksotrapas. Evidently चलमद्भगमिश्र cannot belong t9 
Tartary. He possibly belonged to the J. P. or Panjab, At any rate hq belong; ! 
ed to Northern India 0. 


(१) 
(2) 
(8) 


(4) 
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रसाणद, pp. 4, 2, 3, ।3, 4, 26, ]8, 22, 24, 28, 8!, 33, 48, 5 
53, 68 


रसेन्द्रचूडामणी, pp. 2, 7, i4, 6, ( 'सोमदेवछतरसेन्द्रचूडामणी-85 ), 
44, 50 न 

रससारे, pp. 3, 7, l, 3, £4, 5, 5, 26, 22, 23, 29, 47, 52 
52, 69, 7 80 


WTA, pp. 3, 728, रसपद्धतिटीकायाम्‌ ( p. LL), रसपद्धातिटी का कार 
( p. 7 ), 24, 85 


(5) tanagata, p. 3 


-(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(0) 
(I2) 
(i2) 
(43 ) 
(i4) 


(45) 
: 8) 


(am) 


.7(i8) 
(9) 
(20) 
(श) 
(22) 


रस्तरत्नाकर, pp. 7, 8, 9, 2, 5, 30, 75, 80, 83, Bil. - 

रसेन्द्राचिन्तामणो, pp. 8, 7, 24, 26, 27, ( रसेन्त्राचन्दामणो श्रीराम” 
चन्द्रसत्वाह-ए, 45 ) 

देवेन्द्रगिरिः, pp 9, 09, 63, 76, 86 ( रससारसंग्रहे देवेन्द्रागिरिः ), 
49, LL, 23 (देवेन्द्रागेरिसंगह ) 53, 75 (रससारसंग्रहे 
देवेन्द्रंगिरिः ) 

रसदर्पणे, pp. 9, 38, 275 

देवीयामले, pp. 0, १।, 73, 86, १।2, 250, 3L0 

रसहदये, pp. ]0, 53, 72, 78, 87, 89, 93, I44, 99, 20L. 

रसवारभटे, p. 6. | 

यामले, p. 8. 

ममेव अभिधानकामधेनो, pp. 43, 59, 60, 229, 35, 44, १।7, १।8, 
263 ( मत्कामधिनों ), 

sga, pp. 48, 46, 3IL. 

रससखत्राम, pp. 44, 47, 27,30, 738, 46, 760, L73, 78, £89, 
१99 


रससंकेतकालिकायाम्‌, pp. 48, 50,5, 35, £40, 45, 57, 58, 59, 


472, 94 


रसमातण्डे, pp. 52, 60, 66, 72, LL, 220, 

मद्धावाचन्तामणा, pp. 57, ॥48, 790, 9], (95, (98, 224, 24}. 
निघण्ढराज, p. 58 

रसराजलक्ष्म्पाम्‌, pp. 58, 62, 63, 30, 236, 363, 457. 
अरज्ाणमञ्जयास्‌, p, 59 


(93) अनन्तदेतविरचितरसचिन्तामणो, pp. 66, 99 


(24 ) 


रसरत्नप्रदापकायाम, pp. 79, 77, 4L7, ( रसरत्नप्रदीपे), 206,279, 320 
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(25) surge, pp. 29, 30, 336, 244. 
(26) रसचिन्तावणो, pp, 36, 228, 229, 458 468. 
(27) लोहपद्धतो, pp 36, ]92, 93 ( छोइशाद्भे ), 96, 98,.202, 24 
(28) धन्बन्तरीये, pp. ।38, 246. 
(39) आयुबदप्रकाशे, pp. 45, 303. 
(30) वेद्यकल्पतरो, pp. 46, 73,277, 252.( बेद्यकल्पदुभे ), 242. 
(3L) .सामनाथसंग्रहे, 9. 6l. 
(32) चरकाचसारि रसेन्द्रतितामणी, p. 269. 
(33) sequ, p. 272. 
(34) गोरक्षमते, p. 273. 
(35) रसराजहंसे, pp. 278, 369, 375. 
(?6) मदुरुश्रीदेवनाथमिश्रा', pp. 279, 327, 
(37) रुद्रयामल, pp. 349, 375, 
(38) शसवाग्मटे, p. 368. 
(39) weg, p. 42. 
( 40) रसायनसारसङ्कुहे, 9. 455, 
(4.) हेमत्रन्ट्रादयः कुक्कुटान। वर्मयन्ति । रसहृदथे= ” 
(42) बिलोचनः, ए. १6, 
(43) रसरत्न, p. ।39. 
(44) Sarees, pp. 7, १72. 
(45) रसरहस्यात, p. 472. , 

In the above list of references No. ॥7 ( रससक््तकलिका ) is very 
important as it gives us one terminus to the date of the Rasakáma- 
abenu. The only work on rasa bearing the name  Rasasanketakalika 
is that by Kayastha Camunda, who composed his Parnanighante in 
A. D. 7462 ( Sathvat 538 ).* In view of this reference we may 


safely conclude that the Rasakamadhenu was composed after 
A. D. 7462. 


The Rasahamadbenu ( = RK ) mentions and quotes trom a work 
called 4 Rasamrta” ( Ret, No. 25 in the above list). If this work 
is identi al with **Rasamrta by Pandit Vaidyakendra in 4. C. r495” 





| Vide my two papers on Kayastha Cümunda and his works in Poona 
Crientalist, Vol, V, (940 ), pages I-8 and 8-0. 
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mentioned by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal in his Bibliography! .of 
medical works the date of the Rasakamadbenu can be easily shifted 
forward upto A. D. ıṣ0ọ0. The RK mentions a work called 
** Ayurvedaprakasa " ( Ref. No. 29 ). If this work is identical. with 
the Ayurvedaprakasa> composed by Sri Madhava of Benares in 
A. C. 2734 according to Thakore Saheb we can shift forward the 
date of the RK upto A. D. I734. As Thakore Saheb has not docu- 
mented his entries in the Bibliography Iam unable to rely upon 
them in my present inquiry. On the strength of the quotations . 
from the Rasasanketakatika we may however, definitely say that the 
RK is later than about A. D. r500. 


During my study of the RK I have found the following Mantras 
in Hindi recorded in it in different contexts :— 


Page 48 — Mantra from Rasendracadamani :— 


e 


AY रसेन्द्रचूडामणो त्वन्यो मन्त्रः | 
ॐ नाभिमहेश तुं आदित्यकुण्डली वाछकी नाग 
तथा चरविषजङ्गमाविष उभयो गिनि हितकर पुत्रकरीं 
परमधिया मोनि ताभि अमुके शरीरप्रवेश नाहि fau 
Page 49 — “ अथ विषभक्षणमन्त्रः— 
अरे विस saaa Repos दीढासि AA घन्धोऽसि . गाण्डिल 
उसससठिपल खाण्डपलासऽद्घाउम्भागएडरस्बाडं जरेमासी तेतिसकोटिदेंडकी 
चाडी (2) | ' 


| » 


— “ag मन्त्रः 
ॐ हू एड उद्कण्ठखुड दद्दीकण्ठ आवे एव 
जीवसो उबाराख्यापि (?) हरो श्रीमीलऋण्ठदेवकी आज्ञा ” 
Page 409 — “ wag —' surat केशव aff विष हरिपाला 
dE बिषही खाऊं तपसीके रूप हि जम फिरों सो 
निर्विष होड़ घर जाऊं अनेन झन्न्रेण ८: 


All the four Hindi Mantras quoted above are recorded in 
connection with Poisons. Even at present there are persons in 





१ Vide p. 248 of History of Aryan Medical Science, London, 4596 
3 Ibid, p. 208— See also my paper on Zyurvedapraküóa of Madhava 
UpadbySya (middle of i7th century} in Calcutta. Oriental, Journal, Vol H, 


veges 239-443 
: 8 [ Annais, B. 0, BL] 
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villages who-are-supposed to remove or counteract the etfects of the 
poison of serpents, scorpions étc, by the power of Mantras.) | +. 

-T-have supplied extracts of the above Hindi Mantras to my: 
linguist friend Dr. Siddheswar Varma, now at Rohtak, to enable ` 
-him to determine the chronology of these Mantras on linguistic 
grounds; if- possible. Though these Mantras are found in the 
Rasakamadhenu composed later than A. D. t500 they may have 
been current in- the country somewhat earlier. * 








2 The association of Jfantras with alchemy or, Zasavidya is beat illustrat- 
ed by tbe Mantrakhanda (chapter V of the Rasaratnakara of Nityanitba 
Siddha-l3th century) edited by Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri, Gonda), Kathiawár, 
३926. This chapter describes in detail the application of specific Mantras for 


the purposes of Rasavídyü, such as— सर्ववशीकरण, * uaa, विवादि परवादिजयः, 
eae, खीद्रावण, आकर्षणं, स्तंमनं, दिव्यस्तंभनं, विषस्तेभनं, अपिस्तंभनं, जलस्तंभनं 
सन्यस्तमन, TACT, जलदूषण, अशाचस्तमन, WIE VAIS] मोहन ( उन्मादीकरणं ) 
दुश्शत्नणा मारण, TdgUup व्याचजनन, कुन्भकारस्थ AISA, तलकस्य ASAI 
IV धान्यनाशन, क्षेत्रस्य उपद्रवनाशन, पंढीकरण, भगबंधनं मषक-मत्कुणादि RPU- 
निवारण, इन्द्रजालावद्यासादन, कशशातत, -पादुकागाते, याक्षणसावन, TEE 
लजनान, अज्ञातानावप्रहण, अद्श्यकरण, पाढुकासाधन मृतसंजीवन, कालज्ञान मृत्युलक्षणः 


कान, कौतककलापाः etc. The names of the Mantras mentioned in this work are 
as follows 


(4 ) बह्माखमन्म, (2) अग्यस्रमन्ञ, (8 ) शक्तिमन्त्र, (4) सन्नमन्च, 
( 5 ) वरुणाखमन्त्, ( 6 ) जिशूलाखमस्त्, ( 7 ) नंद्घोषाख्यरथमस्त्र, ( 8 ) शा्राः 
बन्धनमन्ज eto. All these Mantras are in Sanskrit with the exception of a few, - 
which are possibly in Hindi for example the following +=- 


Page 20 ~~ “ ओं उच्छिष्टचाण्डालि... ... +, सत्यवादिनी की शाक्ति फरे ” 
Pages 36-37 — “ 3^ अरे pal... ... uus अमुक करो ... ... आकर्षय !! 
. Page 48 --- “ 3? ,,, ... ..« वा सप्ते हनुमतबंधुगु के वाक्य गुरुकी सिद्धि 
हनुमंतकी शाक्ते फुरे । 
* Page 44 — “ॐ AAT ... ... ... महादेवक्की आज्ञा ॥ '* 
—— “अ नमो ... ... ... RAR घरियों मंगल gg बापु नयोः 
=¬ “ जेनकीयासी कीयो -.. ... ... पाये ढाल्हु ॥ ” ( Gujarati?) 


Pages 84-82 ( yiana ) — “ ॐ पज्ञमष्टि ... ... मेरवकी आज्ञा” 
( This is the longest Mantra in the text) 


The text is based on s MS of A, D. 72609 ( Sarbvat.66} ) ~~ 866 p. (44... Oan 
we suppose that Hindi Mantras are later additions to the text ? 6a ie. 


Rasakamadhenu; A Work on Alchemy — 67 


In the list of authorities given above we have recorded two 
references to the guru of Cadamani Misra viz. Devandtha Misra 
( महुरुभ्ीदेवनाथमिश्राः ). Our author gives extracts from his guru's 
work as follows :— l ५ 


Page 327 ~ तथा च महुरुभ्रदीवनाथमिश्राः८ 
` नूतनघटात्कपाल दुग्धयुक्तक विभाव्य विज्ञानी । 
an gs qui g4 au Sb Wear | ३१ ॥ 
gegga न्युब्जं पात्र wear च eqs | 
ऊर्ध्वभधोछखमेक surf Fata ॥ ३२ ॥ 
चुल्हीगर्भ भाण्डं कुण्डाभ संनिधाय सपयस्कम | 
दर्यायथाहंमप्मि शरावपुष्ठे बनोपलकेः ॥ ३३ ॥ 
तापाद्विदरुतमन्धं gru पतितं विशुद्धिमायातस | 
आदाय कायश्॒द्धो WHA योजयेहुद्धचा ॥ ३४ ॥ ” 
Page 327 — " तथा च प्राहुमदुरुश्रादेवनाथमिश्रा :-7 
सूतं पलशतमथवा तदर्धमथवा ATTA तुल्यम्‌ | 
अथवा दशपलमथवा तदर्धमथवेकमादाय ॥ ३८ ॥ ” 
It.is clear from these extracts that Devanátha Misra composed 
a metrical treatise on rasavidya, from which his pupil Cadamani 
Miéra has taken the above extracts. Students interested in the 
history of Indian alchemy should try to identify Devanatha Misra 
and his work on alchemy from which the above extracts have been 
taken by his pupil. 
While engaged in preparing this paper my friend Rao Saheb 
G. V. Panse, B.E., of Poona showed me his paper on “ Vasudeva’s 
Commentary on Subandbws Vasavadaita” which he submitted to 
the Darbhanga Session of the All India Oriental Conference 
(१948 )... At the conclusion of this paper Rao Saheb Panse 
remarks :— 


“ The date and place of the commentator cannot be determined 
and, therefore, the age of the commentary cannot be chronological- 
ly fixed. The information given by the commentator it the - 
beginning of the commentary and at the end of each Ucchvasa, 
shows that Vasudeva was an inhabitant of Sakadvipa. His father 
was Devanatha, mother Durga, grand-father Narayaya and great 
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grand-father was Madbava, He was a Brahmin. The whole family 
was a learned one. Vasudeva calls his commentary Bhuvana- 
candrika or Bhuvanarthacandrika. ” 


I am inclined to believe that Devanatha, the father of Vasudeva 
is identical with Devanatba Misra, the guru of Cadamani Misra, the 
author of the Rasakamadhenu. A comparative study of the 
historical data found in the Rasakamadbenu and that available in the 
commentary of Vasudeva on the Vasavadatia has been made by 
me in a special paper published in the Journal of Orien'al Studies, 


- Vol. I, No. 2 ( January 3950 ) pp. t-7. 


THE “PUSPITA VĀK’ IN THE BHAGAVADGITA* 
By 
R. D. KARMARKAR 


Verses 42-44 in the second Adhyaya of the Bhagavadgita 
describe the  Puspita vak' as making it impossible for the saaarat- 
व्मिका . qg to be fixed in समाधि, and condemn those unthinking 
people who become enamoured of this Puspita vak which leads 
them astray by holding up before them भोग, ऐश्वर्य etc. as the proper 
goal.. It.is proposed here to discuss the verses in question and also 
verse 4I and verse 46 in the second Adhyaya in order to find out 
what exactly the Puspita vak is 


The general sense of the. verses ( Il. 42-44 ) 

यामिसां gai ara प्रबदन्त्यविपाश्र्वतः | 

वेदवादरताः पार्थ नान्यदस्तीति बादिनः ॥ ४२ ॥ 

कामात्मनः स्वर्गपरा जन्मकसंफलप्रदास्‌ | 

क्रियाविशेषयहुलां भोगेश्वयगति प्रति ॥ ४४१ ४ 

भोगेश्वर्यप्रसकतानां तयापहृतचेतसाम्‌ | 

व्यवसायात्मिका बुद्धि: समाधो न बिधीयते ॥ ४४ ॥ 
is sufficiently clear, in spite of the awkward involved construction: 
The Lord began the discourse about योगे qfi: in verse 39, and here 
he condemns the baits offered by the followers of Karmakanda as 
they stand in the way of achieving Samadhi. The expression 
यामिमां ghai arq प्रवदन्ति ( especially the word इमां) this would be 
discussed at length later ) suggests that some definite verse or verses 
would be actually cited by the Lord, but the three verses given 
above only give a description of the Puspita vak without pointing 
out any particular text 

The Gujrati Printing Press edition of the Gita gives as many as 

nineteen commentaries, but they hardly afford any help in this 
matter, "Thus:— the expression arhat (this) पुष्पितां वाचं is 
explained as follows :— 








* This paper was read at the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Darbhanga in 2948, It is printed here with the permission of the General 
Secretary. $04 
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Cai +) पामिमां agani पुष्पितरक्ष za शोभमालां I शाङ्करभाष्य 

( 2 ) ‘gat’ इत्यध्ययनविष्युपात्तस्वेन प्रसिद्धत्व EREN- 2 आनन्द्भिरि on 
ण्डरूपाया वाचो विवक्ष्यते | बक्ष्यमाणत्यं क्रिवाबिशे- शाङ्करभाष्य 
षबहुळामित्यादो KUUA, l 

'( 3) No explanation of gat 3 राप्ताहुज ` 

(4) . कळ. 5% 4 वेदान्तदेशिक on 

Bo, रामातुभभाष्य 

(५) > 23 ” 5 मध्व 

( 6 ) » » 6 जयतीर्थ :on 

a" मध्वमाष्य . . 

(7 ) ” * 9 i 7 हनूमत्‌ "` ` 


( पेज्ञाचभाष्य') 
(8 ) यामिमामधीयमानां “ स्वर्गकामो यजेत ” zur 25 


दिरूपां वाचे | 8 चेकुटनाथ 
(9)Noexplanation . . 9 वल्लभ 
(I0), ” IO पुरुषोत्तम on 
s agant 


( ni ) यामिमां... पष्पितां छुष्पितहुमत्रदूदूरतो रमणीयां II नीलकण्ठ 
aag “aga ह वे चातुमास्ययाजिनः qud 
भवति ” ( Satapatha Brahmana H. 6-3-7) 
“ अपाम सोममस्ता अभूम (R. VIL. 48-3 ) 


` 'इत्येबेरूपास ` l i 
"352 ) No explanation of gmg; but the — 72 केशधकाइमीरि- 
`. passages अक्षय्य etc. referred to by नीछः grant 
qus above are given as explaining 
वेदबाद ड़ 


(73 ) इमास्‌ अध्ययनविध्युपात्तत्वेनः प्रसिद्धास. The — :3 मधुसूदनसरस्तरती 
passages अक्षय्य etc. are explanatory of > . 
o वेदवाद 
` ` (4) अश्निमीळे परोद्धितम । इपे es त्वा । mS eue 
ब्रह्म संघत्त सन्मे aaa ^ इत्यादिधाक्यरूपस्‌ 74 APUA.. 
(rs ) वाचं स्त्रगांदिफलश्लातिस I5 atte | 


(r6) इमां वक्ष्यमाणा ` I6 सदानन्द 
(37) “ अपाश्च draagar अश्वम ” इत्यादिवाक्यरूपास 7 घनपातिशरे _. - 
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(78 )./ अधेन्वाचरत्ति माययैष ard सुश्ुवामफलामपृष्षाम्‌ " 78 देवज्ञपणिडतसर्य 
- इति gai पुष्पफले हि देवताध्यात्मे इति निरुक्ते 
पुष्पस्थानीयदेवतोपासतविषयां वाचम्‌ 
( 79) No explanation 9 राघवेन्द्र 


The Paisacabhüsya of Hanümat quotes gar होते ager यज्ञरूपा 
अष्टादशोक्तमवरं ह्येप कर्म ( Mundaka 2-7 ) with the comment at वाचं aa, 
तदर्थे genis मा कार्पोरित्यथः | Venkatanátha also remarks तदनेन श्लोक" 
त्रेण gar होते अदृढा यज्ञरूपा अष्टादशोक्तमवरं होण कमं | एतच्छेयोऽभिनन्द्न्ति 
Wzr angg ते एनरेत्रापि यन्ति” ( Mundaka r-2-7), “ अविद्यायामन्तरे 
aaar: स्वयं धीरा: पण्डितंमन्यमानाः | जङ्कुन्यमानाः ( दन्द्रम्यमाणाः ) परियन्ति 
- मूढा अन्धेनेव नीयमाना यथाच्या: । ( Katha 2-5 ) इत्याथवार्णिकञ्चुव्य था दशितः | 

It would be seen that out of the nineteen commentators, nine 
completely ignore gat in the passage, two content themselves 

with. the remark gat वक्ष्यमाणां, two think it unnecessary to refer to 
any particular passage, as what was meant was प्रसिद्ध enough; the 
only passages directly mentioned as the explanation of gni being 
स्वर्गकामो यजेत ( Venkatanatha ), अक्षय्यं ह वे etc. ( Nilakantha), अपाम 
सोमम्‌ etc, ( Nilakantha and Dhanapati ), afta पुरोहितम्‌ ( Sankari- 
nanda ) and sfrerr चरति etc. ( Daivajüiapandita.) 

Modern commentators on the Gita like Telang, Tilak, Davies, 
Hume and others have uniformly ignored the expression gat and 
do not trouble themselves with pointing out the passage referred 
to by it. The suggestion of the Paisacabhagya is.endorsed by 
Prof. Modi viz. that the Mundakopanisad may be referred to here. 
Prof. Modi' remarks “In this passage of the Mu. Upa. we have 
the flowery speech of the Vedic Ritualist in Mu. Upa. I-I-2-6? 





! P, 27 Notes: The Bhagavadgit® with Sahkara's commentary by 
Prof, P. M. Modi 


तदेतत्सत्यं मन्त्रेष eal कवयो यान्यपश्यंस्तानि तरेतायां चढुधा संततानि | 
तान्याचरथ नियतं सत्यकामा एप वः पन्थाः सुरुतस्य लोके ॥ १॥ 
यदा लोलायते ae: समिद्धे हव्यवाहने । 
तद्‌ाज्यमागावन्तरेणाहुतीः प्रतिपादयेच्छरट्या हुतम्‌ ॥ २ ॥ 
` थस्याप्रिहोत्रमदर्शमपोणमासमचातमोस्यमचाग्रयणमतिथिवर्जितं च | 
अहृतमंवेश्वदेवमविधिना हुतमासप्षमांस्तस्य लोकान्‌ हिनस्ति ॥ ३ ॥ 
काली कराली च मनोजवा च सुलोंहिता या च Senn । 


STA विश्वस्ची च देवी ललायमाना हाते सप्तजिह्वा HY 
: ( continued on the negt page ) 
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andzá criticism’ of the Vedantin on it in Mu. Upa: --7-9 ...... 
The word sg: in Mu. Up. J-2-7 will correspond. to the word 
अविपश्चितः in Bhagavadgità Il-42”._ The writer of thé Bhagavadgita 
may possibly have the Mundaka passage in mind, but it, may be 
argued “thar it seems certainly unusual that a passage should be 
naméd' as पुष्वित arg from a particular work which inmediately 
after condénins the same in no uncertain terms. i =--> 

The most- important argument ‘we want to advance against: 
accepting any of the above passages’ as, being referred, to. in the: 
Gita ‘is the use of the expression याभ्‌ ganz. If we look to: the. 
use of:similar expressions in the Gita we will find that what is refers: 

d to by such expressions is mentioned in the Git itself, either bes’ 

fore or after. Thus :— 

एषा तेऽमिहिता सांख्ये qa faat stw | I. 39 ab i ॐ 

The योगबराद्धि is described directly after in the succeeding 
verses, । 


अध्येष्यते च य इमं wed संवादमाधयोः | XVIIL 70. ab. The wef संबाद 
has just-been concluded, | 

.. BE वक्ष्याम्योशिषतः । VII. 2, 6. 

The smi ara is directly after mentioned 
| Similarly in gg स्वजनं कृष्ण L 26.८, देवी ह्येषा ठंणमयी मम माया 
Vil..r4. a, द्वाविमो परुषो लोके XV, 76.2, भूतय्राममिमे eee IX. 8. ८, घ हेमं 
परस garg XVIII. 68. a, विषीदन्तासिंद बचः Il. ro. d, विषीदन्तमिद Il. 2. 
the expressions gz or इम refer to what is there in the Gita itself 
And this is reasonable, because the meaning of the expression इसे 
etc. ‘This’ requires that the thing referred to by it must be 
directly presented to the reader. ' 





( continued from the previous page). ._ 
- एतेषु यश्चरते भ्राजमानेषु यथाकालं चाहुतयो ह्यादुदायन्‌ं । 
तन्नथत्येताः TART रश्मयो यत्न देवानां पतिरेकोऽधिवासः ॥ ५ ॥ 

. waa तमाहुतवः सुवचेसः सूर्यस्य रश्मिभियंजमान gga । 

fad वाचमानिवद्न्त्यो$चेयन्त्य एष वः पुण्य: सुकृतों बह्लोक: ॥ ६ ॥ 
gai ह्येते ९८. ॥-७॥ - 
अविद्यायामन्तरे-९९, ॥ ८ ॥ 

अविद्यायां बहुधा staal वये-रूताथा हृत्समिमन्यान्ति चाळा; d 


यृस्कर्मिणो त प्रवेदयन्ति रागात्तेनातुराः ATS eT | ५ ॥ 


These are already quoted above, 
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The Puspita vak, therefore, must be searched after in the Gita 
itself, near about. the passage mentioning it. We think that 
verse 46 

यावानर्थ उदपाने सर्वतः संघुतोदके | 

तावान्सर्वेषु वेदेषु नाहमणस्प fasaa: ॥ I-46 
is the Puspità vak. This verse has been a puzzle to commentators. 
There is no wonder that this has been 50; not having understood 
that the verse is really the Puspita vik, the commentators make 
frantic attempts to screw Out from it exactly the opposite meaning. 
The following remarks by Dr. Barnett' would make this point 
clear: ~ Y 

“The sense of this obscure and much-disputed passage seems 
to me to be that a large pool has many uses, the thirsty traveller 
using it to assuage his thirst, the farmer to water his fields, the 
religious man to perform his bath of purification ; and in the same 
way the Vedas are used by various soits of men to attain their 
several objects, the worldly man employing them for rituals to 
secure his own worldly benefit, and the enlightened sage using 
them in the same rites, but solely for the worldly benefit of 
others. The sage thereby practises Yoga and secures for himself 
spiritual grace”. — Sankaracarya explains the passage thus :— यथा लोके 
कूपतंडागायनेकारिमच्‌ उदपाने परिळिक्षोदर्के यावान्‌ यात्रत्परिमाणः रनानपानादिरर्थः फलं 
प्रयोजने स WASH: सर्वतः agag? तावानेत्र संपते तवान्तर्भेत्रतीत्यर्थः | एवं तावान्‌ 
तावत्पारेसाण एव संपद्यते wae वेदेषु Zug कमर Tit ण्त्‌ कर्मफलं सोऽथों 
्राह्मणस्य संन्यासिनः nariai विजञानतो योऽर्थः यत बिज्ञानफलं सर्वतः संछुनोदक- 
स्थानीयं सस्मिन्‌ तावानेव qaaa त्वैवान्तभबतीत्यर्थः । Ramanuja says, यथा 
सवीर्थपरिकहिपते सर्वतः संघुतोद के उदपाने विपासोयावानर्थः यावदेव प्रयोजन पानी 
तावदेव तेनोपादीयते न सर्वस्‌ .,.... बेदिकस्य Basse मोक्षसाधनं तदेत्रोपादेयस 
नान्यत्‌ | It is unnecessary to quote the remarks of other com- 
mentators. The unnatural way in which the verse is construed is 
apparent enough-, 


TINA अर्थः तावान्‌ मर्वतः संपुतोदके अर्थः । 
R% 
Here, we have to take arara as understood in the first line. Some 
take agnas as सति सप्तमी, and explain the line as ‘ where there is 
flooded water everywhere, no smi isto be had from an gaqra.’ 


नाट णिणा À———— — —— M € —M 0M es 





! Pp. !8!-82 Notes, Bhagavadgit® by L. D, Barnett, 
0 f Anngts, BLO, PLY } s å 
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The proper and natural way to construe the verse is to take the 
whole of the first line ( with aram) as being correlated with the 
second line ( with तावान्‌ ), सर्वतः gib $ उदपाने याबाद अर्थः , बिजानतः 
mama ady वेदेषु तारान अथः. This does away with the necessity of 
taking another तावान्‌ as understood; agate (which being a 
Bahuvrihi, is a विशेषण ) need not be taken asa Preyer; and the 
परिसद्य़ा idea involving the दोषऽ, प्राप्तपरित्याम etc. implied in the 
interpretation of Saükarácürya and others is also done away with. 
The meaning of the verse, according to our view, would be as 
follóws :— 

‘Just asa tank full of water flowing over on all sides, with a 
pérenhial spring, is capable of satisfying all the wants of the needy 
person, the Vedas are capable of giving whatever a Brahmana 
Knowing the sacrificial details in the Karmakánda, wants. The 
Vedas are an inexhaustible store and one can always get out of 
them all one wants and even more.’ This would be just the kind 
of Puspità vàk eulogising the Karmakanda which would turn 
away the minds of gggs from the Samadhi goal which the Lord 
wants to place before them in bis discourse on agg. Sankara- 
carya’s view that the verse tells us about the कर्मफल being अन्तभूंत 

‘in the ज्ञानफल is premature in the present context. The Lord is 

here just warning people against the Karmakanda, because it 
would stand in the way of the समाधि goal; he is not surely 
condemning it. : 


. It would be seen that the verse gray does not immediately 
follow the passage (Il. 42-44 ). The verse Havafagar Far: etc. 
comes in between. This however could not be made an argument 
against regarding uraraw etc. as the Puspita vik. The Lord being 
anxious to emphasise the importance of योगे बुद्धि might be regarded 


to do with the Vedas which ate चेशएण्पाबिषय, before he mentions thé 








| The verme यावानथ is found in the सनन्सुजातीय (उद्योगपर्वन्‌) with some change 
य एवाथ उदपाने महात संप्ुतादक | 


एवं सर्वेषु वेदेषु ( v. -ष्वात्मायमनुजानतः ) ज्राह्मणस्य विजानतः | 


.. The verse does not seem to serve any definite purpose there. In all proba- 
bility, it has been burrowed from the Bhagavadgīta. It is significant that the 
Bhenderkar Institute Uritical edition of the Mbh. reads आत्मानमङुजानतः 


The Puspita Vak in the Bhagavadgita 7$ 


mischievous Puspita vàk. Or verses 46 and 45 may even be made 
to interchange their places. 


We shall now discuss Verse 43 which just precedes the यामिमां 
पुष्पितां बराच passage, 


वपवसायात्मिका WWE कुरुनन्दन | 
बहुशाखा ह्यनन्ताश्च बुद्धपोव्यवसाधिनास्‌ ॥ Il-4r 


This verse also has been completely misunderstood by the com- 
mentators. First, the expression बुद्धपोव्यवसापिनाम्‌ has been split up as 
बुद्धयः अव्यबसाधिनाम, and secondly there is confusion about the mean- 
ine of sqaarr and zg We are of opinion that घद्धयोव्यव una 
should be split up as gga: व्यबसायिनाम्‌, इह means the झाख dealing 
‘with योगे are: (the discourse on which commenced with II-38 ), 
and व्यवसाय should be taken in the sense of ‘work’. In the first 
line, the ra following the योगे gi& is referred to, and in the 
second line, the eqaaifaqs or कर्ममार्गेबड are dealt with. The con- 
trast is thus between the योगिन and the saa. The योगिन्‌ has a 
single व्यक्षमायात्मिका si^ (i.e. छुद्धिप्रेरितः araara: ), he has only 
one aim viz. the acquisition of arf and all his व्यवसाय is directed 
towards that. The व्यवसायिन$ or nanas on the other hand 
indulge in different ब्यवसाय5 directed towards diferent ends accord- 
ing to their individual tastes and aspirations. The sqqatfaas have 
ample freedom of choice but their aim is low, hence their example 
is not to be followed. 


The line बहुशाखा zrasarsa बुद्धयो व्यवसायिनाम्‌ cannot be the afar 
ate referred to in the next verse, as the fruit referred to therein is 
too indefinite and unattractive to be styled ‘an enticing speech '. 


The interpretation of the two verses l-46 and II-47, that याबानर्थ 
उदपान is the पृष्यिता ara referred to in. [I-42, and that या refers to 
the contrast between the Nas and the Antias ‘seems to be 
the right one and in harmony with the context. 


ee meee re ~ oo ete deen 
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THE FLORA IN KALIDASA’S LITERATURE ! 
By 
M. V, APTE 


INTRODUCTORY 


ar Kalidasa is well known as the best of the Sanskrit poets. His 
„art of depicting human nature has been highly spoken of by nearly 
every writer of repute who has written on this subject. His des- 
‘cription of animal and vegetable nature has been extolled as 
. * depicting an Indian landscape in vivid colours'' by Prof, Macdonell 
.among European writers, But strange to say, some of our Indian 
scholars have expressed a diffidenee about the appropriateness ot 
such descriptions; nay, they have in places even condemned them as 
hereditary and conventional." (see N. C. Kelkar : “ Pleasures and 
Privileges of the Pen,” 8६४९-५2; Prof. A. B. Gajendragadakar's 
Introduction to Riusatihara page xxii. ) 


Thoroughy scrutinised, these latter statements are found to be 
wrong. Not the poet but his critics are found to have suffered from 
a lack of knowledge of nature. They have condemned a thing 
as conventional which in reality is an exact description of nature, as 
exact as, or even more exact than, what a man of letters is expected 
to write. None of the poets after Kalidasa, for instance, has 
written as much as, and with as much accuracy as, Kalidasa has done 

_on this subject. In 47 there appeared a book by name “ India in 
Kalidasa” in which one whole chapter is devoted to Flora and Fauna. 
In this chapter the author enumerates all the names of plants 
- occurring in the literature of Kalidasa and tries to explain them ( ) 
by giving their modern scientific equivalents in some cases, ( 2 ) by 
giving popular names only in a few cases, ( 3 ) giving both in other 
cases, and ( 4 ) by giving English translations of the poet’s descrip- 
tions in still others, The author Prof. Upadhyaya accepts all the 
interpretations given by commentators and other writers on the 
subject of indentification of plants and in most cases avoids giving 


! Paper read before tho XVth Session of the All India Oriental Conference, 
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any opinion as to their propriety or otherwise. Many of these 
interpretations do not stand the test of scientific scrutiny as we shall 
presently show. 


`  Kadamba and Nipa : These are regarded by all to be one and 
the same. A doubt is raised as to their identity when one conies 
across the following :- . 


पक्त्वा कदम्य-कुटजाजुन-सर्ज-नापान 
सप्तच्छदान उपगता कुछमोंद्रमश्रीः ॥ ऋतु० ३.१३ 


.Here either Kadamba and Nipa must be taken to be two different 
entities or we must assume that the poet’s vocabulary is too short 
to provide him with proper material to fulfil the requirements of 
metre and he falls into the error of meaningless repetition. Many 
have hinted that Nipa is a different variety of Kadamba, but none has 
pointed out what this variety is. Now looking to Nature herself 
one finds that there are not only two but actually three trees closely 
resembling one another, and to which the descriptions occurring in 
poetry apply equally well. These are ( r ) Anthocephalus cadamba 
Mig. , ( 2 ) Stephegyne parviflora Korth, and ( 3 ) Adina cordifolia 
Hook, The first grows profusely in the Konkan, and is there called 
Niva. Its fruit is soft and edible. The second is common through. 
out India except in Konkan. Its fruit is hard and inedible. The 
third grows sparsely in the same regions as those of the second. Its 
fruit also is inedible. The leaves of the third are heart-shaped in 
contrast to the ovate-lanceolate leaves of the other two. The 
ftowers of all these is very similar. The second of these trees is 
everywhere called Kadamba. The third is known by the name 
Hedu ( Marathi) or Hedakadamba ( Marathi ) or Haridrakadamba or 

. Haridraka. In Kalidasa’s literature there occurs the name Rakta- 
kadamba, This name is evidently given in order to distinguish it 
from Haridra-Kadamba. The wood of this Haridra Kadamba is 
yellow and is still found employed in old buildings. Very probably 
this is the Nipa of Kalidasa. The Niva is rare in Vindhya mountains 

-to which Kalidasa's references of Nipa are made. 


2 Arjuna and Kakubha is another pair of words which is 
supposed to denote one and the same tree. In this case also looking 
to nature one finds that there are two trees Terminalia arjuna W & 
A. , and Terminalia tomentosa Bedd. , Aina ( Marathi ), very similar 


` 
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to ‘each other, growing side by side im. North Indian: forests 

lerminalia arjuna is the- rarer of the two in South India,’ while- 
Terminalia tomentosa is the rarer in the North. Many times thc 
names Arjuna and Aina are applied promiscuously by people living 


_in-. forests.. The colour of the bark is red in the’ Terminalia 


tomentosa while it is white in the Terminalia arjuna, This is the 
chief difference between the two. There isa slight difference in the 
form of leaves and so on, but these differences do not find a place 
in poetry. Both are forest-trees and both bear fragrant flowers, 
appearing in panicles like those of the mango-tree. 

3 Asoka and Kankeli. This is the third pair which is regarded 


as denoting one and the same species of plants. There is a species 
of plants called Caesalpinia pulcherima Swariz., belonging to the 


. samé ordér and sub-order as Agoka. To this the name Sankhasnra 


or Sankasura-is given in. Marathi. This isa beautiful garden-tree 
and therefore ill-deserves the name ofa demon. Probably, the 
name is a corrupt form of Kankeli. This is admittedly a far-fetched 
iuference, aud may nor be acceptable to many. Itis, however, 
remarkarble that the word Kankeli occurs only once in the whole 
of Kalidasa’s. literature’ while references io Asoka: are numerous. 
Kankeli is certainly different from Agoka in view of the fact that the 


- poet mentions Kar. keli as flowering in Sarada while he mentions 


Asoka as flowering in the Spring ( Rtu 3. 8; 6. 5, 6.) 


. 4 Taaka. This isa name which figures prominently in the 
descriptions of gardens in the Raghuvarhsa, Kumara-sambhava and 
Malavikagnimitra. Prof. Upadhyaya calls it a tree but does not.say 
what tree it is. Tilaka is included in the list of ten plants about 
which Mallinatha gives poetical conventions in the well-known and 
oft repeated verse amt स्पर्शात पियङ दर्तिकसति ... ... It is significant that 
Kalidasa mentions the Tilaka in three places without referring to the 
poetical convention embodied in this verse. He simply describes its, 


beauty as being akin to that of the saffron-mark on the forehead of a 


woman. he name Tilaka suggests a relation to Tila, the Sesame- 
plant, Sesamum indicum Linn. Now this plant has got flowers that 
have got a very pretty appearance. This plant is a shrub and not a 


-tree. It grows four to five fee. in height. Its flower bends sideways 


EA 


so as to face the observer, It has five petals united together. 
One of.these petals, the lower one, is longer than the rest. All 


ra 


> 
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petals have a faintly rosy colour excepting the lower one which 
has got markings of a thicker hue. The sesame isa cultivated plant. 
Its wild representative is found in forests. This wild sesame has 
got flowers similar to those of the cultivated kind, but its coloration 
especially that at the ends of the petals, is very bright so that the 
spot on the longer petal, which incidentally is called the lip of the 
flower even by botanists, is very prominent. This spot on the lip 
is highly suggestive of the saffron-mark on the forchead of a 
woman, and therefore the wild Sesame must have been the Tilaka 
of Kalidasa. Although in the ** Flora of British-India " it is mentioned 
that the wild form of Sesame is not found in India, my friend Mr: 
S. R. Godbole has found it in the forest near Panvel ( in Konkan’) 
and I have myself found it near-about Poona and Nagpur. Samples 
of both have been preserved by us. 


5 Kurabika, This plant has been mentioned along with 
Tilaka in the proverbial verse of Mallinatha embodying poctcial 
conventions about plants. The convention about this plant also has 
not been referred to by Kalidasa, although the plant has been 
given a prominent place in his descriptions of gardens in ऋतुसंहार, 
Haga, मालविकाञ्चिमिञ्न and waar. The Kurabaka flower is described 
as कान्ताहुखद्यांत in Rin. 6. I8. Modern scientists describe it asa lapped 
flower referring to the form of its petals, out of which the upper 
ones are held back and the lower one is put forth as if it were the 
lip, which is regarded as a sign of beauty. Calling a flower a lipped 
flower does imply a similarity with the mouth, and this is exactly 
what the poet has done long before botanists set out on their task of 
classifying flowers. Prof. Gajendragadakar in his notes on Rtu. 6. 8 
remarks: “One wonders what similarity there is except in the fancy 
of the poet between the face of a lady and tlre bunch of blossoms of 
the Kurabaka tree.” The Professor then goes on to say that the 
poet is led away by the convention ar 

तिलककुरबको द्शनालिङ्गनाभ्याम्‌ | 
The Professor here is grossly mistaken, The Kurabaka in the first 
place is nota tree. Itis a handsome shrub. Further more ‘the 
face of a lady is not likened to the whole bunch but the individual 
flower, which according to the rigid tests of botanists has got a lipped 
appearance. Kurabakais Barlaria prionitis Linn, ‘or Barlaria cristata 
Prin. Apte in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary made the mistake-of 
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calling Kurabaka a tree and a species of amaranth. This mistake has 
been copied by many wholly or partly. For instance Prof. 
Upadhyaya calls it Barlaria cristata which is correct, but he instantly 
adds '* a species of amaranth” which is wrong. The genus “ Barlaria” 
belongs to the family Acanthaceae and not Amarantaceae. There is 
no tree among the amaranths at all. 

6 Asoka and Bakula. These are trees known by the same names 
to-day and there is no mis-understanding about their identity. 
But the thing worthy of note is that of all the plants about which 
poetcial conventions were current these are the only two plants, 
the conventions about which have becn respected by Kalidasa. 
Why this selection ? The reason is this. There isa good sense in 
saying that the flowering of Asoka is due to the touch of a woman's 
foot which is painted red. The painted foot bears a striking 
resemblance in colour to the flower of ASoka. So also with Bakula. 
The fragrance of its flowers vies with the fragrance of the odour of 
the mouth of a lady who has drunk Bakula-wine. 


That the poet does hint at these relations is apparent from the 
following stanzas :— 


स्मरतेव UNAJI चरणानुगरहमन्यदुलेमम |! 

agar कुस॒माश्चुवर्षेणा त्वप्शोकैन Tas शोच्यसे । ९३ ॥ 

तव निःश्वसितालकारिभिः बकुलैरधचितां समं मया ॥ 

असमाप्य विलासमेखलां किमिद्‌ किन्नग्कणिड सुप्यते ॥ $9 ll रछु० ८ 


The painting of Malavika’s foot prior to its touching the Asoka 
in order to induce it to come into flowers has been described in 
detail in the Malavikagnimitra. The poet accepts these two conven- 
tions not simply because they are conventions but because they are 
suggestive of a natural occurrence. More-over the conventions about 
Asoka had already a firm hold on the popular mind as. Prof. 
Upadhyaya points out. 


7 Sthalakamala and Karnikara. ‘This is a pair of plants the 
names of which have been confounded by Prof. Upadhyaya. For 
both he gives the modern scientific name Hibiscus mutabilis. 
Hibiscus mutabilis is a garden plant brought from foreign land, dur- 
ing recent years. Its popular name is “ changing rose. " This name 
has arisen out of the fact that its flowers change colour during the 
course of a day, Kalidasa does not mention this peculiarity. Qn 
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the other hand he pointedly refers to the peculiarity that it opens 
only in response to day-light : 


साभ्नन्नीव स्थलकमालिनीं न quia TAIT! उत्तरमेघ, ९०, 


Now in the lily-family of plants there are species that have 
yellow or red flowers which presumably open by day and not by 
night. One of the red-flowered species is traditionally called 
Bhükamal or Bhuikamal, meaning the same as Sthalakamala. There 
is no such tradition behind the “ changing rose.” In the Kanarese 
language there isa plant-name meaning land-lotus (I Pfleiderr’s 
Glimpses into the Life of Indian Plants, page 65 ). The plant bear- 
ing this name is an orchid with white flowers which open even in 
the dark, This is, therefore, not the Sthalakamala of Kalidasa, A 
plant which goes by the name of Kalalavi in Marathi grows wild in 
South India. Its name is derived from Sanskrit Sthalakallari. 
Kallàri means red lotus plant, Sthalakallari or Kalalavi, therefore, 
is the red variety of Sthalakamalini. This plant is at present regar- 
ded as the most beautiful of the Indian lilies and is grown in gardens 
for its grandeur. Its Scientific name is Gloriosa superba, L. Tradi- 
tion, therefore, establishes that Sthalakamalini is one of the Indian 
lilies, and not the Hibiscus mutabilis, which is one of the mallows 
that is Japa- group of plants, The lilies bear a resemblance to lotuses, 
and therefore, the latter are called water-lilies in common 
English. We call the lotus Kamalini and the lily the Sthalakamalini, 
theland-lotus. This information about the land-lotuses is given 
in the late Mr. Bajaba Balaji Nene’s work, ** Sarvavaidya”, which 
exists only in manuscript form and which was written towards the 
end of the last century, 


Hibiscus mutabilis is neither Sthalakamalini nor Karnikara. Tradi- 
tion gives the name Kaniyar to Pterospermum acerifolium Willd., a 
tree with large yellow flowers ; and some believe that this name is 
derived from Karnikara. Another tradition makes the Indian labernum 
the Karnikara. It is called in scientific language Cassia fistula, L. 
This is a plant which grows wild and is also prized in modern gar- 
dens as a tree with beautiful golden yellow flowers, Kalidasa descri- 

.bes the Karnikara-flower as golden yellow, but this description 
applies to both plants. A further description is contained in the 
stanza :— 

॥॥ [ Annals, B, O. R, 4. ] 
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परिजनवरनिताकरारपितामिः 
* परिदृत एष विभाति दीपिकाभिः । 

गिरिरिव गतिमानपक्षलोपात्‌ 

अदुतटउस्पितकार्णिकारयाष्टिः ॥ विक्र ३. ३. 
The simile of a buming lamp applies more appropriately to Cassia 
than to the other p.ant. The Cassia flower has its petals bending 
inwards so that the flower looks like a saucer. Its stamens and 
style are longer thaa the petals and look like so many wicks jutting 
out of an oil-lamp. The flower ot the other plant bas got no such 
similarity. 

8 WMahausadhi. This is a potent item of obscurity. It is 
generally believed that there are self-Iuminous plants in the Himalaya 
to which this name is given. The fact is that on the Himalaya there 
are trees of the Devadára family which have got resinous stems. 
These stems burn ke oil-lamps. Even to-day men living in these 
regions use sticks 0: these plants just as we use dry-cell electric hand- 
lamps. Ordinary cil-lamps would be difficult to procure and to 
handle and even then they would not burn well on account of the 
cool climate there, These sticks of pine wood, therefore, are the 
natural lamps of the Himalaya and, thus find a special glorifi- 
cation in poetry. Self-luminous fungi are found, but they are not 
handy and convenient as tae Mahaugadhi is described to be. In 

‘the hunting tour of Dasaratha, for instance, he is said to have used 
such lamps. Ther could not possibly be the fungi but could 
reasonably be pine-sticks procured by him for such occasions from 
the Himálaya-forests. ( R. 9, 70 ) 

स ललितकुखमप्रवालदाय्यां ज्वलितमहोषधिदीपिकासनाथास | 
तरपतिरातिवाहयांब भूव क्चिदसमेतएरस्कतः Haran | 
The adjective jvalite is here significant. It means ‘ burning that is 
in flames’ and not hhasvat i. e. simply‘ luminous. In another 
place it is described as asnehadiprka ( R. 4, 75. ), indicating that the 
dispensability of oil was the speciality of this kind of lamp. 


9 Santanaka. This is another obscure name in the flora men- 
tioned by Kalidasa, Santanaka is described as a shade tree, the flowers 
of which were regarded auspicious. Its abode is in the Himalaya.’ 
Now, Rhododendron arborium Sm., is a tree which grows abundantly 
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in the Himalaya, gives good shade and bears beautiful flowers, 
This is most probably the Santanaka of Kalidasa. The meaning of 
the word suggests a profuse growth both of the individual and its 
progeny. The word Rhododendron means tree-rose. Ordinary roses 
are shrubs but this is a tree with flowers as beautiful as those of the 
rose. It is well to remember that the wildrose—flow:r has only five 
petals, so also this Rhododendron. Only its petals are united, while 
those of the ordinary rose are free. The Rhododendron arborium 
does not grow anywhere else in India. 


Io Asokalata, Candanalatà, Sahakaralata. These expressions 
are very puzzling. Prot. Upadhyaya calls them imaginary creepers. 
There is a better way of solving the puzzle. Looking to the con- 
text in which they occur, we observe that they are objects of 
comparison with brides. A bride is compared to a‘ lata’ anda 
bride-groom to a tree. Just asa bride leaves the support of her 
father or brother and seeks that of the bride-groom, a creeper leaves 
the support of one tree and takes that of another tree. Thar is the 
idea that is sought to be conveyed by the poet in the following 


stanza :— f " 
हस्तेन हस्तं परिग्रह्म वध्वाः स UNAT: सतरां बभासे || 
अनन्तराशोकलताप्रवालं प्राप्येव चूतः प्रतिपलवेत | wo ७, २१ 


Here Indumati is Agokalata i. e. a creeper. supported by the Agoka 
tree, her brother being like the ASoka tree. Aja is like a mango tree, 
on which the ASoka-lati,is now about to climb, A creeper, that 
first ascends an Asoka tree reaches its peripheral branches and then 
crawls over to a neighbouring mango tree, is here visualised. The 
simile is very charming and appropriate. The Pravala i. e. the 
tender shoots of the creeper catch hold of the new sprouts of the 
mango which are necessarily on its periphery. This is the “ pani- 
grahana,” that is giving and taking of hands in marriage. Some 
take the expression A$oka-lati to mean the Asoka tree as tender as 
a creeper. Butthereis certainly neither charm nor propriety in 
saying that two trees catch each other by their leaves. A creeper 
does certainly catch a tree by its tender shoots. The simile is not 
as evident elsewhere as it is here. But fully grasping its meaning 
here we extend its application elsewhere. ह 
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व CONCLUSION 

I have here-to-ore tried to correct a few errors and mis- 
conceptions, and have tried to clear up some obscurities. I have 
disputed some iden-ifications of plants. I have a dozen more 
examples of this kind, but they are not so important as those already 
dealt with. I have discussed most of these matters in the 
Maharastra Sah:tya Fatrika Nos. 86, 87 and 88. For information 
of readers I append culy my conclusions in a tabular form. 

On the whole I may assert, that the more we try to fathom the 
depth of Kalidasa’s literature the more we are convinced that the 


poet was a close obse-ver of Nature and has depicted Indian flora 
very truly. 


Sanskrit Name 


Botanical name 


Genus Species Author 

Aravinda Nymphea stellata Willd. 
Asana Bridelia retusa Spreng. 
Kumuda Nymphea alba Linn. 
Padma Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 

variety red 
Parijata Nictanthus arbor-tristis Linn, 
Pundarika Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 

variety white , 
Puskara Nelumbium speciosum Willd. 
Bisa Brasenia peltata Pursh 
Mandāra Calotropis gigantea R. Br. 
Rajiva Nymphea lotus Linn. 
Hemambhoja Nelumbium speciosum Wild. . 

variety yellow 
Sallaki Shorea robusta Gaert, 


THE RGVEDIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
BY 
P. S. SASTRI 
(i) 


Fine Arts strive after the. Beautiful and reveal it in their 
own ways, The measure of their excellence and their popularity 
directly depend upon the degree of their manifestation of Beauty. 
Poetry being the crown of the Fine Arte, poetic Beauty is the 
quintessence of al] higher aesthetic values, " All Beauty isin 
perception or imagination ", in the fixed and heightened intuition 
of the genius which can record and interpret '. At the same time 
it is not purely subjective; for Beauty is " that which has chara- 
cteristic or individual expressiveness for sense-perception or 
imagination, subject to the conditions of general or abstract expre- 
ssiveness in the same medium", Beauty demands harmony, 
regularity, unity, along with the characteristic expression for sense. 
It is above all a creation, a new individual expression in which a 
new feeling comes to exist ?. Beauly, therefore, is full of sugges- 
tion. ‘It is objective. As Hegel would have it, Beauty is the 
Idea as it shows itself to sense’. The Idea as such is "the concrete 
world~process considered as a systematic unity" * The Idea 
finds the fullest non-sensuous expression of itself in the human 
intelligence, This Idea is unconsciously embodied in Nature, 
and consciously in Art, where it constructs for itself a inore 
adequate representation equally actual for sense. The formal 
principles of symmetry and balance, therefore qualify, rather than 
‘constitute, Beauty $ And the best material for Fine Art is the 
divine in any live-form; in Nature, Mind is alive, while Nature 
is alive in Mind, or as Bosanquet would have it, the Finite Mind 
B. Bosanquet : History of Aesthetic, p, 3. 

Ibid, p. 5, 
B. Bosanquet : Three Lectures on Aesthetic, p. 09, 
Hegel: Aesthetik, I, 747, 


B. Bosanquet : History of Aesthetic, p. 336; 
Hegel Aesthetik, I, 84, 96, 
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is the copula between the Absolute and Nature! There isa 
systematio gradation in the revelation and manifestation of Beauty. 
The ideal of Beauty exhibits calm and serene majesty, beatific 
enjoy ment, and a * deedless and infinite self-repose’ *, 

According to Croce, Art is the expreasion of impression, and 
expression is identical with intuition. Expression is essential; 
but it can only stand for feeling or Experience.* It can just 
vibrate our heart and unite it with our thought so that we can 
pursue successfully “ the atmosphère of infinite suggestion” 5. 
Therefore the Aesthetie Enjoy ment is " pleasure in the nature of a 
feeling or presentation, as distinct from pleasure in its momentary 
or expected stimulation of the organism” 5 

(ii) 

It has been oft-repeated that Aasthetics in India has been 
confined only to Literature. But even a cursory glance into 
works like Sukra Niti, Visnudharmottara, Manasara, will reveal 
that the Indian Genius carried investigations of Beautiful into 
all the Fine Arts systematically. Even in Sanskrit literature we 
ccme across references to painting and other Fine Arts, and to the 
Beauty of Nature. As atypical example we can take the great 
poet, Kalidasa, who while describing Parvat! observes: 

“ Unmilitam tülikayeva citram 
süryürháubhir bhinnam ivaravindam 
babhüva (85938 caturasrasobhi 
vapur vibhaktam navayauvanena ” ", 
Beauty is revealed through the painter's brush. Tt does not mean 
that it was non-existing prior to this. It was alive as the thought 
of the painter. The brush is only an instrument. But his thought 
is subjective , and Beauty is never perfect or complete in itself as 
long as it is associated with a human personality ; for Beauty is 
the Concrete Universal, the fact of the Universe. Itis the spirit. . 





| Principle of Individuality, Lecture X. 

2 Hegel: Aesthetik, I, 237, 388 Htc., 

3 Aesthetic ( Translation by D. Ainsle ). 

! "Three Lectures on Aesthetio by Bosanquet, p. 37, 

3 A. C. Bradley: Poetry for Poetry's Sake. 

3 Bosanquet: History, p. १. Cf. Abhinavagupta's classic interpetation of 
Bhzrata's Rasa Sütrain Abhinava Bharati, Abhinava's isan advance over 
Bosanquet’s. Jagannáütha marks a further advance over Abhinava. 

T Kumára-Sambhava, 3.32. 
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Tt is objective. Hence the pcet compares her Beauty to the flower 
that blossoms when the rays of the sun touch it. Human associa- 
tion prevents the full manifestation of Beauty '. That is, unlike 
Hegel, Kalidasa finds, in Nature a true type of Beauty. Human 
form might be most beautiful, but.it does not deny the possibility 
of its manifestation in Nature. On the other hand, the objectivity 
of Beauty implies that the finite personality should be lost in it ê. 
There is Beauty in the Lotus and the rays only maka it conscious 
of its purpose. But this Beauty is one, a concrete whole, a system. 
It is not an aggregate of Beautiful parts; for Beauty beautifies 
the parts. . Beauty is elusive and suggestive’, In other words, 
according to Kalidasa, Beauty is the creative act of the aesthetic 
consciousness of the Absolute. This he calls ‘Lalita Srsti’ in 
Raghuvarhga (6.37 ), and ‘ Lalita Vijfidna’ in Malavikagnimitra 
(2.]3). This very idea underlies his statement in Kumars- 
Sambhava that Siva is " Naisthika Sundarah” (5.62) Beauty 
is spiritual. 


In these observations and others on the same subject, Kalidasa 
is faithfully interpreting the Upanisadic thought. In the Upani- 
sads tha Absolute is spoken of as Santam, Sivam, Sundaram”, 
Again we hear of the Absolute as “Sat, Cid, Ananda”. In the 
philosophical language Existence and Consciousness have a 
place, for they define the Nature of Reality. The Religious and the 
philosophic experiences are the higher ones where the Absolute is 
experienced. But when the Real is described as Ananda, we have 
every reason to conclude that according to the Upanisadic seers, 
Ananda or the Aesthetic experience is the third higher expereince ?, 
That is, the Upanisadic Absolute is Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 





॥. Of, " Mukham apy unnamitam na cumbitam tu” ( Sakuntala, $232). 
This is best annotated by Keats in his Ode on a Grecian urn: 
“She cannot fade, tbough thou hast not thy bliss. For ever wilt thou 
love and she be fair!” ; 

3 Cf Na jane bhoktüram kam iha sam upasthasyati vidhih” ( Sakuntala, 


2.0 ) 
3 Of,"Kim iva hi madhuráp&m mandanam n&krtinàám " ( Sakuntala, .7 ). 
See also * Abharanasyabharanam. ... ... " ( Vikramorvasiyam, 9.3). 


टॅ 
4 (Cf. “Prabha taralam jyotih” ( Sakuntala i.2l), 
5 Jagannitha, therefore, is correct in interpreting ‘Raso vai sah’ in 
purely sesthetic terms, 
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The Upanisads represent the speculative, metaphysical and 
mystical aspects of the vedic culture in £0 far as this culture is 
enshrined specially in Rgveda., Just as Kālidāsa is the finest 
representative of the vedic culture in the classical times, so does 
the Rgveda stand for the culture of that Age in its entirety. Of 
the two higher experiences symbolised by ‘“ Sat" and“ Cit" we 
have the best exposition in the philosophic and the Mystic hymns 
of Rgveda and in the wisdom of the Upanisads. Of the third 
higher experience symbolised by Ananda, we have the hest exposi: 
tion in Taittirlya Upanisad and in the aesthetic activity of 
Rgvedic seers. 


The seers of Rgveda took themselves justly to be poets of a 
very high order ?. The perceptual and intuitive observation and 
apprehension of truth or Reality as Beauty constitutes the poetic 
experience. The Rgvedic poet beheld Beauty in his environment, 
in Nature that Gentle Mother of human life and existence. 
He experienced the Reality immanent in the Actuality as Beauti- 
ful, He realised that the human being conforms to the realisation 
of the eternal act of the will of the spirit. So the Individual was 
felt to be Beautiful. He began recognising his aesthetic expe- 
rience and artistic creations to be the Copula between the Absolute 
and himself ê? Hence his songs became Beautiful. These songs 
manifest Thought, Reality or Spirit ; and consequently the Beauti- 
ful was identified with Reality, Absolute, Spirit, Thought. That 
this was the Rgvedic concept of Beauty can be proved, from a 
tlose study of the passages occurring in the hymns. 


There are many passages in Reveda dealing with the concept 
of Beauty. Whenever a definite problem is attempted or an 
enunciation of a technical branch of knowledge is undertaken, we 
generally observe a new terminology cropping up. In the same 
way the Rgvedic seers employed certain technical words when 
they had to refer to the degrees of Beauty. Some of the words are: 

Psaras, Pesas, Apsas, Drs, Sri, Vapus, 
Valgu, Sriyas, ‘Bhadra, Bhand, Caru, Priya, 
' ! See Proceedings, AICO, NUJ, QJMS, ABORI, =~ See Proceedings, AICO, NUJ, QJMS, ABORI. 


8 Of"Kavih kavitvà divi ripam &sajat" The poet gives a shape to the 
Infinite ; that is, like the Incividual the poem too is ' finite-infinite " 
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Ripa, Kalyana, Subh, Citra, Dargata, Svadu. 
Ranva, Vama, Yaksa, Adbhuta. 


Pischel has examined the words Apsas, Pešas and Psaras to 
evaluate the Rgvedic concept of Beauty’, A more systematic 
attempt of the same was made by Oldenberg in his essay on 
“ Vedic words for ‘ Beautiful’ and‘ Beauty’ and the Vedic sense 
of the Beautiful " 4, 


(iii) 
Oldenberg examined fourteen words of Rgveda havinga 


bearing on Beauty. His contention can be briefly summed up as 
follows :— 


* Dr$ and Sri refer to that which is pleasing to the view. 
Sriyas rests upon the body. (2. 0. ;3. 38. 4; 9. 94. 4), Bhadra 
means bearing happiness, and it represents an object or person 
whose sight brings gladness or joy. It is‘ pleasing possession.’ 
Bhand is closely associated with Bhadra. Caru stands besides 
Priya, aud mears delightful, lovable. Bhadra means that which 
bestows happiness, while Cüru is that which ie pleasing or that 
which creates a sensation of pleasure. Thus Cäru refers also to the 
beauty of apperance, Kalyana refers to the personal beauty of 
human or divine beings. Subh gives the idea of self-adornment, 
finery and display. It is an external attribute of the being. Vapus 
describes the brilliant, beautiful sights. There is the conception 
of wonder around this word as can be seen from its association 
with Citra and Darsata. Valgu denotes the springing or undulating 
motion in joy, and hence it brings forth the skilful, felicitous 
movement. Darsata, Ripa, and Svddu also refer to the physical 
perception. Ranva denotes the beautiful, something which is filled 
with well-being, satisfection or which is connected with it, It can 
also refer to the subject who experiences this state of mind. Vama 
describes those things in the attainment of which one rejoices 


| Vedische studien I. 308-38; II. .8-25; TIT, 95-98. 
2 Originally published in Gottingen, i9I8, 
English translation by the author himself appeared in Ripam, No. 32, 
Oct. I927, pp. 98-22]. 


Ii2 [Annals B. 0, R, T. 
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or would wish to rejoice. Citra also belongs to the realm of percep- 
tion, though there is an inkling of the inner spiritual perception.” 


The enquiry here is considerably limited. At the same time it 
presupposes many things. Words like Sv@du, Priya and Bhand 
have been interpreted in a way that is contrary to the spirit of 
Vedic Sanskrit, By no stretch of imagination can they be sepa” 
rated from the idea of denoting the Aesthetic consciousness or - 
experience, Subh and Sriyas are relegated to the decorative parl- 
our, while in reality they speak of the stuff out of which the 
skein of Beauty is revealed. Citra and Darégata directly refer to 
the objectivity of Beauty, while Vapus connotes the idea of the 
sublime along with Yaksa, Gandharva and Adbhuta. Oldenberg 
likes to interpret in his own way for he proceeds on certain assum- 
` ptions. As it has been shown previously? here also one can 
very well find his unwillingness to accept the Vedic passages at 
their actual value, And like Bloomfield, he too is not afraid of 
contradicting himself in the same paragraph. 


Having arrived at cartain conclusions regarding the words, 
Oldenberg proceeds to examine the concept of Beauty itself in 
Rgveda, His interpretation of the terms denoting Beauty is not 
only false and unacceptable, but contrary to the spirit of the 
Samhita, Consequently his conclusions regarding the concept of l 
Boguty in Rgveda, based on his own false analysis, ara, to quote 
Geldner, “ a piece of Oldenbergian Phantasy. ” 


He finds that the “life and beauty of the human form did not 
as yet appeal to the poets of the Rgveda." There is here an 
“admiring joy in the beauty of nature.” Beauty is given in its 
grandeur and in utter simplicity. ‘There is “ beauty of force and 
greatness, of swift motion, of light, of the milder charms of the 
dawn, of the victorious strength of the rays of the sun and the 
fire. Tie poet first saw ‘‘ beauty in human form and in the appear- 
aace of the Gods that resembled human beings.” He saw it 
again in nature and in the ‘ works of buman skill, above all in 
poetry, his own production.’ There is a ‘ fondness for rich adorn- 
ment.’ And finally, Oldenberg declares that there is no mention 





| Rupam 32, 98-25, 
2 See NUJ on the ' Origin of Songs of Rgveda, ' 
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of the word which denotes physical beauty ina manner which 
cannot be mistaken.’ 

Then follows another line of argument which can be summa- 
rised in the following words: The conception of Beauty in Rgve- 
die timesis not very great, since Beautiful is never placed in 
India on a par with the universalforces? The prefix ‘Su-’ inthe 
words like ‘ Supesas" only denotes‘ a very ancient expression of 
estimation of values, in which there is as yet no distinction bei- 
ween the practical, aesthetic, and moral appreciations?,' Just as 
his comrade-at-arms, Winternitz, fondly held that the Revedic 
seer could not distinguish between an epic, a lyric and a ballad 4, 
so did Oldenberg imagine tbat the Revedic concept of Beauty is 
deeply intertwined with the practical and moral values, There 
was no Clear coception of Beauty, but only a hazy one where the 
senses enjoy a prominent place. ‘The Beauty of which the Vedic 
singer dreamt evidently contained a strong admixture of brilli- 
ance, pomp and ornamentation.’ Hera possessions and wealth 
are included. It is ‘an imparting of Beauty’, 


Before we examine these contentions, we should remember 
that the Revedic poet never endowed his deity, save the Maruts, 
with the human frame. And though Pargiter is enabled to postu- 
late the origin of Idols here, it is rather difficult to arrive at this 
conclusion. The Rgvedic sear is preoccupied more with the spirit 
hehind the apperances; and to him “the more the universe is spiri- 
tual the more is it Real." The occidental Vedic pandits err in 
many a way because of their refusal to understand this Pevedic 
thought, because of their fondness to read Panthoism into the 
Samhita, The seer talks of a vision and of an experience, He ena- 
bles us to comprehend it imaginatively. We cannot visualise the 
deity in a human shape ; nor can we know the actual form of the 
deity. Yet we do have the intellectual and imaginative feeling 
of Beauty. The most common limbs that are referred to are the 
hands, eyes, cheek and chin. At times the hair and the dress too 





Rüpam, 32, 76-9, 

Ibid. 9.72, 

Ibid, 5.3. 

Some problems of Indian Literature, 
Rupam, 32, pp. l0i, 204, 
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acquire prominence, All the sama his preoccupation is not with 
the anthropomorphic deizy, but with the transcendent and imma- 
nent spiritual Reality. 

Oldenberg’s insistence on the superior Beauty of the human 
form is directly traceable to that influence of Hegel whose aesthe- 
tic has no place for Natural Beauty. Only since Turner, the 
European Mind began to attach greater significance tothe Beauty 
of Nature; and it is no wonder that Oldenberg treats the Beauty 
of Nature enunciated by the Rgvedic poet to be formal. It is that 
peculiar Hegelian insistence on the supremacy of the Concrete 
Universal as embodied only ia the Individual. 


But Oldenberg exkibits lapses. He too nods like Homer, but 
without Homer’s sublimity in doing so. At one place he tacitly 
assumes that the ‘life and beauty of the human form did not as 
yet appeal to the poets of the Rgveda.’ A few lines later he 
states forgetting this statement: The poet first saw ‘beauty in 
human form and inthe appearance of the Gods that resembled 
human beings’. ‘ He saw it again in Nature’. The consistency 
in these statements can be familiar only to Oldenberg, or to 
Bloomfield who spoke a similar language of self contradiction with 
reference to the Poetry and the Religion of Rgveda. The fact is 
that these occidental scholars are aware of the conceptions of the 
seers, But they do not want fo admit these canceptions or to 
build them into a connected system. They alone know why they 
want to proceed in this way. 

In the same way 0098 Oldenberg proceed in maintaining how 
every conceivable word refers only to physical Beauty or to the 
form; and this discussion is given an epitaph by himin the 
words; ‘there is no mention of the word which denotes physical 
beauty in a manner which cannotbe mistaken’. And yet he has 
taken pains to read into the Samhita something which he is sure 
he can not find. Still he says that in the vedic concept of Beauty 
the senses alone are prominent. 

The next attack is on the concept of Beauty in the History of 
India asa whole, According to him the Indian Mind never 
considered Beauty as a universal force, but mixed it up with the 
practical and other forms of activity, Thisisa wilful distortion 
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of truth, To take but one example the Upanigads speak of the 
Absolute as ‘ Sat," ' Cit,’ and ‘Ananda.’ These three respectively 
stand for Truth, Goodness and Beauty which alone are universal 
forces even according to Hegel and his followers, The Indian 
Mind seized upon this truth long long before the European Mind 
came to exist, And this fact has been sufficiently made clear in 
the pages of the present work, 


Hence arises the necessity to reinterpret the words examined 
by Oldenberg snd others, so that one can formulate the Rgvedic 
concept of Beauty, 


(iv). 


The grand scenery presented by a huge mountain or a bewitch- 
ing valley thrusts itself upon the individual whether he wills it 
or not, Sometimes a finer perception can evoke this experience 
even when the presented object is too familiar, as in the case of 
the ' Daffodils’ which made Wordsworth sing: 


» 


“ They flash upon the inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude. ” 
Awe and fear, wonder and astonishment, an inexplicable but 
enchanting Beauty and Love constitute our experience at this 


stage, Such is the sublime which is one of the profoundest 
Aesthetic experiences. 


In Rgveda this idea is expressed to a great extent by the words 
* Vapug’ and‘ Yaksa.’ For example: 
" Avardhayant subhagam sapta yahvih 
$vetam jajñānam arusam mahitvà 
Sisuam na jatam abhyárur a$và 


devàso agnim janiman vapusyan" (3. . 4) 


‘ The seven rivers developed Agni; he was white at birth and 
grew red gradually; like mares running to théir newly born 
child, the gode were astonished at his birth.’ Here the origin and 
development of Agni presents a process that includes the evolu: 
tion of the red colour from the white one, This in its turn gives 
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rise to the idea of Fire coming out of water. Apparently this is 
contrary tó experience. And it is heightened by the fact that the 
Gods are compared to the Mares, The cumulative effect is one of 
awe, fear, and reverence. Itis sublime or Vapus, for a normal 
thing is seen as supernormal. Again, 


“Idam vapur nivacanam janasaé 
earanti yan nadyas tasthur ápah 


dve yad Im bibhrto matur anye 
iheha jāte yamyà sabandha” (5. 47.5). 


“ The waters stand firm, but the rivers flow ; this secret knowledge 
is sublime ( Vapus) ; separate from his mother, two support bim, 
closely united twins." The sun is hidden in the waters of the 
sea; he rises from the waters, which represent the unfathomable 
law of Nature. Aditi, the mother of the sun, is invisible. 
Heaven and Earth are the twius which are sundered apart. But 
the poetic intuition comprehends Reality as all-inclusive. 
Heaven and Earth have a common origin. That is, they have 
their context only in the concrete coherent system of Reality. 
It is this Reality that is truly sublime. This sublimity rests 
upon knowledge, the knowledge derived from Experience.. 
Then again another seer says: 
“Sa me vapus chadayad aSvinor yo 
ratho virukm&n manasa yujansh” (6, 49. 5), 


The fact that the chariot of the ASvins is yoked with the mind 
is & delighting sublimity. A chariot requires only horses. But 
these gods have a chariot that employs thought instead of 
horses. It is only thought or Aesthetic Imagination which is 
Supreme Reason that can fathom Reality and comprehend the 
multiplicity as belonging to the system. ‘Lhe sublimity belongs 
to the nature of thought. Thought here is not discursive, but 
synthetic, since it yokes or unites the objects to form a system. 
Another poet observes : ` 


“ Vapur nu tac cikituse cid astu 
samànam nama dhenu patyamanam 
martesv anyad dohase pipàya 
sakre chukram duduhe pránir üdhah '' (6. 66,  ), 
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“ One swells among mankind for milk, and Préni has milked her 
bright udder only once. But the general name of a cow is given 
to all, And even to the wise this wil! still he sublime”. Prsni 
is ihe heavenly cow and the Maruts are her children. She has 
milked her udder only when they were born, She alone deserves 
the name of a cow, since only her children fertilise the Earth, 
But we have many cows and thus the word ‘cow’ is indis- 
criminately applied, Consequently, sublimity demands propriety 
or Aucitya; it is based on thé apprehension of the characteristic 
and the significant. 
Then again, 

“Tad in me chafisad vapuso vapustaram 
putro yajiiànam pitror adhiyati- 
Jaya patim vahati vagnunà sumat 


purhsa id bhadro vahatuh pariskrtah '' (0. 32. 3 ). 

* More sublime must seem to me. When the son duly cares for 
his parents’ line, the wife attracts the husband. With a shout 
of joy the man’s auspicious marriage is performed aright ' The 
individual learns the wisdom of his father and desires to preserve 
his family inorder he might carry on the torch of learning 
and culture to the future ages. With this idea he marries, And 
marriage, therefore, aims not at physical or carnal lust, but at 
spiritual communion. In the language of Kathopanisad and 
Kālidāsas Dusyanta, Marriage should not be based on 
Preyas, but only on Sreyas. When Sreyas becomes the enlivening 
principle, the institution of Marraigé really becomes sublime. 
Sreyas is only another name for the spiritual factor in existence. 
As such, True sublimity is spiritual. 

These illustrations prove that Vapus in the Rgveda means 
sublimity. And sublimity means (i) Respect and fear for the 
spirit, (ii) Experience and knowledge of Reality ; (iii) Synthe- 
tic thought that comprehends the Real as a coherent system ; (iv) 
Apprehension of the characteristic and the significant as one ; and 
( v) Perception of the spiritual in life. 


(v) 
Yaksa is interpreted by von Roth as 'a supernatural being,’ 
“spectral apparition,’ Grassmann takes it to mean ‘those who 
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break forth quickly tne flood of light,’ ‘glittering meteor.’ 
Bergaigne gives ‘suzernaturdl apparitions.’ Ludwig, after 
Sayana, means ‘feast,’ ‘festival.’ Deussen states ‘ Wondrous 
thing,’ ‘prodigy.’ Bloomfield and Oldenberg pre‘er ' spirit.’ 


Geldner observes that in some places Yaksa is something dre- 
eded or detested as sin, and in other places something pleasant 
to the eyes; it is found in nature’ and in the breast of men? 
And, therefore, he gives the following meanings: (L) Astcnish- 
ment, Surprise, Curiosity ; (2) Wonder, Mystery; (3) Wonder, 
Piece of Art, Magician; (4) Sorcery, or Witchcraft; (5) Encha- 
ntment, Transformation. (6) Trick, Imposture, Illusion; (7) 
Power of working Miracles, Miraculous Cure, Healthy Magic; 
(8) Object of wonder or Curiosity; (9) Wonderful Creature; 
(l0) Festival; (!) Prodigy in Natures, 


Yakga in classical Sanskrit is a semi-divine being of rare 
Beauty enjoying alova for Riches and pomp; that is, he is a 
contradiction in terms. He is both the Thesis and the Antithesis. 
Exactly in the same way does the Sublime remain,since it includes 
in itself the feelings of fear and respect, It is a strange or unique 
synthesis. And the Rgvedic Conception is not far from this, 
taough a slightly different evaluation is offered to us in the 
Samhita 

One seer observes : 

“Amira Vi$và Vrsanavima vam 
na yasu citram dudr$e na yaksam '' (7.6 5 ). 
Something strange was perceived and this is described as Yaksa, 
A thing is strange only when it contradicts itself. Hence do 
we read: 
« " Naksatram pratnam aminac carisnu 
Yaksasyadhyaksam tavisam brhantam '' (0.88.3 ). 


The sun is called the Achyaksa or the over-lord of the Yaksa or 

tae sublime which is supernatural. The sublime is itself the 

supernatural and the sun isthe overlord of this sublime, for the 
^ Atharva Veda IL. 6.4, 


5 . Vájasaneyi Samhita, 34.2, 
? Vedische Studien, IIT. pp. 26-43. 
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sun is feared for his heat and reapected for his warmth and light. 
Again, 

“ Mā ta enasvanto ysksin bhujema 

Yandhisma viprah stuvate varütham " (7.88.6 ). 


Varuna is a Yaksin, besides being a Mayin (6,48,) Varuna is 
the guardian of Rta, the spiritual principle of the Universe. He 
is Yaksin or sublime, because people are afraid of him as the 
cosmic Law; they love him as the spiritual principle. That is, 
Varuna is the synthesis of the Good and the Right; and hence a 
Yaksin and a Mayin. 


Brhaspati is a Yaksabhrt : 


“ Asya Sloko divlyate prthivyam 
atyo na yamsad yaksabhrd vicetah "' (.90.4) 


Here also the Law of prayer isas abstract or as concrete ns 
Varuna, The Good and the Right are related in him as knowledge 
and Prayer. It is this unification that brings sbout the sublimity 
of Brhaspati, 


Still more sublime is the conception of the Beautiful and 
Romantic Maruts as sublime: 


" Atyaso na ye marutah svafico 
Yaksadrso na subhayanta maryah 


Te harmyesthah Sigavo na subhra 
Vatsiso na prakrilinah payodhah ” (7.56.46 ). 


The Maruts are swift as horses, they deck purifying themselves 
( Subhayanta ) like youths who are like * Yaksadrsas ”. According 
to Geldner, here if means ' Youths at a festive gathering’. But 
" Yaksadréah " only means they are sublime and are objects of 
Experience and Knowledge. That is, sublimity is truly objective. 
It is only when its antithesis is associated with it that it becomes 
also subjective, only to transcend these subjective and objective 
values in the final synthesis, 


Thus Yaksa also denotes sublimity, but here it implies (i) self- 


contradictory in the sense that it evokes in the spectator a con- 
48 [ Annals, B. 0, R.L] 
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tradictory or conflicting emotion ; ( ii) Unification of fear and love; 
(iii) Synthesis of Good and Right; and (iv) Objective. 


(vi) 
The Gandharva protects the dwelling place of Soma, and the 
generation of the Gods; he is Adbhute or Sublime. 


" Gandharva itthà padam asya raksati 
Pati devàn&m janimany adbhutah " ( 9.83.4. ). 


The fact that Gandaarva is made to protect the Divine that 
sustains him, is the point of sublimity. That is, the sublime 
consists in the dissociation of the substantive and its adjective, 
The substantive rejects the Adjective for it does not fit into the 
context. The Gandharva represents the splendour and the majesty 
of the sun, along with the reposing calmness of the Moon. The 
co-existence of splendour and quietude is inconceivable by 
thought; but yet it is possible for it can be experienced. Hence 
he is Adbhuta; he presents an itmer discord, the violation of the 
principles of Objectivity and Individuality. 


The Gandharva is the guardian of Soma and the second husband 
of the virgins, though his ward is the first. That is, the sublime 
is beyond time and it doss not change. Yet there is change 
within it. The wise lick with their thoughts the waters that are 
in the firm pluce of the Gandharva: 

' " Tayor id ghrtavat payo vipra rihanti dbitibhih 
Gandharvasya dhruve pade ” (], 22, 4) 


The poetic intuition licks or experiences the sublimity or Gan- 
dharva, only as long as the sublime is objective and unchanging. 


The seer moved in spirit and beheld the Gandharvas procee- 
ding with their Vayukegas: 


* ApaSyam atra manasa jaganvan 
vrate Gandharyán epi v&yukesan" (3 38.6). 


The Vayukeéas aro an apparent impossibility ; but yet they agree 
with the intuitive spperseption, Consequently the sublime invol- 
vos è eontradietion of the emplrical faat only to ensure greater 
harmony and fuller riohness, 
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The moon is the divine Gandharva of the foods: 


* Apàm Gandharvam divyam nreaksasam 

somam visvasya bhuvanasya ràjase " (9. 86. 36 ). 
And yet we are told at another place that the waters are in the 
firm place of the Gandharva. In other words the sublime is 
changeless, though there is change within it. Though the Gan- 
dharva is a lover, his path is Rta: 

“ Agnir gandharvim pathyam rtasya '' (0, 80. 6) 

The unification of Love and Law is, therefore, another important 
feature of the sublime. This divine being inspires the thoughts 
so that we may distinguish truth from falsehood ( 0. 39. 5), 
And the seer moves across the paths of the Apsarasas, 
Gandharvas, and Mrgas. 


" Apsaras&m gandharvánüm mrgünàm carane caran 
Kest ketasra vidvant sakha svadur madintamah 
(0. 36. 6), 
There he becomes the friend and enjoys the Aesthetic ecstasy. 
Here is the transport to higher realms along with fear and 
respect, the true definition of the sublime. 
( vii) 

Next we have to examine the words that refer to the various 
aspects of Beauty. First we have‘ Apsas’. Von Roth interprets 
* Apsas ' by ‘ cheek’ or ‘some other part of the body’; Bohtlingk 
by ‘forehead’, or ‘face’; Weber and Grassmann by ‘breast’; 
Ludwig by ‘face’ ‘cheek’ and in 8. 45.5, by ‘waist’; and 
Indian tradition by ' form ' or ‘ rips’, 

This word is applied to Usas twice in the text. Inl. 24. 7 
we read; 

* Jayeva patya usatl euvasáh 

usa hasreva ni rinite apsah 
‘ Like a well-dressed beloved in love to her lover, does Usas 
unmask her beauty (apsah) like a 'hasr&', Taking for granted 
that ' hasr&' snd ‘ Yogi Bhadr& ' refer to courtezans, Pischel first 
interpreted ' Apash’ ss‘ cheek’, ‘ forehead ’, ‘face’, ‘countenance’ ’, 
But here and in | d . 

TT VedsoheStuden Tao, — = ल 
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" Prati tva Savas! vadad 

girav apso na yodhisat " (8, 45, 5), 
Sayana gave the meanings as ‘Ripa’, Dar$anlya. ' ‘ Hasra, only 
means ‘a smiling maiden '. The other passage is: 


“ Esa pratici duhità divo nrn 
Yoseva bhadra ni rinite apsah ” (5.80.6). 
" Standing before mortals, this daughter of the Heavens unmasks 
her beauty (apsah ) like a happy woman. " Bhadra, need not be 
taken to mean ‘lusty’ with Geldner and Pischel. 
We have ‘ Dirghapsah’ as the epi;het of a cart, and ' Sahasra- 
psah ° as that of the sacrifice : 
“ Ratho vim mitravaruna dirghapsah 
sy imagabhastih stro nadyaut " ( . 92, 5), 
“ Apo na maksü sumatir bhava nah 
sahasrapsah prianasan na yajfiah ” ( 9. 88. 7). 
Sayana interprets them as ‘ Ati vistrta rüpa' and ‘ Bahu ripa.’’ 
Here the Beautiful is comprehended as Extension or all-inclu- 
sive; that is, Beauty is all-inclusive. There is nothing outside 
Beauty. As such Apsah means only Beauty as objective. Like a 
smiling maiden usas unmasks her Beauty. This Beauty is not 
piysical, but psycho-physical at the same time. It is ‘Lavanya’ 
that is immanent and transcendent at the same time. 
(viii) : 
The next word is ' Psaras.’ Hillebrandt, Ludwig and Benfey 
interpret it as ‘food’, or ‘meat’; Von Roth as‘ favourite dish’, 
‘enjoyment’ or ' feast’; Grassmaun as ! meal’, ‘ repast’, ‘feast’ 
or ‘treat’; and Sāyaņpa as ‘panlya’,‘ anna’, ‘bhaksana’ and so 
on. We have 'Devapssrastama! ' ' Madhupsaras?', ‘ Supsara- 
stama?’ and other compound formations. The word 'Psara' is 
found in 





| 9. 04.5. '* Sa no medanim pata indo 

devapsar& asi” 
9. 705,5, ४ Sa no harinam pata indo 

devapsaras tamah” 

3 4, 33.3, Te vājo vibhvà rbhur indravanto 

madhupsaraso no avantu yajüam ", 

है 8, 26.24°'' Tvam hi supsarastamam 

npsadanesu hümahe " 
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५ Mahi psarah sukrtam somyam Madhirvl 
gavyütir aditer ptam yate '' (9. 74. 3); 


* à vacyasva mahi psaro vrsendo 
dyumnavattamah ” (9. 2.2); 


* Kadha radhama sakhayah stomam mitrasy àryamnah 
mahi psaro varupasya " (i. 4६.7). 


Here we find the term associated directly with the inherent 
Beauty as revealed in the appearance or form or shape; that is, 
beauty as relative to existence or expression is stressed here. 
Consequently ‘ Devapsaras’ is the ‘ Divine expression of Beauty ' 
and ‘Supsarastama’ is the ‘best expression of Beauty.’ And, 
therefore, in the Rk 


* Asüta pránir mahate ranaya 

tvesam ayásàm marutàm anikam 

te sapsaráso ' janayantabhvam 

ad it svadhàm isirám pary apasyan”’ (. 68. 9) 


it means the same, 


These passages, therefore, do not state simply the ‘form’ or 
the ‘object’ as Pischel thought. They indicate that Beauty, 
which is Reality or Truth, “expresses itself through a finite 
medium. In this expression there are grades or degrees for it 
differs according to the medium selected. Thus Beauty is not 
purely abstract; forit has a reference to form with which it 
achieves & unity or Ananyatva 


(ix) 

Following Pischel were we to interpret ' Psaras’ as ‘form’, 
then ° Apsaras ' would mean ' formless.’ Pischel, of course, draws 
a significant comparison in this connection with Vayu who is 
conceived as Beautiful in the Samita', ‘Apsarasas’ are the 
celebrated nymphs of Beauty and Loveliness. To imagine that 


they are ' formless,’ as does Pischel, is to run contrary to Aesthe- 
tic experience. 


| Vedische Studien, IIT, 498-398, 
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The Apsarasa is the ocean nymph (Samudriy& apy& yogi) 
wedded to the Gandharva of the floods’. She smiles sweetly and 
supports her lover in the sublimest heaven’, Here we have evi» 
dently 8 subile reference to the graceful and charming expression 
of Beauty that evokes feelings of love and life. Hence the Apsa- - 
rasa here is the embcdiment of objective Beauty, 


The Apsarasas fly like red kine and low like milch. cows’, 


They fly like scared snakes in terror, and like chariot horses when 
the car touches them’. Here we are told that Beauty is just like 

a serpept in a way; and Browning speaks of the ' Serpentining ' 
` Beauty of a lady. That is, Beauty attracts human adoration, but 
discards mortal touch. It is this that constitutes spiritual Beauty. 
While Pürüravas could not adore this sublime Beauty, the Apsa- 
ras fled like the first dawn?, still flashing brilliant like the fal- 
ling lightning’, The Apsarasas are said to exhibitthe Beauty of 
their bodies like swans. But the actual Rk reads: 


“Yad āsu marto amrtasu nisprk 

sam ksonibhih kratubhir na prnkte 

tā àtayo na tanvah $umbhata svà 

a$vàso na krilayo dandaSanah ” (40, 95. 9). 


" The bodies of these damseis are purified, decorated or sanctified 
( Sumbhata )like those of the swans, Therefore they bite and nib- 
ble like horses in play when a mortal wooes these Immortals. ” 


(x) 


Then there is the word ' Sri’ which has been variously inter- 
preted. It is used as ' auspicious or evoking respect’ in classical 


3 R. V. X. 70, 4 Etc, 
? R. V. X. (28, 5: 
“ Apsara jaram upa Sigm!yüng 
Yosa b:bbarti parame vyoman,” 
-2 R. V. X. 95 6. 
“ TE afijayo arunayo na sasruh 
Sriye gavo na dhenavo 'navanta ". 
4 R,V. ६. 95. 8. 
“~ Apa sma mat tarasarti na bbujyus 
tā atra san rathaspr$o naávàh ". 
5 RV. X. 95. 2. 
$: R, V, X, 40, 95. 6, 
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literature. It does not refer to ornamentation or to any other 
external aspect of Beauty. It denotessimply the Beautiful. It is 
interesting in Aesthetics to enquire the relation between the 
Beautiful object and its ornamentation. How is the decoration 
related to the decorated ? Before we decide this, we have to find 
‘out whether the so called ‘decorated’ requires any ‘decoration.’ Do 
the decorations actually beautify the object? Or do the Beauti- 
ful obejects make the alamkaras Beautiful? One poet observes 
that the rays make even the unlovely (a$rlram ) look beautiful 
(supratikam ): 


" Yüyam gàvo medayatha kisam cid 
a&riram cit krnutha supratikam "' (6. 28. 6). 


This is a significant verse giving us the opinion held by the seers 
of Rgveda on the relation between the Beautiful and its Alam- 
karas. Even that which is not Beautiful ( asriram) is made to 
appear Beautiful by the rays In this hymn the word ‘ gavah' 
does not mean ‘the cows,’ but‘ the rays of light of the dawns.’ 
Usas in Rgveda primarily stands for Aesthetic Beauty, and secon- 
darily for the Dance of consciousness or the Cosmic Dance, Theres 
fore everything, even the Non-Beautiful becomes Beautiful in 
the realm of Fine Art. And Kālidāsa echoed this idea when he 
naively observed: 


“yad yat s&dhu na, citre syat kriyate 
tat tad anyatha, " ! 


It is not the Alamkàre that makes an object Beautiful. On the 
other hand, the Beautiful transforms into itself even the Alarh- 
káüras. Therefore according to the Revedic seers, Beauty belongs to 
Fine Arts; and outside the Fine Arts there is no Beauty. Hence 
do we read in ' Sukra Niti Sara: 


“ Sastra manena yo ramyah 


sa ramyo nànya eva hi. ? ” 


And Abhinavagupta observes: 





L AbhijngnaSakuntalam, 6.व., 
3 Sukranitisara, 4. 404, 
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“ Garvánugrühakam hi $8stram iti nydyat 

tena natya eva rasa, no loke, Kavyam oa 

ratyam eva!" 
Hence the Beautiful cannot be defined in terms of its Alarhkaras, 
It is self-existent and self-subsistent, It is self-complete and 
all inclusive. It is the Spirit or Reality manifesting through 
sxpression or finitude, 


At the same time it is quite possible that a Beautiful object 
san be disfigured by ornamentation. This takes place when the 
decoration does not fit in with the decorated ; in the Janguage of 
metaphysics when the substantive rejects the adjective. A gar. 
ment can make a man unlovely (arira): 


** ASrira tanür bhavati 
ru&at! papayamuya ” (0, 85. 30). 
(xi) 

The vedic poets also speak of Alarhkaras or ths form of Beauty, 
the form which involves the relation between parts and the whole. 
A certain amount of artistic effort can be seen in a beautiful 
Object, We are toid that all kinds of Beauty ( Visva Srih) are 
decked ( pipige ) on the bodies of the Maruts: 


“ Nrmna sirsasv dyudha rathesu vo 
vi$và vah $rIr adhi tanüsu pipiśə " ( 5. 57, 6 ). 


Here the poet is referring more to the formal graces that stand as 
appendages, 88 the dress of an individual, and notas his skin. 
Hence hé is emphasising the point that the decorations made to 
tae Beautiful are like the clothes one puts on, That is the Alam- 
kàras do not constitute the Beautiful, nor do they develop the ` 
Beautiful. In a word, taey are not essential, Hence itis that a 
poet observes that a beautiful ornament enriches Beauty that is 
already inherent, 


* Srestham vah peso adhi dhayi darsatam " (4, 36.7). 
The inherent Beauty of an object is always objective and can be 
apprehended as such (darsam ). The ornament ( peSah ) is simply 
tagged on to it. Another informs us : 





} Abhinava Bharati. 
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* Surukme hi supesasádhi śriyā virdjatah’’ (], 88. 6). 
The bright and lustruous decorations clothe the Beautiful. But the 
Beautiful shines in itself ( Virajatah) or is "Svayam prakasa” 
Beauty exists in itself ( Viràjatah ) and also for itself ( dargatam ) 


(xii) 
Valgu is from ‘valg’ meaning ‘springing or undulating 
motion as applied to the horses, the monkeys, joyous people, the 


surging waves, the heaving bosom and the like.’ Here is inten- 
ded a sort of ‘ skilful] and felicitous movement. ' 


“ Brhaspatim yah subhrtam bibharti 
valgiiyati vandate ptirvabhajam ” ( 4, 50. 7), 


Here we pass to another interesting aspect of the Beautiful. The 
Beautiful is not simply “the selfexistent Pleasant, " or “ the self- 
subsistent Emotional.’’ It is beyond Pravrtti or activity only in 
a transcendental sense. The Beautiful is active or an acti- 
vity. It constantly realises itself by virtue of the fact that it is 
sustained by the artistic and aesthetic movement ( Valgu). It is 
undulating or ever active. In being active it is of the nature of 
consciousness, 


Cra, Daréata, and Ripa also seem to convey something about 
the form of Beauty. But all these refer primarily to the objecti- 
vity of the Beautiful. 


* Srestham vah peso adhi dhayi darsatam ” (4. 36, 7 ). 
The Beautifual is an object that can be apprehended or realised. 
Its existence or manifestation does not depend upon the indivi- 
dual will. The awareness of Beauty depends only upon the actis 
vity of the experiencing Individual. 


“ Vayav & yahi dargateme soma 
aramkrtah ’ (. 2. L). 


But in this statement the Rgvedic poet accepts a new feature of 
Beauty. He is referring to Vayu or the wind as the objective 
Beauty, and he is contrasting this Vayu which is Beautiful in 
itself, with Soma that is decorated; that is, with the Soma that 


exists for something else. Consequently while.the Alamkàáras are 
J4 [Annals B. O. E, I.] 
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oniy means to an end, Beauty alone is an end in itself aud for 
itself. 
( xiii ) 

Beauty has a formal aspect beside a material one. The form is 
‘Lavanya,’ while the content is ° Bhava.’ In Beauty we require 
'Bhàva Lavanya Yojana," for they can be distinguished, but 
not separated. The form includes symmetry, harmony, balance 
and propriety, It skould be the fitting vehicle conveying the 
thought. It should evolve a synthesis. That is, the content merges 
itself in the form, or loses itself in the form to appear. Thus the 
form comes to hide it. Hence it is said that‘ Art lies in concealing 
Art.’ The formal art consists of polish, artistic finish which 
should not appear to be the result of conscious endeavour. Though 
the poet ‘ should load every rift with ore,’ yet poetry should ‘come’ 
and sppear ‘as naturally as the leaves of a tree,’ 


This aspect of Artistic touch is conveyed by the word ' Subha.’ 
Maruts are the first and foremost possessors of Subha in Rgveda, 
Eut the As$vins sre called Subhaspatl. By itself ‘Subh’ cannot be 
said to refer to the formal aspect alone, This word in classical 
Sanskrit connotes auspiciousness, and in the vedic italso refers 
to purity. As such it involves matter. Consequently when Maruts 
possess Subha, it only means that they are auspicious, pure. These 
two qualities present a synthetic unity of content and form, And 
hence the A$vins, who are the great aestheticians, are said to be 
Scbhaspatl, ग 


(xiv) 


Material possessions beautify the object or person owning 
tbem in the sense that they bring into prominence the latent or 
tha potential Beauty. The Alarhkaras constituting the formal 
side of art are no better than material possessions. They are finite 
or sensuous. They beautify in so far as they become proper or 
appropriate instruments manifesting the spirit of Beauty. Their 





! Cf,“ Riipabhed&h pramananl 
bhavalavanyayojanam 
südrÉyam varnikabbahga 
iti citram sadahgakam” 
( Jayamahgalà on Vatsyayana), 
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value lies in being proper media and nothing more. Now, Pesas 
in Rgveda may be interpreted as formal decoration, ASvapeśas 
and v&jape$as might actually support this contention. But the 
Revedic poets also speak of visvapeSas, sahasrépsa and Hiranya- 
pesas, Here it is impossible to reconcile ourselves to tbe 
statement thai the Rgvedie poets isolate the formal aspect, or that 
they insist on the form alone ; for Vi8vapesas plainly refers to the 
Beautifying of the whole or tothe universal Beautifying. In 
either case it cannot be formal Similarly sahasripsa can refer 
only to the innumerable ways in which Beauty is revealed. And 
Hiranyapegas has the proper meaning in Yaska who takes Hira- 
nya to signify " Hitaramanlya. " It is instructive and delightful, 
the spirit and the sense. 


Beauty is the synthetic unity of content and form. It is 
al aays more than the sum of its parts. The parts lose their sepa- 
rate or individual significance in the Beautiful object, They 
form into an integral whole, an organic system. The principle 
of Beauty is immanent in them, The form as such, therefore, 
means the proper medium for the revelation ofthe Beautiful, 
That is, ornamentation or decoration acquires its significance by 
virtue of its characteristic medium-value or expression value. 
And yet the medium eannot be separated from its content, just ag 
the sound which is the mecium cannot be isolated from its mea- 
ning, and just as the body from the soul. The medium of expre- 
ssion and the content of expression have relation Of Ananyatva. 

One poet of Rgveda observes: — 
‘The heroes come to the assemblies in Beauty’: 


“ Nrpegaso vidathesu pra jata 
abhimam yajüam vi caranta pirvih” ( 3-4-5 ), 


Here “Nrpegas ' has the meaning ' Beautiful men’ and not ' Beauti- 
fied men’. Again another says, ‘The song of the poet is pure 
thought ( Dhiyam ), and is $ucipeSasam ':— 


" Eti pra hotà vratam asya müyay- 
ordhvam dadhanah SucipeBasam dhiyam " (I-44-I ), 


The decoration acquires purity oris pure since it manifests the 
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purity of thought. And so we read,‘ Agni makes the sacrifice 
essume varied Beauty ( purupeSasm ) by thought’ १. 


In the Naighantuka Pegas is read under the names of ‘ gold’ 
(4, ) and‘ form’( 3.7). And von Roth has assigned the meanings 
of (i) ‘ Object’ * form’ ; ( ji) ‘ artistic figure,’ ' ornament’ ‘ fabric’, 
Varna, Vapus, Nirnig and Ripa all refer to Ripa or form of the 
object. Comparing the passages employing Pesas, and examining 
tke forms A$vape$as, Vajapegas, Virapesas, Nrpesas, Rtapesas, 
Visvapegas, Sucipesas, Purupedas, Hiranyapesas and SupeSas, 
Pischel has arrived at the conclusion that Pe$as refers to form, 
object, colour’, The latter literature no doubt uniformly employs 
Pegas to denote a sort of decoration or the external appearance or 
form of Beauty. Yet the foregoing usages reveal that Peśas 
१७००७७ the synthetic unity of content and form. 


(xv) 
There are again passages to prove that the concept of Beauty 
in Rgveda demands this synthetic unity. We read ‘ Thought is 
Beautiful in itself and so are its refinements’. It is ‘Sukravarnam’. 


* Hii pra hota vratam asya máyay- 
ordhvàm dadhànah Sucipegasam dhiyam ’’ (l-44-]), 


Thougt is $ucipe$as, Is it decorated by purity ? or pure with 
deecration ? Both meanings are wrong, for it refers only to the 
purisy of Beauty. Moreover we read:' Indra brings Beauty to 
that which has none’: 

“ Ketum krnvann aketave peso mary& apesase 

sam usadbbir ajiyathah ” ( i-6-3 ). 
The ‘ apesas' or the non-beautiful becomes beautiful by virtue of 
Indra’s activity, i. s. the activity of the spirit. It is the spirit of 
Beauty slone that transforms everything into the Beautiful, because 
Reality or Absolute is itself the Beautiful as a poet says: ‘Varuna 
himself is the Beauty of the rivers’: | 

" Raja rastranam peso nadinam ” ( 7-34-2] ) 





! R..V, 3, 3.6“ Agnir devebhir manusasca jantubhis 
tanvüno yajiiam purupeSasam dhiya " 
3 Vedische Studien IX. pp, 73-%, 
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Varuna is the Beauty of the Rivers because he constitutes their 
inner meaning. They have their context or significance only in 
him. Varuna is Rtapegas (5. 66.  ) while the A$vins are Rtapsü 
(3.80.3). Rtais not the Deity's decoration, ner is the deity 
the decoration of Rta, the moral and spiritual principle in the 
universe. The deity is Beauty or Rta, or Beauty of Rta or Rta of 
Beauty, 


( xvi) 


Oldenberg interprets some words as referring to the form of 
Beauty. Buta close examination will reveal that they refer to the 
contents also. They suggest the indivisible unity and oneness of 
Beauty. The Maruts, for example, are reported to have decorated 
( pipisre ) their bodies with their golden natures like young suitors, 
sons of wealthy people. They set their lustrous Beauty ( griye 
Sreyamsah) on their forms for glory: 


* Vara ived raivataso hiranyair 
abbi svadhabhis tanvah pipiére 
§riye Sreyarhsas tavaso rathegu 
satra mabarhsi cakrire tanüsu " (5. 60,4). 


Here the lustrous Beauty is set on their forms; and this setting 
only refere to its manifestation or revelation ( Abhivyakti), Hence 
another poet says: ‘The look of Agni is the sweetest ( evàdistha ) 
and shines like gold in Beauty ( 8796 ). ' 


“ Tava svadisthagne sam drstir id à cid ahna id à aktoh 
५ $riye rukmo na rocata upake’’ ( 4. 0. 5). 


Beauty is not only the self existent, but also the active and obje- 
ctive present. The splendours ( $riyah) of Agni are fair (spárha) 
to see: 

* Spàrhà yasya Sriyo drse’’ (7, 5.5). 


This perceptibility or cognizibility makes Beauty objective and 
suggestive, for Agniis fair to see. The perception suggests a 
train of Ideas ‘In the pleasant ( sparha) hues of Agni, effulgent 
Beauty (Sriyah ) is visible’: 


“Tvam agne subhrts uttamam vayas 
taya spirbe varps & sarhdrsi $riyah ” ( 2. I, 2), 
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The Rtus shine ( virájatah ) in great Beauty (riya) with beauti- 
ful jewelled decorations (surukmehi supesas& ) : 

" Surukme hi supeśasā हाप एव virajatah 

msasaveha sidatam " (. 88. 6). 
With fsir jewels and radiant Beauty (Sukrapisam) the divine 
damsels are in Beauty ($riyam ). 

“ Divye yosane brhati surukme 

adhi Sriyam 8ukrapisam dadhàne "' ( i0--0-6 ). 
The decorations do not add to the Beauty. They are themselves 
made Beautiful. As Kalidasa says in Sakuntalam, 


“ Kim iva hi madhuranam 

mandanam nakriinam ”, 
* The Maruts are beautiful (cdravah ) like the elevated horn of the 
hull for beauty ( Sriyase ) and like horses; they show themselves 
for Beauty ( áriyase ) like bridegrooms’: 

“ Gavim iva áriyase $rhgam uttamam 

Süryo na eaksü rajaso visarjane 

atya iv asubhvas caravah sthana: 

maryà iva ériyase cetathà narah " ( 5. 59. 3) 
Beauty constantly strives after Expression. This expression 
alone renders possible the fuller Aestheic experience. 

‘The bodies of the AéSvins shine with delightful beauty? 

( spárhayà śrīyā ): 

" Abhi vam vi$và niyutah sacante 

sparhay4 Sriya tanva Subhana " ( 7-72-4 ). 


And ‘ Beauty sits on every face ( anIkesu ) of the Maruts’: 


“Sthira dhanvany ayudha rathesu 
vo’ nikesv adhi áriyah" ( 8-20-2 )- 


That is, the face alone is the powerful revealing medium, for it 
contains the two supreior senses or the two Aesthetic senses called 
the Eye and the Ear '. 

wT See Bharata'e Natya daatra : ^ Kridani-ya Kridanl-yakam icohīmo ram icob@medpyam ~ 


fravyom oa yad bhavos :' 
Of, Hegel's Aesthetik t Einleitung, on the Aoesthetio senses. 
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Beauty, in these passages, is conceivd as a splendour, an efful- 
gence that gushes forth spontaneously and powerfully. It might 
be exprienced as a pleasant emotion; but it is, in reality, objective. 
To be apprehended and experienced, Beauty must be in the object 
of thought and of feeling. At the same time it is apprehended as 
one with its medium of revalation, for Artis the sensuous mani- 
festation of the Real’, or as Kālidāsa said, ' Lalita Vijfiana?’. 

(xvii) 

Oldenberg's list of words does not consist of the words for 
Beauty and Beautiful alone. Just as his Akhyánas comprised of 
dialogues, monologues, soliloquies and ballads, so do these words, 
There are certain words which refer to the sesthetic experience 
proper. Others speak of the object of Beauty as self-luminous. 
One such important word is Bhand. This Bhand refers to the 
luminous manifestation of Beauty ina finite form, through an 
object. A sort of radiance is felt. Night and Dawn shine 
( àbhandamàne) with beautiful decoration: 


* A bhandamane up&ke naktosasa supeSas& 
yahvi rtasya mātarā sIdatam barhira sumat ” 
(-42-7 ) 
In different colours they come near, smiling and shining: 


“ A phandamane usasé upake 
uta smayete tanv& virtipe-”’ ( 3-4-6 ). 


The wise Agni is the beloved of many and yet he shines. 


“A vive$a rodasi bhüri varpasa 
purupriyo bhandate dhamabhih kavih ” ( 3-3-4 ) 
The radiance is eternal, and ever fresh. Hence it is a characte- 
ristic of Beauty. The radiance emanates from the object and 
constantly becomes new by creating or revealing itself at every 
moment १. 
Hegel: Phil. des F Hegel : Phil. des Religion 2,8 Aesthetik, FOE, NPR E 
* MBlavikügnimitram, trl, : 
5 Of." Keane kgane yan navatüm upaltl 


tadeva rüpam ramanlyatiyah " 
( Magha : Biénpilavadha ), 
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Kalyana is another word characterising the Beautiful and also 
‘desoribing the mental activity. The wife of Indra is Kalyani, 
and there is joy for him in his home, 


“ Pitur na putrah sicam à rabhe ta 
Indra sv&disthayà gira Sacivah ” ( 3-53-2) 


The ladies that visit the festive gathering are Kaly&nyah and they 
are smiling. 


“ Abbi pravanta samaneva yosah 
kalyanyah smayamanaso agnim ” ( 4. 58. 8), 


Agni is Kalyana and so are the waters and Soma: 


" Tvam no agne pitror upastha 

à devo devesv anavadya jagrvih 

tanükrd bodhi pramati§ ca karave 

tvam kalyànà vasu viśvam opise '' (l, 3. 9), 

* yüábhih somo modate harsate ca 

Kalyanibhir yuvatibhir ng maryah '' ( 0. 30. 5), 


(xix) 


Bhadrü as an Aesthetic term denotes delight and happiness. 
Beauty here is the union of the significant content with the cha- 
racteristic form which is well constituted and developed, So 
Usas is Beautiful; she exhibits her form like a bride decorated 
by her mother. As such she is delightful ( bhadra ): 


“ Susamkasa matr mrsteva yoga 
avis tanvam krnuse drée kam 
bhadrà tvam uso vitaram vyuccha” (l. 23. ]I), 


‘The delighter has coma following the delightful dame; the lover 
follows his sister,” Beauty as latent is spoken of here: 


“ Bhadro bhadraya saeamàna 4gat ` 

svasiram jaro abby eti pasoat” ( 0. 3.3). 
Beauty refers to the mind. , It is a way of conceiving, feeling and 
experiencing the object. Finally it is knowing for itis sustain- 
ed by cognition. 
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In some cases Oldenberg interprets Bhadra as ‘the indwelling 
spiritual force!,’ This contradicts his peculiar thesis of Rgveda 
exhibiting an elementary notion of Beauty. But as usual Olden- 
berg nods, and he speaks truth while nodding. A poet observes: 


" ubhe bhadre josayete na mene 
g&vo na vāśrā upa tasthur evaih " (3. 95. 6). 


‘The delightful wives tend Agni.’ Here it is not so much the 
indwelling force that is emphasized, as the characteristic expre- 
ssion of Beauty. They are delightful only when they are Beauti- 
ful. Similarly we read: ‘The Maruts are the bridegrooms having 
a delightful beloved ( Bhadra Jànayah ): 


“ Para virdsa etana maryiso bhadrajánayah " 
(5. 6. 4). 


Opposite to men, like 8 pleasing lady does Usas bend her forehead 
downwards, 


“ Es& pratic! duhità divo nfn 
yoseva bhadra ni rinite apsah ’' (5. 80. 6). 


With beautiful decorations were a lady to be pleasing ( Bhadr& ), 
she finds at once a friend herself among the people: 


* Bhadra vadhür bhavati yat supesah 
svayam 85 mitram vanute jane cit’’ (40. 27. 2 ). 


The poet wants a delightful and happy ( Bhadram ) mind, 
mental power, and energy : 


“ Bhadram no api vataya 
mano daksam uta kratum " ( 0, 25. ] ), 


It is the delightful or the pleasing activity (Bhadram Kratum ) 
that he longs for: 
“ Rtasya rafmim anuyacckamana 
bhadram bhadram kratum 8870 580 dhehi ” 
(4, 28. 3). 
Agni is pleasing like an activity ( Kratur na Bhadrah ) 


| Rüpam, 32. 407. 
5. [ Annals, B.Q. R.I, ] 
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" Ksemo ng sádhuh  . 
Kratur na b5adrah "' (4. 67, 2), 


This is, Beauty sets in motion the Aesthetic activity, which is 
cognitive, affective and conative at the same time, It involves 
?he sensations and images sustained by the continuity of interest 
and attention. It renders possible the intuitive apprehension of the 
20etie fact. Then alone can we have the ‘satisfying imaginative 
experience’, ? f 


(xx) 


Ranva signifies ‘delight’ the experience of the spectator. The 
same idea of rejoicing is again evident in Vüma, This enjoyment 
is a transcendental or spiritual ecstasy, a transport to higher 
realms of thought and experience. Itisa direct and immediate 
experience of an object as united into a system with the subject, ` 
The lines like 


" Idam &restham jyotisim jyotir 5880 
citrah praketo Bjainsta vibhva " (l-3-]). 


Such lines show that the object of poetic experience is near at 
hand; but the poet experiences a new birth. This perception of 
Truth as Beauty is the experience of the inner life of things, of 
the vita! spiritual principle of the Universe. 


Svadu conveys the nature of the poetic experience of the 
Beautiful, Sweetness is the prime characteristic of Beauty. 


Caru on the other hand denotes the pleasant state of a pleasant 
object. The oblation is ‘ cāru priyatamam ’: 

* Abhim rtasya vistapam duhate pr$nimatarah 

Caru priyatamam havih ” ( 9-34-5 ) 
Indra’s might and Soma are pleasant: 


" Sa id vane namasyubhir vacasyate 

cāru janesu prabruvana indriyam ” (I-55-4), 
“ vaiSvanaraya matir navyas! $ucih 

soma iva pavate cárur agnaye ” ( 6-8-] ). 


? A,Q. Bradley; Poewy for Poetry's sake, 
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In a charming ( céru ) body, the soul of the dead one becomes 
dear ( priya ) to the Gods. 


Samvesane tanvas carur edhi 
priyo devānām parame janitre " ( 0-56- ). 


Agni is both Bhadr& and Caru. The object is delightful, 
pleasing and dear: 


* Bhadra te agne svanika samdrg 
ghorasya sato visunasya càruh ? ( 4-6-6 ). 
The seors speak of pleasant Beauty ( Sriyam Cárum ): 


“ Adhi $riyam ni dadhus cārum asmin 
divo yad aks! amrtà akrovan ” ( i-72-0 ). 


This represents the synthesis of the sublime and the comio which 
is the definition of the Beautiful. 


( xx!) l 


When we observe that the flowing drops of Soma are beautiful 
like serpente, we lose the serene atmoshere of Beauty. 


. “Ikgpeya atyä so na cāravo 
brahma brahma ye jujusur havir havih '' ( 9-77-3 ) 


Here we enter the sphere of Beauty as creative aad active, as all- 
inclusive and expansive, as unity and diversity. It is the dialectic 
of Beauty. The being of Beauty is the Sublime. It has Becoming 
in its negation, the dissociation of content from the form. The 
Being and the Becoming have their final synthesis in Beauty. 
The nonsensuous Idea or the Resl unites with the sensuous fact or 
medium or expression. When these two steps have Ananyatva then 
we have Beauty. This all-inclusive system of Beauty is apparent 
in Indran! who is described as'Serpentining Beauty’. Lopa- 
mudrà eclipses all others in Beauty-Lupta Mudra. And Urvaét 
is as Srlharsa says,‘ uruvasikrtavisva’! She harmonises every 
thing and hence she is Absolute Beauty. We are also told that 
the Vigvedevas change their forms like serpents ( ehimäyäsah ), è 

| Naisadhlya caritam, 5, 

* See Oldenberg's interesting note on this word in his " Hgveda— Text 
Kritische und Exegetische Noten”, 
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“ Vivée deviso asridha 
ehimayaso adruhah ” (4, 3. 9). 


That is there are degrees of Beauty. These degrees are relative 
to their media, and to their contexts, 
( xxii) 

' Nature is Beautiful, and it provides a happy place for the 
Beauty of the Individual. The woman represents the perfection 
cf Beauty. The Rgvedic poet saw Beauty in the human form. 
He wanted & Beautiful environment, in order that the Beautiful 
soul might have a harmonious development, So in the second 
stage he discovered Nature to be Beautiful. The thesisis the 
human being. 


The fingers that kindle the fire and press the Soma juice are 
sisters, mothers, damsels. Agni cares for each one like a dame 
a} home (. 66. 3), Yet he is the maiden's lover and the matron’s 
lord (2. 66, 4). Still he is an. active matron (i.79.). He is 
‘citro yad abhrat’ (l. 66. 3) ‘tvega pratika’ (l, 66. 4), and 
‘gucibhraja’ (. 79. ). The preparation and the decking of altar is 
like a dame who dresses herself for her husband: - 


“ Ayam yonis cakrma yam vayam te 
jayova patya usati suvasah " (4. 3. 2). 


A blameless dame is dear to her lord: 
* Anavadya patijusteva nar!” (, 73. 3 ), 


The young maid does not repel her lover : 
* Na शाह varante yuvatim na éary&ám " (0. 78. 3). 


Agni kisses the youthful maiden: 
“ Rerihyate yuvatim vispatih san ” (0, 4, 4). 

‘The poet invites Indra like a bridegroom thinking of his consort: 
“ Maryo na yosim abhimanyamanah " (4, 20. 5 ). 

The cows sing in joy to Soma as a woman to her lover: 
“ Abhi gávo anüsata yogi Járam iva priyam ” (9. 32. 5). 


The songs are sung to Soma as a lover to his beloved : 
“ Priy&m ne jaro abhigita indvh ” (9, 96, 23), 
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Like a young man with pleasant and fair damsels, Soma is 
delighted : 


* yabhih somo modate harsate ca 
kalyanibhir yuvatibhir na maryah '। ( L0-30-5 ), 


The women that go to the festive gatherings aré examples of 
perfect Beauty. The dancers decorated themselves after the 
fashion of the Dawns. ( ], 92. 4 ) that is, they had natural Beauty, 
The women that go to the festive gathering decorate their Beauty 
( . 2. 4), so that the inherent Beauty might be manifest immed- 
iately. It is evident in these and similar passages that the form of 
the woman was taken as Ideal Beauty, however much Oldenberg 
&nd hia followers mightobject, This perception is no mean achie- 
vement: for it is here that we find the key to unlock the mystery of 
Beauty as a manifestation of Reality, to the mystery of Brahman 
as Ananda. The woman's Beauty is partly sensuous and sensuous- 
ness is the characteristic of finitude. At the same time the 
Beauty of a woman is spiritual, for as Agastya and Lopamudra 
remind us, and as Urvasl declares, marriage means the synthesis 
of Tapas and Kama, So is Kalidasa’s Siva ‘Naisthika Sundarah’ 
(5.68) Thus Beauty is spiritual and sensuous. Hence tne 
Absolute is experienced in the realm of Beauty only mediately; 
as Abhinava Gupta declares, it is ‘ parampara prapta,’ not ‘sakgat’ 
or as the Advaita Vedanta observes it is ‘Savikalpaka jñäna’ which 
suggests and leads us to Nirvikalpaka Jüàna. 


( xxiii ) 
The Vedic seers felt the necessity of a Beautiful Universe for a 
Beautiful soul. And they accordingly felt the Beauty of Nature, 


since Nature is the copula batween the Absolute and the finite self, 
Vayu is preeminently Beautiful. 


He is not only Beautiful ( darSata ). 
" yàyav a yahi daréateme somā 


aramkrtah " (i. 2. 5; 
but also supreme in that: 


" Ucathye vapugi yah svar&luta " (8. 46, 28), 
His beauty is white (87808 ): 
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" uta &vetam vastidhitim nireke ” (7, 90, 3), 
“ Svetah Sigakti niyutàm abhisr!h ” (7. 9; 3). 


Foremost of all the Gods he ig Sucipa : he drinks the Soma juice 
most harmoniously, or enjoys it as an aesthetic experience. 


The sun has beauty of his own. The Golden Savitar isa 
companion of Usss in Beauty. The Maruts are highly Beautiful. 
They are lovers of ornaments and they love Rodas! who is their 
Beloved. The Aé$vins are the Aestheticians, They are lovers, 
and lovers of Beauty and of Love, They are the incarnation of 
Romance. Hven Rudra and Varuna are said to be Beautiful. 
Rudra is compared to & youth, while Varuna embraces the nights : 
“ Saksapah parisasvaje. ” 


The picture of Usas is the most vividly drawn in Rgveda, and 
justice has been rendered by Oldenberg! Usas is the prototype 
of all Beauty. Her characteristic activity is the exhibition or 
manifestation of her own Body (Ll, 92. 4. etc). The dawns are 
compared to warriors (Dhrsnavah), to dancers (Nrtà), to the 
waves of tne waters (apim na ürmayah), to the sacrificial posts 
(adhvaresu svaravah), to a group of cows ( gavim na sargàh) 
and the like. Usas is the mother, sister and beloved of the Sun. 
Her smile isa classic by itself. She is the very incarnation of 
Beauty. She is Immortality itself. She is the daughter of Heavens, 
the great gateway to the City of God, She is the mother of 
the Universe, the profound awakener of Humanity. Humanity is . 
her guest. She dances the magnificent dance of consciousness, 
She reveals the ‘lasya’ of Parvati as the classical literature repre” 
sents; and Parvatl, we know, is the Sakti. She is, as Kalidasa 
understood hér correctly, the concept of Beauty. 


In the treatment of the Beauty oi Nature, the Rgvedic poets 
offer us" a general impression in which limitless expanse, brilli- 
ance, tumult, storm, activity, and victory flash and heave helter- 
skelter; all the separate phenomena of Nature unite to form the 
picture of a mighty artistically constructed whole?", Here is 


५ Rupam, 38, 46, Als see his Religion des Veda, p, 237, 
? Oldenberg, Riipam, 32, 8, 
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Oldenberg once again contradicting himself. Having refused to 
accept the vedic theory of Beauty in Man and in Nature, he 
concludes much against his will that there is a profound concept 
of Beauty. The concept of Baauty in Rgveda is really a ‘mighty, 
artistically constructed whole’, Itisa coherent system, It is 
the synthesis of the significant and the characteristic. 

( xxiv ) 

The third stage in the Rgvedie concept of Beauty is the 
conviction of the seers regarding the Beauty in Fine Arts, in 
Poetry. They valued their compositions as profound, delicious, 
sweetest, sincere, spontaneous and so on’, The fondness for 
rich adornment has been kept under the strict control of the 
demands of Aesthetic Beauty. They speak of artistic polish and 
refinement, but only in the interest of the poetic thought and 
experience; for poetry is not simple carving out or fabricating 
(taks)asong. It is giving birth ( jan ) to a poem. More appro- 
priately poetry is a creation ( Frj- )) At the same time it is under 
the stress of divine inspiration, in the spirit of Beauty that the 
seers compose”. To use Arnold's lines, the Rgvedic seers took 
Poetry to beacriticism of life fixed under the laws of Poetic 
Truth and Poetic Beauty. 


The words of the poet have a splendour ( Dyuti ): 


* Dadhami te dyumatim vācam āsan ” ( 0-98-2 ) ६ 
“ Asme dhehi dyumatim v&cam isan " ( I0-98-3): 


They are variegted ( citrah ), pure ( $uci ), and lustrous ( áukra ), 
A well understood word is to them what a well dressed beloved is 
to her husband ': 


“uto tvasmai tanvam vi sasre 
J&yeva patya uśatī suvasah " ( I0-7i-4). 
The words are, therefore, Jyotiragrah: 


" Tisro vácah pra vada jyotir agra 
ya etad duhre madhudogham üdhab " ( 7-0i- ). 
t 4 
They ate even JyotImsi : 





! See Proceedings AIOC ( Benaras Session ) 
2 See QJMS, 
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४ “ Pra hotre pürvyam vacognaye bharatá brhat 
` Vipàm jyctimgi bibhrate na vedhase ” ( 3-0-5 ). 


The hidden thoughts spontaneously advance and shine in efful- 
gence: 


“ Guha eatIrupa tmanà pra yac chocanta dhitayah 


Kanva rtasya dharaya " ( 8-6-8 ), 
And thought comprehends everything : 


“ Tuvigusma tuvikrato 
Saelvo visvayd mate 
& papr&tha mahitvana '' ( 8-68-2 ) 


Another poet observes : 


* kratüyanti kratavo hrteu dhitayo 

venanti venah patayanty à digah 

na mardità vidyate anya ebhyo 

devesu me adhi kama ayansata " ( 0. 64, 2). 


** The will and thoughts within my breast exert this power, yearn 
with love and fly to all the regions round. None other comforter 
is found save only these; my desires are fixed upon the gods. " 
The poet utters wise secret spasches, and charming words of 
wisdom : 


" Tvam cinnah famyi agne asyá 

rtasya bodhy rtacit svádhih 

Kadi ta uktha sadhamadyani 

Kada bhavanti 88075 grhe te” ( 4, 3. 4). 


He longs for advancement in wisdom ( I. I38. 2), He speaks out 
his thought. This poetic thought is decked with Beauty—({Viéva- 
pesesam dhiyam ): 


* Evi te hari yojanà suvrkt 

Indra brahmini gotamāso akran 

Esu vi$va pe$amam dhiyam dhah 

pràtar maksü dhiyavasur jagamy&t " (l, 6i.]6). 


This decorative thought is SucipeSasam or ornamented becauge of 
its purity, because of ite Spiritual Nature : 
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* Eti pra hota vratam asya mayay- 
ordhvám dadhanah śucipeśam dhiyam " ( , 44,  ) 


Tt is also Sukravarnam : 


“ Indhàno akro vidathesu didayac 
chukravarnim uduno yansate dhiyam " (I, [43, 7), 


And.the words that translate this thought in terms of Beauty are 
* pàvaka varnah $ucayah.' : 
* Imà u tvà purüvaso giro vardhantu ya mama 
pivakavarnah Sucayo vipascito abhi stomair antisata "' 
(8, 3.3). 
Thus the Rgvedic seer first beheld Beauty in Nature and in 
Himself. The Human Being is Beautiful, and therefore, requires 
a Beautiful environment, He realised that the spiritual force 
exists behind and over and above Man and Nature, and that it is 
Beauty. The poetic songs are necessarily Beautiful since they 
are the result of divine inspiration. But the poetic experience 
cannot give us an immediate experience of Beauty, for it can 
only suggest. So the Rgvedic seer realised that the Poetic 
thought is Beautiful. In the last stage he realised that the 
highest representation of Beauty is Speechless Thought, while 
Poetry comes only next. By Speechless Thought he only meant 
that Thought or Reality is beyond the finite speech. Beauty 
speaks no language, no emotion. It is one of the highest experi- 
* enees conducive to higher immediacy. Beauty is suggestive. 
Beauty alone can dispel ' Nihara' or ignorance that envelops the 
Finite-Infinite Individual because of its power of suggestion. 
This suggestion leads us to non-spatial and nontemporal 
experiences. Thus Beauty renders possible the Supra-relational 
and Supra~rational experience. And according to the Rgvedic 
seers too, Beauty alone can offer “an abiding satisfaction of an 
abiding self !, " 





i T. H. Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, 
46 [ Annals, B, 0, R.I} 


. THE SAUTRANTIKA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
BY 
D. N. SHASTRI 


Of the four Buddhist Philosophical schools noticed by the 
crthodox writers, the position of the Yogācāra and the Madhyamika, 
the two schools belonging to Mahayana fold, although not fully 
appreciated, has been more or less correctly represented in the 
works of the orthodox writers, But the presentation of the two 
early Hinayana schools, the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika is not 
equally satisfactory. The usual description of the two schools 
found in the orthodox works like Sarvadarsanasarngraha and others 
which belong to the Jater part of the post-Buddhist period, i. e. 
the r4th century and onward, is to the effect that both of them 
are realists. While according to the Vaibhasika the external 
oojects are directly perceived, the Sautrantika holds that what is 
directly perceived is only our own idea having the form of the 
object, ( sākārajñāna }; butas the diversity of form in our ideas 
could only be caused by external objects, we infer the existence of 
tke external objects on account of that diversity. “ An object 
coming in contact with a sense produces a cognition to which the 
object transfers its form, and it is from this form of the object 
transferred tothe cognition that the existence of that object is 
inferred'.” The doctrine is called Nityanumeyabahyárthaváda*? 
i. e, a theory which holds that external objects are only inferable. 
This is also called Sakaraifanavada,> i.e. a view that cognitions 
have forms, and it is the forms of the cognitions that are directly 
apprehended in our perception. A cognition is both, perception as 
well as the percept ( grāhaka and grāhya 4 ). It may be noted that 








3 *Indriyasannikrstasya visayasya utpadye jüüne svakdrasamarpakataya 
samarpitens cakarena tasyarthasyanumeyatopapatteh’ — Sarvadar$anasaih- 
graha, ( Abhyankar edition ), p. 96, 

2 Of, Nydyamafijari ( Chowkhamba ) p. l5 — Nityanumeyabahyarthavadi 
jü&narm kva drstavan". 

2 Ibid p, 5—“ Arthastu sakarajnanavadino na samastyeva". Also Tarka. 
bhësä ( Bombay S. Series ) p. 79 ‘ Sak@rajfiinavadanirakaranat '. 

5 NM. p. 5-Ekameva sikaram jnanar gr&áhyam grahakam ca’, 
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no other school of Indian thought except the Sautrantika ( to whom 
the theory is wrongly ascribed ) subscribes to the theory of repre- 
sentationism. In other words while the Vaibhasika holds a pre- 
sentationist view, the Sautrintika’s is the, representationist theory 
which is quite similar to the view of Locke in the western thought. 

The question now is: what is the Buddhist authority for as- 
cription of this theory to the Sautrantika school? We know that 
this school was closely associated with the Vaibhasikas, Yajomitra, 
the commentator on the Abhidharmakoga, which is a Vaibhasika 
work, was himself a Sautrántika. The school, it appears, was a 
connecting link between the Hinayana and the Mahayana. Un- 
fortunately the original works of the school are not extant, or, at 
any rate, not accessible as yet. But copious references to the, 
doctrines of the school are scattered throughout the Buddhist 
literature. Most of the modern writers on the Buddhist period 
have ascribed, without questioning, the theory of representationism 
to the Sautrántika!, Prof. Stcherbatsky, however, does not agree 
with this ascription. He holds the view that “ there is no great 
disagreement between the Vaibhasikas ( Sarvástivàdins ) and the 
Sautrantikas on the interpretation of the origin of cognitioh®, " In 
a footnote in the same context he adds that **the information about 
the Sautrantika theory of cognition ( Bahyarthanumeyatvavada ), 
contained in the Sarvadar$ana-sarhgraha and similar works, reposes 
on a confusion by Brahmanical authors between Sautrantika and 
Vijfianavada, not seldom to be met with3. " The full implications 
of this cryptic note are not intelligible, It is not clear how confu- 
sion between the Sautrintika and the Vijfanavida could lead the 
Brahmanic writers to ascribe to the Sautrantika the view that the 
external objects exist, independent of their cognitions, but they are 
not directly perceived and are only inferred. Does he mean that 
there was a school of Vijiidnavada, holding that kind of theory ? 

A Probable explanation sug gested 

Nor can this problem be dismissed by merely saying that the 

orthodox wtiters were not fully conversant with that Buddhist 





| | Itis a surprise that amongst many others, a Buddhist scholar like Sogen 
Yamakami should have followed the suit, and should have unquestionably 
ascribed representationism to this school. (8, Yamakami: Systema of the 
Buddhist thought pp. i02-203 ), 
2 Central Conception p, 63, * Central Conception p, 63 nb, 
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school, and that they committed an error, because there must be 
scme basis even in committal of an error. Orthodox writers could, 
of course, misunderstand or misinterpret some Buddhist theories, 
but they could not, in ascribing a view to a Buddhist school, 
waolly draw upon their imagination, The following, in all 
probability, is the explanation of the ascription of the theory in 
question to the Sautrantika school by the orthodox writers. 


It is a well known fact that since his advent Dinnaga held the 
day in Indian philosophy. So much obssessed with his views the 
orthodox writers were that one of them, the author of Sarvadar- 
ganasathgraha, placed his theory of perception in the mouth of the 
Vaibhasika, because on closer examination it wil be found that 
Vaibhasika’s theory of perception as given in SarvadarSanasathgraha 
is not of the school concerned, but that of the Dinnaga School. 
That being so, it is no wonder if the orthodox writers ascribed a 
theory of Ditniga to the Sautrantika school also. Diñnāga probably 
belonged to a sort of composite Sautrantika-Yogacara school. 
According to the theory of Diünága, the source of knowledge 
( sramana ) is of two kinds, because the reality it presents is also 
ot double character, The one kind of reality is transcendental, 
thing-in-itself ( Paramarthasat ), ultimate particular, ( svalaksana ), 
the point-instant ( ksana ) the direct ( pratyakga ); and the other 
is empirical, or phenomenal ( samvrttisat ), constructed by imagina- 
tion ( Savikalpaka ) and generalized ( simanyalakgana ), the indirect 
(paroksa ) The reality i.e. the scope of knowledge, being of 
two kinds, the knowledge is also of two kinds. Perception and 
Inference. The perception (pratyaksa ), the direct source of 
knowledge, cognizes only the direct reality, the ultimate particular 
(svalaksana ). It can never cognize the indirect or constructed and 
generalized reality ( simanyalaksana ) It is called pure sensation 
( rirvikalpaka! ), and, therefore, the ultimate particular (svalaksana) 
is grasped by it, It is free from the slightest tinge of imagination. 
Tke other source of knowledge, the inference ( anumana ) which 
is indirect ( paroksa ) cognises only the indirect ( paroksa ) reality, 
the constructed and generalized ( samanyalaksana ). It can never 


P ———————— — M! 


! According to the Buddhist, only the pure sensation ( Nirvikalpaka ) is 
the true pecoeption, and not the determinato knowledge ( Savikalpaka ) which 
also is togarded as true perception by the realist of the Nyaya school, 
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cognize the direct reality, the ultimate particular ( svalaksana ). 
The nature of the two kinds of reality being radically different, 
the two sources of knowledge ( pratyaksa and anumāna ) are 
also radically different. The one cannot operate in the scope of 
the other, Hence according to the Buddhist theory the scope of 
the two sources of knowledge is separately marked’, On this point 
the Buddhist joins issue with the Nyaya according to which the 
different sources of knowledge ( pramanas ) overlap into the scope 
of one another. The differentiation between direct and indirect 
knowledge, i. e. between perception and inference is the corner 
stone of the epistemology of Dinnüge. It will now be scen that 
the world of our experience which we call phenomenal or empirical 
world, consisting of external objects as they are presented in our 
experience is, according to Dinnaga, beyond the purview of genuine 
perception by which only a pure sensation is meant. Determinate 
perception on which the realist school of the Nyaya builds his whole 
structure of realismt, isa pseudo-perception in as much as the 
Objects presented in it are mere constructions of imagination. If 
the determinate cognition is not perception, what else this 
cognition, which is characterized by generalization ( siminya- 
laksana ), can be? Whatever is outside the purview of the 





t Pramanavyavastha, 2 Pramanasariplava. 
8 With regard to the twofold nature of reality às well as the source of 
knowledge Dihnaga says :— 

Atra  pramanar dvividhameva. kutascet, dvilaksanath praineyam, 
avasamanyalaksanabhyam bhinnalaksanath prameyüntaram  nàsti, — Pra- 
manasamuccaya ( Mysore) v, 4, 

Tika of Devendrabuddhi adds ;— Svalaksana-visayakaih pratyaksameva, 
smünyalaksanavisayakamanumünameva. Ibid p, 6, 

Dharmakirti pointed out in his Nyüyabindu in the following words :— 

Tasya ( Pratyaksasya) visayah svalaksanath-tadeva paramarthasat... 
ahyat samünyalaksanarh so ‘numanasya visayah (Last portion of the 
chapter ]), 

Gunaratna, has admirably brought out the radical difference in question :- 

“ Samyagijiianasya ca dvaividhyam Pratyaksaparoksavisaya-dvaividhya— 
davaseyam, Yato'tra pratyaksa-vigayadanyah sarvo 'pi parokgo visayah ". 

TarkarahasyadipikB, a commentary on Haribhadra’s saddar$ana- 
Samucoaya (Asiatic Society, Cal.) p. 25. 

For the further treatment of this problem sec Stcherbatsky : Buddhist 
Logic vol. I p. 69. 

* Cfa pregnant remark of Jayanta; ‘Naiyäyikānām bi Savikalpapras 
iysksa-may&h Prayah’ Nyayamaijari, Part I, p. 8, 
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pure sensation, belongs to the sphere of inference’. The 
Bucdhist logicians, of course, do not call it an inference, but 
give to it the appellation as ‘ Savikalpaka’ ( constructed by 
imagination ) which they hold to be crroncous. But taking 
the term inference in a broad sense as explained above, all deter- 
mirate ideas, all the judgments and all discursive reasoning come 
under inference. A close observation will reveal that the term 
* Anumana’ ( inference ) kas been used in two different senses in 
the Dinnága school. It is sometimes used in a broad sense, as 
explained above, when it means all judgment and intellection, all 
discursive thought, all cognitive process except pure sensation. 
When ‘ inference? is used in that broad sense, the determinate 
perception ( savikalpaka pratyaksa ) of the realist will also be 
covered under it. But it is usually used in a narrower sense of the 
inference of pure logic, as when fire is inferred from smoke. In 
this narrow sense determinate perception will not be regarded as 
inference. A welcome light on this complicated matter has come 
from a new source, Hetubiadu Tika by Arcata’, In that work the 
author refers to an objection raised by Kumürila to the Buddhist 
theory of anumana. Tue objection is to the effect that in the act of 
inference of fire trom smoke, the smoke which is inferential mark 
( lingza ), being of generalized nature ( samanyalaksana ), is also 
grasped, according to the Buddhist, by an inference for waich 
anotaer inferential mark ( liga ) will be required, and there will, 
thus be a regress ad infinitum’. Arcata replies to this objection by 
sayirg that the Buddhists do not hold that a universal or a 





¥ See the quotation from Gunaratna above p. l56, fn. 3. 
2 Prof, Stcherbatsky explains the fuller implication of the term Inference’ 
in the logic of Dihnaga thus :— 

‘What is cognized by the senses is never subject to cognition by 
inference, and what is cognized by inference can never be subject to cognition 
by the senses. When a fire is present in the ken and cognized by the sense of 
visior, for the realist it is a case of sense preception. When the same fire is 
beyond the ken, and its existence cegnized only indirectly, because some 
smok » is being perceived, fire is cognized by inference. For the Buddhist there 
is in both cases a part cognised by the senses and a part cognized by 
inference. The latter term is in thia case, a synonym of intellect, of a non- 
sensuous source of knowledge". Buddhist Logic vol, I p. 73, 

8 Publishod in G. O. S. Baroda, 
A e. Var V l48-58, 
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generalized reality is grasped through inference alone ; because the 
determinated knowledge ( vikalpa ) which comes at the back of a 
pure sensation also apprehends a generalized reality or universal, and 
similarly in memory also we have a generalized or universal idea, 
What we really hold is that an inference apprehends a universal or 
generalized reality alone and never a particular. But, vice versa, 
we do not bold that a universalized reality is grasped by inference 
alone. It is also grasped by vikalpa! (imagination ), This discussion 
clearly shows that in a broad sense a determinate cognition is ine 
cluded in the inference, and hence Kumárila's objection. However, 
if we take inference in a narrow sense (i.e. of pure logic where 
something is inferred from an inferential mark ), a determinate 
cognition will not be included in the inference as Arcata says in 
his reply. l 


It may be pointed out that a determinate cognition (savikalpaka) 
has been held to be invalid, while inference ( of pure logic ) 
—--is-held to be valid knowledge ( samyagjñāna ). The distinction 
between determinate cognition ( savikalpaka ) and pure logical 
inference is this: In the former we move from svalaksana ( parti- 
cular-real ) to Simanyalaksana ( Universal-unreal ), and hence it is 
erroneous. The logical inference, on the other hand, moves from 
samanyalaksana ( universal or general ) to svalakgana ( particular), 
Fire, which is inferred, is a point instant capable of purposive action 
( arthakriyakariksana ). For this reason, inference is indirectly 
valid knowledge ( pramana ). But taken directly, . it is also erro- 
neous ( bhránta ). “ This has been still more lucidly explained by 
Stcherbatsky at another place. He says :— 


The originality of Dinnága's system of logic consists in the 
doctrine which admits two distinct sources of knowledge, two only. 
He calls them perception and interence, but they differ very widely 
from what is usually understood by these terms in logic and 
psychology”. “ Every synthetic process of thought is contrasted 
with the direct cognition by the senses, as indirect cognition or 








3 Tatra naivamavadbaryate | simanyalaksanavisayamanumünameveti, 
pratyaksaprsthabhüvino vikalpasyapi tadvisayatvat tadanyasya ca vikal- 
pasya. Kintu — sB8münyalaksanavisayamevaánumünamityavadh&ryate gya- 
laksanavisayatvanisedhürthamiti; Hetubindu Tika p. 23. 
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inference. Ditinaga’s inference thus embraces, besides our inference, 
ail that we could call judgment, intellection, ideation, thought, 
réason etc., every cognitive process, except pure passive sensation ",! 

‘In course of discussion why as to the qualification * non- 
erroneous’ ( abhranta ) has been added to the definition of the percep- 
tion, Dharmottara says that it excludes ‘inference’ which is “ an 
illusion." The course which an inference takes consists in having 
to deal prima facie with mental contents of a general ( unreal ) 
character, and in ascertaining through them some real faci? ”, 
Dharmottara has reiterated that unreality appears to the mind in an 
inference, because it consists in cognising an unreality as a kind of 
reality?. 

It has now been made amply clear that our emiprical world 
consisting Of externa] objects, which according to the naive realist 
of the Nyàya school, is cognized by the determinate perception, is 
according to Ditinaga constructed by our imagination and may be 
said to be cognized by inference used in its broad sense as explained 
above. It was, in all probability, in this sense that the Sautrantika 
school to which Diinaga and Dharmakirti were supposed to belong 
was regarded as holding the view that, external objects are not 
directly perceived bu: only inferred ( Baihyarthanumeyatvavada ). 
The later orthodox writers not realizing the real significarce of the 
term ‘inference’ (anumāna ) as understood in the school of 
Linniga, interpreted the inference of external objects in the ordinary 
sense with which they were familiar, and made the Sautrantika 
theory to appear as a simple representationist view and-contrasted 
it with the presentationism of the Vaibhasika. It may, however, be 
pointed out that the theory of representationism which orthodox 
writers have ascribed to Sautrantika and which is similar to that of 
Locke in the Western thought is, in reality, quite different from the 








! Nirvana, footnote l,p. /4-42. 
3 Bhraatath hyanumanarh, svapratibbase ‘narthe 'dhyavasüyenapravrt- 
tetvat’ Nyayabindutika p. 9.- 
The translation of this passage quoted within inverted commas is 
S-cherbatsky’s. Buddhist Logic Vol. II, p. 7, 
3 Anumanamapi svapratibhüse 'narthe'rthüdhyavasSyena — pravritera- 
narthagrahi. Nydyabindutika p. l6. 
The.Peterson's edition of N: B. T. reads ‘ anarthadhyavasayena’ in place 
of arthàdhyavas&yena (as given here), For obvious reason, the formar read- 
irg is wrong, 
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doctrine of Dianaga in which Prof, Stcherbatsky has rightly 
discovered a close similarity with the transcendental idealism of 
Kant.” Ina sense. this theory is just the opposite of representa- 
tionism. According to latter, the external world gives form to our 
houghts, while according to former, it is our thought which gives 
form tothe external world. ` But as detailed above, the orthodox 
writers of the later post-Buddhist period, i. e. belonging to the rath 
century and onward misunderstood the doctrine of Ditiniga, and in 
the first instance they erroneously understood it to be a simple 
theory of representationism, and secondly they wrongly ascribed it 
to the Sautrantika school. Whether the original school of the 
Sautrantikas, i.e. without being influenced by the ideology of 
Dinnaga who came to the scene a good many centuries later, held 
any epistemological doctrine analogous to the theory of representa- 
tionism is difficult to say in the present state of our knowledge. 
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! Comparison between Dihnága and Kant has been discussed at some 
length in my thesis on ‘The Nydya-Vaisesika Realism, and its conflict with 
the Buddhist Epistemology ° (under preparation) P 
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-THE CARDINAL TENETS OF THE YOGA-VASISTHA 
AND THEIR RELATION TO THE TRIKA 
SYSTEM OF KASMIRA | 
Bv 
SivaPRASAD BHATTACHARYYA | 


It has been the fashion to regard the Y.-V, professedly as a 
work of one particular full-fledged system of philosophy, as under- 
stood in the parlance of academic discussion ; and this, many aver, 
is none other than ihe monistic Vedanta of the type, brand or 
denomination of Sarhkara. The first part of this assertion does not 
receive any support from the text of the Y.-F. itself. The author, 
while encouraging the cultivation of a philosophic disposition 
which he likes to call drsit (cfr. श्या of the earlier masters, 
particularly Buddhistic thinkers ), has a mortal dread of mithyadysti 
vadas (or theories ) ' broached and discussed in a mudslinging 
attitude (apavadakare } of khaydana and mandana (IN, 96. 
4557)... To regard the Y.-V. philosophical stuff as Sarhkara 
Vedanta in essence is the height of boldness and effrontery 
unsupported by evidence. We are not speaking of the loose use 
of the term, by virtue af which any system of Indian thought 
is described to be Vedantic: such isthe common practice in the 
West, particularly under the influence of Swami Vivekananda’s 
teachings and speeches. It may be conceded that a fairly large 
portion of the Y.-F., specially the Uttarirdha of the last section, 


) ¥~V. ILL 8, 4-6; 
( सर्वदा eed: परमात्मा महेश्वर: ]। ... ) 
Y.-V. V. 87, 28-2. 

( यच्छूस्यवादिनां शून्ये बह्म बक्मविदां वरम्‌। ... für शशिकला $- 
कानां ... । आत्मा ५5त्मनस्तहरिदुर्षा नेरात्यं ताहशात्मनाम्‌। ... wd सुस- 
मचेतसाम्‌। ... TAMA eua: di 

and Samkarabhagya on the Müngükyakürika of Gaudapüda-Advoita- 
prakarana v. 2. )— 

उपनिषद्याख्यातारो अझवादिनो वावदुकाः b) 

“Of. Paramürthasura, kārikā 97. ` 
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presents affinities with this type of Vedantic thought, but that the 
Uttarardha is an accretion, not an integral part of the original, is 
crystal-clear from the many acknowledged abridgments and 
manuals based on it. Thu author, in a spirit of synthetic 
assimilation, has incorporated anarsa or paurusa views of unortho- 
dox people ( paramata ) (III. 8. 2-9, 68-70) and takes pride in 
so doing. Moreover, occasionally he has his fling at the Vedantins 
or Vedantavadins, whom, like the author of the Nyayamaijarl,! 
he takes to task for their extreme views, as he wants to be of 
detached and open mind ( susamdcetas, samasamatman ). The Saiva 
philosophy of Kashmir- the Trika system - poses as the embodi- 
ment of such an advaíta view,— ( शिवशक्तिसंघद्ात्मकपरचिकशब्दबाण्य स्‌ 
Tantraloka p. 7०7 )—and nota little of the philosophical content 
of the Y.-V. is coloured with that ideology and presented in 
similar phraseology. t isa pity that while the Vedantic exposi- 
tion of the Y.-/ has been prevalent from about the r4th century, 
the Saivite interpretation as traceable in the commentary of 
Bhaskarakantha (who is almost contemporaneous with Ananda- 
bodhendra, the first Vedantic annotator ), which presumably is 
based on older presentations, has not attracted the same attention 
or enjoyed the same popularity 

This will be clear from a reference to the salient points in 
Y.-V. thought, which do not readily conform to the Sarhkara 
Vedanta pattern. The Y.-V. does not subscribe out and out to the 
view of the essential identity of the jivalman and paramatman or to 
-the mayavada dealing with the unreal character of the phenomenal 
world (prapaiica), The anirvacyata or anuttarata of the Y.-V. 
which latter word is reminiscent of its Buddhistic ( cf, Dhamma- 
pada II. 3 ) and Saiva associations utilizes the same expression ‘of 


4 Ibid, ( Bansras edition) p. 507 
वेदान्स्यामिमतमोक्षस्वरूपनिरासः। p. 508. aw aque 


ago uan मोक्षः प्रेक्षावतां प्रयत्लभूमिर्मवितुमहाते ॥ p. 848, 
तस्मान्न वेदान्तविदों Raa सोक्ष न सांख्या न च सोगतायाः ॥ 
` For a fling at the Sakara Ved&nte. in o Saiva work ( Samvidulldsa )-- 
ड्वेतादुल्यहसत्यकल्पमपरेरहेलमा[ख्यायते «agg रत फ्येषरशति wd 
वाचादकुविद्यया । एते त वयमेबमज्युद्यिनः कस्यापि कस्यात्रिदण्यालस्वोज्शितः 
SegwdguugRasruawu d ` 
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the upanigadic original as that of the Sathkarites, being different 
from that of the Vedantin in as much as it rules out the category of 
the ome ultimate principle to which all reality can be reduced ; — 
‘the vivartavada which is here broached emphasizes the yamala 
( compositeness ) and the samarasya (homogeneity and similarity ) 
o? the tat and the ‘vam and does not entail the unreality of the 
appearance. It is difficult to conceive of the one as apart from or 
divested of the other! —just as it is difficult to conceive the solar 
orb apart from its fund of rays, the metal gold ( kanaka ) as apart 
from the bracelet ( key@ra ) or the wave ( iaraùga ) apart from its 
constituency of water (salia). The anucitspaudana ( with its 
littleness% the sakti .in its comprehension and the essential 
reality (Siva) form a triple principle ( Trika) - andthe Y.-V. 
in many texts harps on the same view and rules out the mithya- 
graha ( the obstinate clinging to falsehood ) deflecting our 
ill-informed notions, and takes its stand on the | samvit ( conscious- 


ee. 





१ YAY, V¥a.33. 3-5. . . 

सर्वशक्तिं हि aia संदेक fere यदा । 
तदा निर्मल eani द्ित्वकत्वकळोद्यः ॥ ३ ॥ 
साति द्वित्वे किलकं स्यात्सत्येकले द्विरुपता। 
कले द्वे अपि चिद्रूपे चिद्रपत्वात्तदण्यसत्‌ n ४ ॥ 
एक मावाद्भावोऽतर एकल्वद्वित्वयोद्रयो: 
एकं बिना न द्वितीयं न Rate विनेकता | ५॥ 

The Pratyabhtjnavimarsins (ITI. l.2) notes 
तस्य भावस्तच्तम्‌ अतिभिन्नानां वर्गाणां वरगीकेरणनिमित्तं यदकेमविः 

, भक्तं भाति तत्तस्वम्‌। 
This is fundamentally the position of Bhartrhari in the Vakyapadiya 
TIL , 2i, 22; III. 6. 28, 29, as well as of the Trika system. These Saktis 


are taal and not avidyakalpita, as in tke strictly orthodox Samkara exposition 


(vide Sarirakabhagya II. 3, 4). Note the retort in the following exposition 
‘jn a work of the Trika system :— 


विवतों हसल्यरूपानिमाशाच्मेन्मुरम्‌ निमासते चासत्यं च कथमिति न 
विचित्षम्‌ ? ... प्रतिबिग्घवादे स्वंच्छसायात संवेदनस्य न स्पातन्ध्यामति तत्स- 
अपके वस्त्वन्तरप्येषणा कर्तष्या । ARAS RaRa ded wees इति 
“Seay | GBT सर्किरवियामिति gui wi मेः | Vide the Sivadres 
गप, 8:-- शिवः शुक्तस्तथा भावानिच्छंया SoA । श्क्तिशक्तिमतोर्मेदे शैवे 
जातू न wà ॥ * 


नव — am maae पका —— € 
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ness ), the ultimate reality and as such the integrated Supreme 
experience, anakbya ( incapable of being described ) which is the 
per esse, of the Supreme Being ( Paramasiva ), involving the 
idea of Advaya Iévara, the main plank of the -Advaitavada in the 
Saivà system. ( Vide Appendix.—Citations ) 


This interconnection of the Sakti concept with the Siva, which, 
in the langtiage of the Saiva system is Sivasaktisamayoga .and is 
like-that Of the parental union, has given Y.-V.'s abhasavada (V 
39:43-44 ), differently designated as pratsbimbavada ( the view of the 
‘objéct-‘and the image), or kalpanaváda (Imaginary Determinism 
tô rerider freely), a form of expression not uncommon in the text 
a-unique form. The Y.—V. like the Sarhkara Vedanta believes in 
‘the pratibbasthasatia, the appearance as reality of the world and 
relies On its artbakaritva (practical utility). It accounts for the variety 
and diversity on the scoré of the sarvasuktimayatva of the Lord Siva.! 
“Ovér ‘and above the jaanasahvi, anandasakti and kriyasakii, He has the 
svilantryasakti ( self-determination ) or -icchasakti or -iechdsatia, 
.which accounts.for the creation’ and dissolution of the world. : 
The .object is svatantra, not mixed ( avyamisra ) with other 





~! Y.-V. VIa. 42. 23; Y.-V, IV. 44, 44 
अस्या: संसारमायाया एवं मृताथमावन्नात्‌ ॥ 
मेदोषशाम्तावभ्यासाद्रवच्युपगतः शिवः ॥ 
Cfr. Manasollaga IT, 48 for a parallel view :— 
i इश्वरोऽनन्तशक्तित्वात्स्वतन्त्रोऽन्यानपेक्षेकः 
.. _. स्वेच्छामात्रेण सकलं सृजत्यवति हृन्ति च॥ 
Cfr. Sivadrsti of Somauanda ( I-2) 
आत्मेव edu eeusHfefugs: 
अनिरहुच्छापसरः पसरठक्क्रिय। शिवः dt 
- 8 $n emphatic exaltation of the paurugā is, i$ must be hosed, fob eg ately 
the view of the Y.-V.e/g, VIa. 27, 38:-- ड 
छतं TIBI केवलेन च कमणा | 
Wide Yiseka ou the Tantraloke (p. 6) z- 
Te तेनं स्वातन्च्येशक्स्येण युक्त 'इत्यांजंरी RING! 
Kev मं 5 7 c | 
D. संवित्रपन्दी Wage एन्द्रियरेंपन्द एव य 
Wr co. ERU gnida Surius: Saige i 
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enzities—the image is incapable of expressing itself, and while 
representing the object, exists along with and because of the 
ob:ect. The Saiva system expresses this sopayaprakriya in the 
lar guage of the Tantraloka and the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta 
frequently in terms cf pratibimbavada ( which is found also in the 
Y.-V. IM, (22, $ ), while the Y.- V. indulges in the analogy of a 
protracted dream-experience ( dirghasvapma ) with a lengthened 
dirgha as in the Dhammapada, and introduces the entities of defa, 
käia and niyate (regularity and uniformity ) with their infinite 
variations of regions, hills, dales, cities and hamlets, the sufferings 
of different births - (which merits a special treatment as in the 
Bhasundo-pakhyana, Via chaps. 74०27 ), a topic treated ad 
nauseam even in the Utpatti prakaraya the third section with its 
prclixity of drstantas (analogies ) as in the narratives of Lila, Süci, 
Aindra, Krtrimahalya ( the fictitious Ahalya, the wife of the sage 
Gautama), exactly on the lines dilated on in the Saiva dargana 
( Vide Chaps. VI, VII, & VIII of the Tantraloka ). 

Siva and Sakti are indivisible and self-same. Kriyasakti or 
'Spanda residuum accounts for the emergence of the experience of 
the seer and the seen. In ultimate analysis all creation begins in 
an subsists through spanda or nimeya, to change the root (as in 
the Aitareya Up. passage, ch. V, t:~ 


नान्यन्मिषत्‌ 


wkere Sarhkara takes ninwsa to be coterminous with all vyaparas or 
functions, This is the very crux of the view; the process is self-ordai- 
ned, as in the oft quoted line of the Srelafvaiara Up., VI, 8; 


दराऽस्य शशिविंदियेव श्रयते स्वाभाविकी ज्ञानबछकिया च। 


rin the Tiitvasundohz, a Saiva digest qzuqayurahtanger raw 
जगत KER! पस्पन्दे स स्पन्दः प्रथमं शिवतन्बम्नुच्चते aaa! Spanda in its connec- 
tion with the vital breath accounts for the existence of lite ( Via 
Io:, 54) : in its connection with logos ( Sabdabrabma ), itis at 
the root of this samsara, in its connection with vàsana or sathskare 
it explains the propensity of harman, (HI 4.8-9 ) which, in the 
view of Y.-V. is purnsa, determined: by its peculiar movements 
( paurusa) and predilections; and, as in the Saiva conception, 
in essence it is not different from the real self ( Paramasiva ), 
४, V. ४८, “2. 23° (Suh capes मिजन anaiai As a C०७०. 


The Cardinal Tenets of the Yoga-Vasistha 2... र्र 
sequence of! this, the attitude of the  Y.-V. towards the 
jittna-karma-samuccayavada, as in the concept of the Jsavasyopa- 
nisad, is different {rom that of the Sarkara Vedantin ; ~ in spite of 
the ingenious pleadings of the later Vedàntic commentators, it is 
nothing strange that advocating the views of the Karmayogin and 
inculcating the mentality of the Jivanmukia as in the Bhagavadgita 
the ४.- V. chnnot dismiss Karman as futile and is loath to regard it 
in the light of bondage and debasement as the Sathkara advailir 
does, ( Vide. VIa. 87. r6-26 ) 50? a 

The theory of deliverance ( muktivada ) and of its implications 
forms another landmark of the Y.- y. While subscribing unstintedly 
tothe utility of jidna (IV, 0.22), it emphasizes the aspect of 
$varüpaprasibàna ( appearing in its own light), as in the Trika, and 
insists on manolaya, amanibhava, or the deadening and. dulling of 
the cita as the inevitable prerequisite, ( V. 74. 35736 ) for it is 
patent that मनो ह्यात्मवच नास नाटक परिनुत्यति ! 

The ideology and phraseology smack of an alien background 
of thought as if brought into line with the teachings of Gauda- 
pada,-a synthetic way of approach which ushered in and played a 
great part in groundwork of shaping the Trika system, The implica- 
tions of samvit or svasamwedana ( V. 72. 2. 33, 34, 36, 37) and 
the adjustment ( samarasya, sanghatta ) of all issues involved read 
like a chapter taken from the Saiva® works, where the-atman is of the 





| Y-V.L 7-8. 
( उभाभ्यामेव पक्षाभ्यां ... ) 
Y.-V, VIa, L27, 45 
द्विषद्भतेन येनेव कर्मणा बन्थ ईहशः A, 


खुद्दद्रतेत तेनेव मोक्षमाष्स्याति पत्रक ॥ 
- also Y.-V. Via. 88, 46-$7, 
3. Ofr, Tantrülokavivrti, p. 3 
मोक्षो हि नाम नेवान्यः स्वरूपप्रथनं हि सः । 
e स्वरुप चात्मनः संवित्‌ ... d 


in Y.-F, VI b. chap, 38 where the Saiva inspiration is traseable asin tho 
original work and which ends with the concept of citradipa, a phrase found in 
-the original and since popularised declares :— 


निर्वासना निष्कलना शान्ता पुरुषताऽश्तु ते । 
J A यन्त्रवाहेण वाह्या दारसयी चथा॥ 
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na:ure of Siva, not contracted and hedged in by limitations, 
inherent and hereditary. From this standpoint, bandha ‘aud. 
moksa are imaginary. (JU. roo. 37-43). It is in determined 
character ( vasana ) and self-regulation that the key to all problems 
liés. ^ The nullifying or the deadening efforts of. the senses 
É kiragagråma ), consummating in the attitude towards material 
pleasures is the ultimate goal-the Saiva pada ( VD. :27. 6); 
and thé aids are means that involve the harmonious adjustment 
of tarman and jñäna ( VP. 28. 44-48) 

This insistence on an adjusted frame of mind ( susamacittata ) 
and its consequent indifference towards bliss or pleasure ( sukha ) - 
syen; mark out the ‘reaction (vainwkhya ) of the Y.-V. to the 
Vedantic conception of meksa, so much so that in certain passages it 
reads like a recapitulation of the view presented in certain polemical 
works like the Nyayamaiijart. Considered in that light, moksa 
appertains none the less to the domain of volition than to that of 
cognition, and the Y.- V. in and throughout its lengthy discourses 
has this objective in view. It is, therefore not the svarapa of 
mukti that matters, but the consideration of the obstacles ( amaya ) 
thar lie in its way. In its detailed treatment of those obstacles 
which are designated as in the Saiva system, malas, not perhaps 
unmixed with the primitive connotation of that term in the shape 
of physical impurity, ' ( cfr, malavaggo in the Dhammapada ), as’ a 
few passages bear out, of the puryastaka ( in its varied interpreta- 
tions, including that in the Saiva agama ), and incidentally in its 
reference to the thirty-six pudas or tattvas ( cfr. e. g. VIa. 39. I5 ) 








i Dhammapada XVIII, 2, 5, 8, 9, 707: In F.-Y. VIa. 4), 6-7 we read :— 
अवियां श्रेष्ठयाउश्रेष्ठा क्षालयन्निह RaR i 
"मलं मलेनायहन्युक्तिल्लो रजको अथा ॥ 
काकतालीयवत्पश्वादविद्याक्षय आगते | 


प्रपश्यत्यात्मनेवात्मा स्वमावस्वेष निश्चयः ॥ 
That view is reminiscent of the Pratyabhijad creed. ( प्रपश्याति = 
Rpeegnizes }. The Saiva position is stated thus: 


मलध्यावारका माया मावांपादानकारणम्‌। है u 
कमे स्यात्सहकार्यव सुसदुःसोद्रर्व प्रति !] i 
A more general statement as in Tantrasara { p. 5) is 


अज्ञानं किल बन्धहेतुरुदितः ae मलं तत्स्सृतम । 
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of the system, the Y.-V. reveals unmistakably its affiliation to the 
Trika. The yoga, necessary for the purpose of eradicating the 
malas in their threefold division of that system, which aptly gives 
the name to the work, is what is formulated in the well-known 
verse:— 
योगो नान्यः क्रिया नान्या तत्वारूढा हि या मतिः। 
स्वचित्तवासनाशान्त्ये सा क्रियेत्याभिधीयते ॥ 
The iattva here is the tativa of the Saivas ~ the Samarasya or adju- 
stment. It is on the cultivation of a frame of mind ( a kriya ) that 
the ultimate problem of life thus lies. 

The Bhagavadgita has resorted to a similar mode of expression 
and claims itself to be a Yogasastra. The obstacles in the way of 
such a frame of mind there too find specific mention and it is signi- 
ficant that these kalusas or upadravas are comprehensively discussed 
in the Kashmir recension of the text, which Abhinavagupta embodies 
and comments on in his commentary after III. 37 ( काम qu: )— 
The extra verses are :— 

भवत्येष कथं कृष्ण कथं चेव विवर्धते । 

किमात्मकः किमाचारस्तन्ममाचक्ष्व पृच्छतः ॥ 

श्रमिगवानुवाच — 

एष qae: परः gg ARAR: सह i 

सुखतन्त्र श्वासीनों मोदयन्‌ पार्थ तिष्ठाति ॥ 

कामक्रोधमयो घोरः स्तम्भहषसमुद्धव: | 

अहंकारो$भिमानात्मा दुस्तरः पापकर्मभिः ॥ 

हर्षमस्य निवर्त्येष शोकमस्य ददाति TI 

भयं चास्य करोत्येष मोद्यंस्तु महु हुः ॥ 

स एष कलुषः क्षु्रश्छिरप्रेक्षी धनंजय | 

रज'प्रवृत्ती ASAT TOTIS: ॥ 

( N. 8. edn. n. p. l75) 

These verses bring out the Saiva standpoint and their potency inci- 
dentally establishes the Saiva thinker's preference for his system. 
His assertion ed ava शिवनासकस ( Via. 43.24 ) at once establishes the 
thinker to be of Saiva denomination. Abhinava’s note 

एष तावत्‌ सूक्ष्म उत्पत्तिसमयेऽछक्ष्य इन्द्रियेष्वेब॑ च वर्त्तमानः 

सुखं तन्त्रयितुमिवोत्पद्यते | वस्तुतस्तु दुःखमोहमयस्तामसत्वात्‌ | 
hints at the delusive and abstruse nature as much of mukti as of 
these malas of the three types ( dyava-kama-karma [ kārmaņa `), 
I8 [ Annals, B. 0, R.I] 
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described as malatraya ( Y.- V. VIa. 28. 60) and traceable to 
vàsanà or predestinating impressions. 

In the emotional aspect the Y.- V. insists on its representation 
of atmarcana or contemplation ( worship of self ) as the inseparable 
concomitant of spiritual life ( VIe. 27. 33% ), This is what we 
may term the theistic bias as different from an agnostic approach 
not at all indiscernible in the orthodox advaitavàda. In chap. 35-48 
of the last section we have the babya and manasa forms of paja 
( worship) differentiated and the nature of the deity investigated 
on the lines of the Spanda$istra or as in the Paramartbasára, a 
handy and lucid exposition of the system. Utpaladeva,* the 
Saiva philosopher, is ecstatic over the utility of the worship of the 
Lord Siva, the Santa, ( Paramatman ), that, in the Y.-V., is tegard- 
ed as the culmination of the adored ( pajyastmania ). It is note- 
worthy that the important abridgments not excluding the Y.-J, 
sara in its ten sections, included afmarana which is synchronous 
with an idealising of the Lord Supreme, i. e, Siva. In its exoteric 
side ( babyapnjana ) the worship of the Lord is as much efficacious 
as that of the asvamedbha yajna highly applauded in orthodox 
ritualism. In its esoteric aspect, it is that of the soul, the lord of 
tae Jarira ( Jariranayaka ), the symbol of the sarvit illumining our 
personality (svadehasamvidabhasa). The body is, in the Saiva 
terminology, the house of the deity (devagrha), and it isin a 
s:rain of idealizing the real or realizing the ideal that this affair 
kas been conceived and introduced. As in the Saiva school, there 
is a fling in the Y.- V. too at the Vaisnava brand of bhakti? and 
self-surrender, which it is held fails to achieve the highest end 











! Utpaladeva— 
अहा साधुतमः VISIT शिबपजामहाचत्सवः । 


षरूपत्रशाता$'प तत्त्वाना सामा DRS सत्यलम्त ! 
and the Viveka on the Tantraloka I. 2 


हृदयं शाखात्मसतत्त्वं महेश्वरस्य THAT । 
2 Tantrasara p. i24 
'वेष्णवादीनां तु राजानुग्रह्वन्न मोक्षान्तता। 
Cfr. the rather peculiarly virulent attack in Y.-V, V. 43, 20-29 ina 
pose of optimistic seriousness :— 
शाखयच्नविचोरेम्यो Faint प्रपलायिनाम्‌ । 
कल्पिता वैष्णवी भक्तिः ... ... । 
a विचारोपशमाभ्यां च मुक्तम्याबजकरेण किम्‌ ॥ 
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The dtksa (spiritual initiation ), which coincides with the 
Parameévara-saklipata, in its unique manner represents what 
may be regarded as the supernatural and supersensuous sequel of 
Kashmir Saivism, its Tantra adjunct and looms large in the classic 
treatises thereof. (e.g. Tantraloka chps. XI-XX ). The Y.-F. 
occasionally refers to this theory of grace mahesanugrala and 
regards it as the rightful outcome of sraddha to gods and superiors, 
which include siddha kulas and gurus. (तस्मात garga नान्यत्‌ संसारोदू- 
धरण प्रति। ( Tantràloka p. 247). These are but the steps to 
almajnana (VI. वा. 3-6), No amount of attainments can 
make amends for this—for one gets his dues ( praplavya) only 
through the grace of the Lord. The highest type of knowledge 
can only come through Saktipüta, which is intensified through 
vairagya, viveka, devapaja and the like. The Lord as Bhairava 
dispenses protection to the panic-striken ( bhīru ) people, if they 
flock to Him. Etymologically as in all reality He is theirs ( VIP, 
29. 707-II2). It is attendance on the lotus-feet of the guru that 
secures knowledge and finally emancipation - and not asceticism, 
gifts and visits to pilgrimages, which are at best amupayas, i. e. 
plausible but not the very best means in the Trika sense ot the 
work (II. r0. 22). The guru as the desika, acarya, diksaka, or 
cumbaka ensures jfidna - but a. guu of the right type like Vasistha 
comes through exceptional luck. (asa शक्तिपातेन ततक्षणादेव qiian 
VE, 28. 60). 


It is the attainment and the earnestness of the Sésya that 
are the root of enlightenment ( Via. :28. 63). The Jivanmukta - 
( agg: ) ¬ the Sadhaka par excellence, is the model of the Y. - V. 
as ot the Bhagavadgita, and this accounts for its practical value and 
general appeal as a thought-provoking classic, The Saiva darsana 
teachers instead of pitching their aims too high, tried to come down 
to the level of the common man, and some of them ( e. g. Abhi- 
navagupta in his Saiva redaction of the short manual Paramartha- 
sara in kárikas 6-03 ) have dilated on the characteristics of the 





! Y-YV. ,VIe. 727, 4, 38, 58. The fuuny attempts at escaping from thia 
undisguised Saiva affiliation of the work are noticeable in Ánandabodhendra's 
gloss on the first of those verses, 

Vide Tantrasüra, chap, XI. pp. LI7-20, 
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Jivanmukta, or the Bbinndjfanagranthi, or the snanagnidagdha- 
karman in the language of the Bhagavadgita. It is the yoga regimen 
cf the }.- V. that is eminently suitable for preparing such aspirants, 
As Suresvara puts it : 

योगाभ्यासवश्चायेन मनो निर्विषयं कृतस्‌ । 

निर्वृतः स vara, स्यो जीवन्मुक्तो भविष्यति u 


The well-known passages like I. 78. 79-35 ( t łaa मम ), ', Ul. 8. 
73-25 (agi परमात्मनः ), Ill. 9, 4-73 ( जीवन्छक्तः स seat ), V. 36, 
24-26; 77-79 ( नमो मह्यम...), and V. 5०, 55-63 ( चेतो गच्छति पीनताम्‌ ) 
are high-class homilies on various subjects with a characteristic 
flair which is hard to imitate, 

Below is appended a collection of representative citations which, 
ir the experienced and motivated manner of the teacher-summa- 
rizer, the Y. - V. presents to its readers in long extracts bearing on 
tke theme. 





! Cfr, Paramürthasara, k&rikà 74. 
षटूबिंशत्तत्त्वभूत विग्नद्दरचनागवाक्षपरिपूर्णम्‌ i 


निजमन्यदथ शरीरं घटादि वा तस्य देवगृहम॥ 
See representative citations Via, 38, 5. 


Appendix 
Representative connected citations: 
I], 7. इदं प्रकरणार्थं त्वं सक्षेपाछूणु राघव à 
-aRt हृश्यते सर्वे जगत्स्थावरजंगमम्‌। 
तत्सुषुप्ताविव स्वप्नः कल्पान्ते प्रविनश्यति ॥ १० 
ततः स्तिमितमम्भीरं न तेजो न तमस्ततम्‌ । 
अनाख्यमनाभेव्यक्तं यत्किञ्चिदवरिष्यते ॥ ११ 
ऋतमात्मा परबह सत्यमित्यादिका gÀ: | 
कल्पिता व्यवहारार्थं तस्य संज्ञा महात्मनः ॥ १२ 
स तथाभूत एवात्मा स्वयसन्य EHIESS | 
जीवतामृपयातीव भाविनाम्ना कदर्थिंतास्‌ ॥ १३ 
ततः स जीवशब्दार्थकलनाकुलतां गतः। 
भनो भवति भूतात्मा सननान्मन्थरीभवन्‌ ॥ १४ 
मनः संपद्यते तेन महतः परमात्मनः | 
सुस्थिरादस्थिराकारर्तरङ्ग इव बारिधेः | १५ 
तत्स्वयं स्वैरमेवाशु संकल्पयति नित्याः i 
तेनेत्थामिन्द्जाळश्रीचिवर्तेयं वितन्यते ॥ १६ 
यथा कटकशब्दार्थः पुथक्त्वाहो न काञ्चनात्‌ | 
न हेम कटकात्तद्ठज्जगच्छब्दार्थता परे ॥ १७ 
सती बाऽप्यसती तापनयेव लहरी चला | 
मनसेहेन्द्रंजाल भ्रीजा गती प्रवितन्यते ॥ १९ 
अविद्या संखृतिर्बन्धो भाया मोहो महत्तमः। 
काल्पितानीति नामाने यस्याः pear: ॥ २० 
apie सत्ताङ्ग बन्ध इत्यभिधीयते ।. 
दरष्टा दरयबलाहद्धो इश्याभावे विसुच्यते N २२ 
आलीनवलुरीरूपं यथा पद्माक्षकोटरे। 
आस्ते कमलिनीबीजं तथा TT दृश्यधीः wm 
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य थाडुरो&न्तबींजस्य संस्थितो देशकाछुतः | 
करोति भासुरं देहं तनोत्येवं हि इर्यधीः॥ ४७ 
HUET हथेव चमत्क्कातिर्यथा सदोदिताऽस्त्यस्तमितो ज्झितो दरे i 
द्रव्यस्य चिन्मात्रशरीरिणस्तथा स्वभावभूताऽस्त्युद्रे जगत्स्थितिः) ४९ 
V. 8. अथ JA कस्मिश्चित्तमालवनगुल्मके | 
` सिद्धानामप्रष्ठश्यानां स्वपरसङ्कादुदाहृताः ॥ ७ 
विविक्तवासिनां नित्यं शेछकन्द्रचारिणाम्‌ | 
FAT कमलपत्राक्ष गीता गीतात्मभावनाः॥ ८ 
सिद्धा Sz 
द्रष्ठरृहयसमायोगात्प्रत्ययानन्दानिश्चयः। 
यस्तं स्वमात्मतत्तवोत्थं. निःस्पन्दं समुपास्महे ॥ ९ 
( the Saivadaréana ) 
अन्ये wg 
दृष्टद्शेनहश्यानि त्यक्त्वा वासनया सह। 
दर्झशनप्रथमाभासमात्मानं ससुपास्महे ॥ १० 
( the Aupanisada darsana ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः। 
qaravand नित्यमस्ति नास्तीति पक्षयोः । 
प्रकाशनं प्रकाश्यानामात्मान समुपास्महे ॥ ११ 
( the Madhyamika view ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः । 
यस्मिन्सर्वे यस्य सर्वे यतः सर्वे यस्मादिदम्‌ (2) | 
येन सर्वे यद्धि सर्वे तत्सत्यं समुपास्महे ॥ १२ 
(the Sarvastivada view ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः | 
अशिरस्क हकारान्तमशेषाकारसंस्थितम्‌। 
अजस्मुच्चरन्तं स्वं तमात्मानमुपास्महे ॥ १३ 
(the Agami’s or Sabdika view ) 


X: 
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अन्ये ऊचुः | 
संत्यज्य gaai देवमन्यंः प्रयान्ति ये । 
ते रत्नमभिवाऊ्छन्ति त्यक्तहस्तस्थकोस्तभाः ॥ १४ 
(the Bhagavata view ) 
अन्ये ST । E 
सर्वाशाः किल संत्यज्यं फलमेतद्वाप्यतें । 
येनाशाविषव्ठीनां मूलमाला विछूयते ॥ १५ 
( the view of the Sannyásins or Asangavadins ) 
अन्ये ST | 
बुद्धाउप्यत्यन्तवैरस्ं यः पदार्थेषु दुमतिः। 
बध्नाति भावनां भूयो नरो नासौ स गर्दभः ॥ १६ 
(the Mayavadin ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः। | 
उत्थिताचुत्थितानेतानिन्द्रियादीन्पुन; qu t 
हन्याद्विवेकदण्डेन वञ्रेणेव हरिगिरीन ॥ १७ 
( the Vajrayana view ) 
अन्ये ऊचुः । 
उपशमसुखमाहेरेत्पावित्रं छुशमवतः शममेति साधु चेतः | 
प्रशामितमनसः स्वके स्वरूपे भवति सुखे स्थितिरुत्तसे चिराय ॥ १८ 
ह. ( the Yoga view ) 
50. एवमेषाऽतिवितता दुर्ज्ञाना रघुनन्दस | | 
महामोहभयी माया विषमा पारमात्मिकी ॥ १ 
अस्य संसाररूपस्य मायाचक्रस्य राघव | 
चित्तं विद्धि महानामें waar असदायिनः || ६ १ 
चित्राक्रमणमात्रात्ु परमादौषधाहते | 
प्रयत्नेनापे ससारमहारोगो न शाम्यति ॥ १२ 
चेतनं चित्तरिक्त हि प्रत्यक्चैतन्यमुच्यते | 
निर्सनस्कस्वभावं तन्न तत्र कछनामछः ॥ २१ 
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सा सत्यता सा शिवता साऽवस्था पारमात्सिकी । 

aaga सा सा दृष्टिर्न तु यत्र मनः क्षतम्‌ ॥ २२ 

मलं संवेद्यमुत्सृज्च मनो fee परम्‌ | 

आशापाइमलं छिच्वा स्वसंवित्तिपरो भव ॥ ३८ 

पूजाक्रमेषु सर्वेषु देहभेहं पवित्रकस्‌। 

त्याज्यं (sra) देहावबोधात्म परं यत्नात्पवित्रकम्‌ ॥ ५ 

पूजनं ध्यानसेवान्तर्नान्यदस्त्यस्य पूजनम्‌ | 

तस्मात्‌ Grasse नित्यं ध्यानेन पूजयेत्‌ ॥ ६ 

नझ्ेन्द्रहरिरु्रेशा्मुखासरमण्डितम्‌ i 

इमां wa तस्य रोमाएिं प्रविचिन्तयेत्‌ ॥ ११-१२ 

( The Rudras are separate group-deities in the 
Saiva enumeration ) 

विविधारम्भका रण्यस्रिजगयन्त्र रज्जवः | 

इच्छाद्याः शक्तयस्तस्य चिन्तनीयाः शरीरगाः ॥ १२-१३ 

एष देवः स परमः पूज्य एष सदा सताम्‌। 

चिन्मात्रमनुभूत्यात्मा सवंगः सर्वसंश्रयः ॥ १३-१४ 

स्वसंविदात्मा देवोऽयं नोपहारेण पुज्यते ॥ २२ ॥ 

न दीपेन न धूपेन न पुष्पविभवापणेः ॥ 

नान्नपानादिदानेन न चन्दनविलेपनेः ॥ २३ ॥ 

नित्यमक्कुशलभ्येन झीतलेनाविनाशिना iu 

एकेनेवा मुतेनैष बोधेन स्वेन पूज्यते ॥ २४-२५॥ 

एतदेव परं ध्यानं yia परा स्मृता. 

यदनारतमन्तःस्थशुद्धचिन्मात्रवेदूनम्‌॥ २५-२६ ॥ 

आदित्यन्यतिरेकेण यो भावयति wea | 

रश्मिजालमिद ह्यतत्तस्यान्यादेव भास्वतः॥ ४ ॥ 

कनकव्यातेरेकेण केयूरं येन भावितस्‌। 

केयूरमव तत्तस्य न तस्य कनकं हि तत्‌ ॥ ५ ॥ 

आदिस्याव्यतिरेकेण verdi येन भाविताः | 

आदित्य एव ते तस्य निर्चिकल्पः स उच्यते ॥ ६॥ 


The Cardinal Tenets of the Yoga-Vasistha 
कनकाव्यतिरेकेण केयूरं येन भाव्यते । 
कनकेकमहाबुद्धार्नाविकल्पः स उच्यते॥ ९ ॥ 
स्वयसेवास्मचेवात्सा शक्ति संकहणनामिकास्‌ i 

यदा करोते स्फुरता स्पन्द्शक्तिमिबानिलः t| १५ ॥ 
तदा पृथामिवाभासं संकल्पकलनासयस्‌ । 

मनो भवति विश्वात्मा भावयन्स्वाकतिं स्वयम्‌ ॥ १६ ॥ 
सङ्कल्पमयमेवेंदं जगदा भोगि exqd | 

न सत्यं न च मिथ्येव स्वम्नजाछमिवोल्थितस्‌ ॥ २० ॥ 


m ~ ls 


संविदेवेदमखिळं जगन्नान्याऽस्ति कल्पना । 
संवित्स्फुरणमात्रेऽस्मिश्चगज्जालकबामनि ॥ २८ ॥ 
इद्मन्यादिदं चान्यादेति मिथ्याग्रहः Sa: 
संभवादखिलाकारेष्वेकस्या एव संविदः । 
संवेद्यसापि नास्त्येव बन्धमोक्षाचतः कथम्‌ ॥ १९ ॥ 
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HISTORY OF WAX-CANDLES IN INDIA 
(A, D, i500-900) 
BY 
P, K. GODE 


The history of the Tndian technical arts and sciences is shrouded 
in mystery, though it would be possible to clarify it consi- 
derably on the strength of Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit sourcer. 
During the last ten years I have published several papers! 
desling with a few problems connected with the cultural history 
of India which includes the history of Indian technical arts and 
sciences. s 


The history of Lighting and Lighting Appliances in Ancion 
and Mediaeval Indie, if studied in detail, would prove a fasci- 
nating study for any lover of Indian culture, J have col- 
lected some material on this topic but it would take along 
time fo release it, in the meanwhile I have thought it advisable 
to write some notes on stray topics connected with this subject, 
Acgsorlingly I have published a paper? on the references to 
Persian oil ( parastka taila or Turuska laila} in Sanskrit sources 
( between c, A. D. 500 and jI00), According to the evidence 
resorded in this paper it appears thet some sort of crude Persian 
oil or Kerosine oil was used as lamp-oil in Northern India 
some time between A. D. 500 and ]I00. While I was writing 
this paper a friend of mine asked me to write on the history of 
Ccndles in India. I lost co time in studying this problem and 
collecting evidence on it. I have great pleasure in recording 
below this evidence, howsoever scanty it might be. 





l See Bibliography of my writings (.96-946 ) published by me in ]947, 
The subject-index ( pp. 38-39 ) of this Bibliography records all my papers on 
Indian Culture and Vijfüna (technical arts and sciences), Some more papers 
on these subjects have been published sinoo the Bibliography waa published. 

2 See Journal of the Kalinga Historical Society, Balangir ( Orissa ), Vol. 
TI, No. l, pp. 75~-27. 
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In the article on “Candle” in the Encyclopedia Britannica! 
we get some historical information about Candle. I note some 
points from this information :— 

(i) Candle is a rod of fatty or waxy material through the 
centre of which runs a fibrous wick. 

(2) Modern Candles are the successors of the early rush- 
lights which consisted of the pith of rushes soaked in house-hold 
grease. 

(3) An improvement was made later by dipping cotton 
threads? in melted tallow. By alternate dipping: and cooling the 
desired thickness was obtained. These “ tallow-dips™ were one 

of the most ancient forms of illuminant and they continued to be 
a house-industry for centuries, 

(4) In Paris in the 7868 century A. D. thera was a guild of 
travelling candle-makers who went from house to house making 
candles, 

(5) Bees-wax candles have been used from early times and 
are mentioned by the Roman writers, For mystical reasons the 
Catholic Church presoribes bees-wax candles for Mass and other 
liturgical functions, 

(6) Spermaceti, a white crystalline wax obtained from the 
head cavity of the sperm or “right” whale came into use in the 
latter half of the 8th century. Owing to its extreme brittleness 
spermaceti requires to be mixed with a small proportion of other 
material such as bees-wax. 

(7) Modern-candles are made of paraffin wax (introduced 
about A, D. 29864 ) or stearine or mixtures of these. 

` As the use of candle is closely connected with the candle-stick 
the following points from the article on candle-stick in the Encyclo- 
Britannica ( Vol. 4, p. 740) aro noteworthy :— 
i Vide pp. 788 of Vol, 4 of 4 edition ( 4929 ). 
® In ancient India the use of animal fats for feeding lamps was prohibited 
by the Dharma$süstra texts. The practice of dipping twisted rags ( forming 
a sort of wick or tcrch ) in oil and then lighting them appears to have been 
current in mediaeval Indis. The term for this illuminant used in Marathi is 
४ का कां)कढा ? ( Vide Sabdakosa by Karve and Date, Vol, IL, 933, p. 652). 
Series of such wicks dipped in oil or ghee and kept in a tray were lighted 
and waved before & temple image or house-hold gods ७४ dawn. They were 
known wa कड आरती (Eee Sabdokoia ibid) 
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(i) The history of candle-sticks deals with those of the 
Church. Moses was commanded to make a candle-stiok for the 
tabernacle, of hammered gold, a talent in weight, and consisting 
of a base with a shaft rising out of ib and six arms and with 
seven lamps supported on the summits of the six arms and 
central shaft. When Solomon built the temple he placed in it 
tea gold candle-sticks, five on the north and five on the south 
side of the holy place. 

(2) After the Babylonish captivity the golden stick was 
again placed in the temple as it had been before in the tabernacle 
by Moses. On the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus it was 
carried with other spoils to Rome. 

(3) Representations of the seven-branched candle-stick occur 
on the arch of Titus at Rome and on antiquities found in the 
catacombs at Rome. 

(4) The primitive form of candle-stick was a torch made of 
slips of bark, vine tendrils, or wood dipped in wax or tallow, tied 
tozether and held in the hand by the lower end, such as are 
frequently figured on ancient painted vases, The next step was 
to attach to them a oup (discus) to catch the dripping wax 
or tallow. 


(5) During ith and 2४७ centuries A. D. a certain amount of 
orasmentation appeared. 


* 


(6) Previous to the l7th century, iron, latten, bronze, and 
copper were used for making candle-sticks. Thenceforward 
silver came to be used. In more modern periods, Sheffield plate, 

` silver plate and China became very popular. 

(7) The golden age of the candle-stick lasted from the 
3rd quarter of the १७७ century to the end of the 3809, 

(8) The history of candle-stick shows an 


increasing 
terdency towards simplicity. 


The foregoing remarks on the history of candle’ and candle- 
Blick contain no reference to the uso of candles in India. 








t Vide p. 207 of Dictionary of Phrase and Fable by E.C. Brewer, London, ` 
i9l3s= Trower makes interesting remarks on Candle and allied terminology 
and ite usages, I note some points from these remarks :- ( I) It was an ancient 
tugrom of presenting on January 6th a candle of various coloura to three kings 

: ( continued on the following page) . 
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Before recording my evidence about the history of candles in 
India I must point out that the Hindu  Zharmasüsira texts 
prohibit the use of any kind of animal fat or grease for feeding 
lamps and consequently any kinds of candles, in which such fat 
or grease was used, were not likely to have found favour with 
the orthodox Hindus of ancient and mediaeval India. In the 
Danakhanda of the Caturvargacintamant ( Bib. Ind.) Vol, I, 
Calcutta, 873, p. 945 we find Hemadri (c. A. D. 260) quoting 
` an extract from the Visnudharmoitara on the topic of dipa-düna 

or gift of lamps to deities etc. This extract states :— 
^ शृतेन दीपा दातव्यास्तेलेवां यहुनन्द्न | 
वसामज्ञादिभिद्दांपा त तु दयाः कथश्वन u^ 
Only ghee and oil of sesamum were to be used for sacred lamps. 
No kind of fat or marrow of the bones and flesh of animals was 
_to be used for these lamps. The extract further states :— 
“qrat नीलरक्तां च दीपर्वात च वर्जयेत्‌। 
विशेषेण च कत्तेव्या पडसूत्रभषा चप ॥ ” 
The wick of the lamp was to be made of lotus threads or fibres. 


One should avoid the use of any animal product in making 
this wick, ! 














( continued from the previous page ) 

of Cologne, (2) It was the practice of Roman Catholics to burn candles 
before the image of a favourite Saint, carry them in procession and place 
them on their altars, (3) Selling by candle was a kind of auotion. (4) Candles 
used by Roman Catholics at funerals are the relic of an ancient Roman Custom, 
(9) Practice of holding a candle in the Catholic Church for the reader. 
( 6) Shakespeare calls stars as “ Candles of the night” ( Merchant of Ventce, 
Vl). (7१) Candlemas Day-feast of the purification of Virgin Mary on Feb, ४, 
Candle procession — Candles Symbolize Jesus Christ. (8) It was the old 
Roman Custom of burning candlos to the goddess Februa, mother of Mars, 
to scare away evil spirits. 

! Mitramiéra ( A. D. 609-2650 ) in the Lakganaprakaéa of his Virami- 
trodaya ( Chowkhamba Sans, Series, Benarés, ]96, pp. 650-652 ) quotes some 
earlier works which describe the following lighting utensils and appliances:— 

(१) दीपपात्र (extraote from Jaga and छिद्धान्तशेखर ), 

(2) दीपमाला ( exteaot from AEAN ) 

(3) दीपाधार ( extract from सिद्धान्वशेखर ) 

(4) दीपिका ( oxtraot from वैखानसम्रन्य ), 


(9) मौराजनपात्र ( extracts from सिद्धान्तशेख़र and वेखानसप्रन्य ), 


T here Is no refer enoe In the sev eral extracts uoted to any kind of Ca © 
qu * 
ndle ) 
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In the history of the candle recorded above from the Encyclo- 
Britannica reference is made to the use of Bees-waa for candle- 
‘manufacture from Roman times. I have not come across any 
references to the usa of bees-wax in India among the materials 
wsed for feeding lamps in ancient and mediaeval India. As 
lées-wax is closely connected with the manufacture of candles 
I note below some information about it from Sanskrit sources i— 


(4) The Amarakosa ( Between A. D. 500 and 800) refers to 
beés-waz ३8 " मधूच्छिष्टं g saan” (Kanda IL) Vaisyavarga, 
verse I08 (vide p. 224 of Poona Edition by N. G. Sardesai and 
H. D. Sharma). Bhanuji Diksita (c. A. D. 2690) in his com- 
cientary explains the two words मधूच्छिष्ट and सिक्थक for bees-wax 
and observes “& मध्च्छिटस्प' सोम इति ख्यातस्य,” Jt is clear from 
tais statement that the term “मम” for bees-wax was current at 
Benares about A. D. 7620. Bhanuji does not rofer to “ मोमबत्ती ” 
or bees-wax candle. This term for candle in general is now 
current in Northern Indis. In the Deccan we use the term 
“मेणबत्ती " for candle, 

(2) Vagbhata I in his Ast@igasaingraha <c. A. D. 625 ) refers 
io bees-wax as मशुच्छिछ for use in a medical preparation 
* खलीघ्नप्रततिल ” -7 

amar सघूरिछष्ठजीणीपिण्याकनागेरः | 
Tas quern खलीध्नसुत्तमम | ३७॥ ” 
( Vide p. 28 of अ, संग्रह (garata Chap. LL) ed, by 
R. D, Kinjavadekar, Poona, I940) 


(3) Vagbhata IL (c. A. D. 8th or 9th century ) refers to begs- 
waz in the following extracts :—- 


Lo oe 


.. Aetühgahrdaya ( Cikitsilasthana, chapter 3 — कास चिकित्सित्त) — 
“aat सर्पिमधूच्छिष्टे जीवनीयं मणं सितास्‌ ? (verse 75 ) 
and Cikitsilasthina, chap. १9 ( कुछाचि।किीसित ) verse 78— 
— “an सम्रधूच्छिष्ठो विपादिका तेन await ae | " 
and verse 84— 


ff E: LM eL eus \” 
— " सयु सिक्थकसम्हरपरतुत्यक ताक्ष्पज: | 
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4) The medical glossary Dhanvantarinighantu ( earlier than 
Amara) records the following synonyms about bees-wax! 


(raum ) :— 
“Reuse मधुक सिक्थं ARTE मधात्थितस्‌ | 
nga मदनकं nga माह्षिकाथ्रयस n^ 
(See p. 608 of अष्टांगहृद्यकोप by K. M. Vaidya, Trichur, 936 ) 


(5) Narahari (0. A. D. 450) in his medical glossary ARüja- 
nighantu ( Anandasrama Sans. Series, Poona, ]896, p. 8 ) records 
the properties and synonyms of bees-waz :— 


णाः “faga Ravqayt yati भग्नसंघिङत्‌ | 
afta बीसपकण्डबादिस्न्रणरोपणसत्तमस ॥ १२० li 
aaa पिच्छलं स्वादु छष्ठवाताखरजिन्सूदु | 

राजनिघण्टो sniga वरगेः- 

सिकथक मधुक सिक्थं age agawan | 
naag मधूच्छिष्ट मदन मक्षिकामलभ्‌ ॥ ९७३ ॥ 
क्षोद्रेय पीतराग च स्निग्ध माक्षिकर्ल तथा । 
क्षौद्रज मघुशेष च द्रावक माक्षिकाअयम्‌॥ १७४ d 
asa च संप्रोक्त ana चोर्नावशतिः। ” 

Page 487- Narahari mentions the vernacular term मेण for 

bees-wax in the following verse :— 


“Ror कलिङ्गे शोकार्थे शल्ये काके च wu | 
agaa समाख्यातः पडमी सद्घ॒दाहृताः॥ १२॥ ” 


———— —— er - —- = - —— —— o - — awe tee 


! Imay note here the references to bees-waz in the Geographical Account 
of Countries round the Bay of Bengal ( A. D. 7009-7079 ) by Thomas Bowrey 
( Hakluyt Society, Cambridge, I905 ) :— 

Page 290— foot note 8 — *' Bees-waz" mentioned as an article of trade of 
the Mallays ( of Achin ) with Pegu eto. (see p. 35 of Lookyer's Trade in 
Indio ). 

Pages 60-67 ~ Bowrey mentions bees-wax as king's commodity in bis 
account of Choromaudel. In foot-note 2 the editor quotes an extract dated 
Sth Sept, 70276 from the Diary of Streynsham Master, p. 57, on his journey from 
Balasor to Hugli, which reads “ Ganges, on the oast side of which most part 
of the great quantity of bees-waz is made, which is the king's commodity, ° 

P. ४४९ ~~ Bowrey mentions " bees-war 89 n product of Bengal produced 
in plenty. 

P, 285 — Bowrey rofors to “ bees-wax™ as king's commodity in his account 
of Patna ( Bihar ). 

P. 784 — foot-note 3-- Tavernier, Vol, IL p. 44 — referenoe to wax aa & 
product of Bengal. 
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(6) The Carakasat.hita ( Cikitsasthàna Chap. 7, verse I2l — 
p.456 of N.S. Press Edition, I94l) refers to bees-war in its 
treatment of leprosy (g& ):— 

“देयः स agga विपादिका देल शाब्यतेऽक्रयक्ता il” 

(7) Dr. G. P. Majumdar in his remarks of Totlet ( p. 84 of 
Some Aspects of Indiar Civilization, Calcutta, ]938) states that 
according to Vinaya texts the Buddhist Bhikkus are “ forbidden 
to smooth the hair with a comb or with a shampooing instrument 
vith pomade, hair oil or bees-waz. " 

The fcregoing few references are sufficiént to establish the 
aatiquity of bees-wax in India for at least 2000 years, if not more, 
These references, however, are not useful tousin our inquiry 
about the use of bees-wax for the manufacture of candles in India. 

The Marathi Dictionary Sabdakoga (by Date and Karve) 
rakes the following entries about candle or मेणबत्ती :— 

Vol. IV ( 7986 ), p. 2597— 

मेण - wax ( मझूच्छिष्ट ) Persian मोम 
मेणबत्ती - Bees-wax candle. ( Persian मोम, सूम्‌ + बत्ती ) 
मेणवात — मेणबत्ती ‘ f 
Page 8543— मोमबत्ती ~ सणबत्ती 
Usage— " झाडें सोम्ब॒त्याचीं लावण तां पुसून wart” 
— TH यादी ete. २८६ ( काव्येतिहाससंघह ) 
(This usage of the word Arawi is later than A, D. १700 ), 

I have already recorded the reference to मण in the glossary 
by Narahari (c. A. D. 2४60 ) viz. Rüjanighantu, in which the 
Senskrit word मदन is equated with मेण (मेणे ... मदनश्च समाख्यातः ). 
This reference proves that the term मेण was current c. A. D. 7450. 
This conclusion is corroborated by the references to “सण राठी” 
ard “ मेण तेल "on folio 33 of a Mson cosmetics and perfumery 
called the Gandhavida with a Marathi commentary available in 
B. O. R. Institute Collection ( Raddi collection). According to 
mz evidence this work was composed belween c. A. D. 73860 and 
7650, This use of मेण or bees-wax in cosmetics is in harmony with 
the reference to bees-waz in the Vinaya texts which, however, 
prohibit its use for toilet purposes by the Bhikkus as pointed out 
by Dr. G. P. Majumdar and noted by me already in this paper. 
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The Maratha King Shahu of Satara, the grandson of Shivaji 
the Great, was brought up in Mogul captivity in his boyhood. He 
was, therefore, fond of certain articles of luxury current at the 
Mogul court in the latter half ofthe i7th century and when he 
began to rule the Maratha country with his headquarters at 
Satara he procured these articles for his use as will be seen from 
the following evidence :— 

In the Peshwa Daftar Selections ed. by Rao Bahadur G. S, 
Sardesai we get the following documents proving the use of 
war-candies ( मोम्बत्ती) and rose-water (agta) by King Shahu 
(A, D. 682-749 ) :— 

P. D. Selection No. 8 — Letter No.5 dated J3th April 7788, 
This letter is written by Kanhoji Angre Sarkhel to King Shahu, 
forwarding about 750 candles ( “ मोमबच्त्या ” ) weighing 7 lá maunds 
and 5 sers together with about 20 rose-water bottles (“गुलाब सिसि 
JAR Ro ”) in response to Shau’s letter to the writer, stating that 
I000 candles were required by Shahu in connection with the 
marriage of Rajasbai (“आज्ञा केले कीं चिरंजीव राजसवाईंच्या लग्नास 
मॉबतियाचें प्रयोजन आहे तरी येक हजार मोमबत्या पाठऊन देणें म्हणोन आज्ञा, 
त्यावरून मोंबत्या ब शुलाबासेसे पाठाबिले आहेत ” ). 

. Rao Br, Sardesai adds the following note to this letter :— 

`“ Raja Shahu constantly ordered candles and other foreign 
articles from the Angres who probably procured them from the 
British, ” 

` P. D. & No, 8 — Letter No, 52 dated 8-8-7776 (१) isa Memo, 
of foreign articles ordered by King Shahu from Kanhoji Angre, 
This list includes 400 candles (“Yoo mist"), 00 rose-water 
bottles (“१०० गुलाब RR”) together with elephant tusks, knives, 
cloths, tobacco ( बगदादी and हरती ), musk, gun-powder, swords etc, 

The foregoing evidence conclusively proves the use of candles 
in the Maratha country’ later than A. D. ]700, though this use 

| The inereasing use of candles in the Maratha Country during the 
regime of the Peshwas is vouched by the following references in Peshwa 
Dafter Selection No. 82 ( Private Life of the later Peshwas) ed, by Rao 
Bahadur G, S. Sardesai, 2988 :— 

Letter No. 80 of 88-8-78/6 — “ १००० रोशनाईकडे मेणबत्या खरेदी an? 
( Rs, I000 spent for tbe purchase of candles for Ganapati Festival in A. D. 85). 
Letter No. 88 of 80-4-7777 — © मोमबत्या सुमार १०० पाठविल्या पावल्या, ”? 
( These candles were received for the Jewellery Department of the Peshwa ). 
( continued on the following page ) 
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was confined to royalties. Rao 37, Sardesai states that Shahu 
ordered candles, rose-water etc. from Kanhoji Angre, who probably 
parchased them from the British. If this statement is correct we 
must presume that candles were not manufactured in India but 
that they were an article of foreign import in India in the early 
part of the 48th century. 

Let us now record the use of candles in India in the 27th 
century, In this connection the evidence of the glossary called 
the Rdjavyavahdrakosa composed by Raghunatha Pandita about 
A, D. 7676 by order of Shivaji the great ( died A. D. 680 ) is very 
halpful In the lst section of this glossary called the Rajavarga 
( p. 3 of the Poona Edition, 880 ) the author records some termi- 
nology about lighting appliances etc. in the following extract :— 

ur ,» दौपधरारतु ते ॥ २२ ॥ 

मशाले स्य, हिलाल़ी तु प्रदीपधर उच्यते । 

वीपिका fadt प्रोक्ता हिळालस्तु प्रदीपकः ॥ २९ ॥ ” 

— " दीपशाखा त समयी फिळसोजः स्तम्भवीपकः ॥ २७ ॥ 
dex चिराग सीखाचिरामू छ जेयो राहणदीपकः | 
स्यादन्तरालदीपरठु कंदील' इति नामतः ॥ Re ॥ 





{ continued from the previous page ) 

Letter No, 285 of 26-४-7876-- This is a contract (मख्ता ) for supplying lights 
in the Peshwa's palaces at Poona undertaken by one Jivaji Krishnaji Bhutkar. 
It refers to दीप, रुई, कापूस, तेल, No reference to candles is found in this con- 
trast forl2 months, Evidently the lamps at the palaces, were oil-lamps 
normally and candles were used on special occasions. 

Vide p. 73 of Portuguese Vocables by Dalgado, G. O. Series Baroda, 936- 

=? Candil (in the old aoceptation of "a lamp,” now obsolete), Guj. 

Kandil, a glass amp. — Hindi, Hindust, gandil-— Kan. Kandil ~~ Mal, 
Kazdil, — Ach. Khandel. — Jap. Kartera, a hand lamp.” 

Tn all probability the word is imported direotly from the Arabic qandil, 
The origin of the Japanese term is doubtful; perhaps it. is from the English 
Candle, notwithstanding the difference in meaning. Gonoalves Viana believes 
that it is from the Spanish Candela, “a candle.” 

Peshwa Dafter Selection No. 82 (Private Life of later Peshwas) Letter 
No. 86 refers to a way (lantern) fitted with mirrors ( आरसे कल्हईदार ) 
reqrired by the Peshwa. A special carpenter was asked to prepare this 
lantarn | The Sabdakoáa by Date and Karve, p. 2773, records the words फाणस, 
फाणूत, (Arabic piga ) = केदील,-- Useges— “ फाणूस लावावे त्यांद मेणबत्या 
लावाज्या ( पर्वे, यादी ete. २८५ ) and प्रभाकर लावण्या (९२) ' फाणसें झाडें फिरंगाणी 


काम बिलोरी । लाऊन मेणबत्या भंबताल्या हारोहारी 4 ? ), 
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उत्सोजः IAT ऊद्दानी NAF | 
मेणकोशस्त मोसदानी मोसबची मेणवतिका ॥ २९ ॥ ” 

In the above extract the following words and their meanings 
recorded by Raghunatha Pandita are useful for our present 
inquiry :— 

(L) मोमदानी = मेणकोश ( candle-stick ) 

(2) मोमबत्ती = मैेणवर्तिका ( candle or bees- wax candle ) 


Iam not aware of the existence of the words मेणगकोश and 
मेणवतिका in any lexicons Sanskrit or Prakrit so far known, Tt 
appears that Raghunatha has coined these words to explain the 
foreign! terme मोमदानी and मोमबत्ती then current in the Maratha 
country like many other terms which constitute the Ra@javyava- 
hàrakoí$a, a glossary prepared with the object of clarifying the 
meanings of these terms for the benefit of Shivaji's courtiers and 
other officers in his kingdom. I have already pointed out that 
Bhànuji Diksita (c, A. D, i630) living at Benares uses the 
Persian term मोम ( bees-wax) in explaining Amara's two terms 
"narum" and “ सिकथक ” for bees-wax. Bhanuji nowhere refers 
to मोमबत्ती (candle) as such, though candles were used in India 
at this time as will be seen from the evidence recorded below. 

John Fryer in his Travels ( A. D. 7672-2667) published by 
Hakluyt Society, London, L9l2 refers to wax for Tapers in his 
Description of Goa ag follows :— 

Vol. II, Page 28 —“ The finest Manchet ( = wheaten bread) 
it may be in the world is made here and the purest Virgins Wax 
for Tapers.” 

The Editor of the above Travels makes the following remarks 
on the word Tapers in the above extract :— 








! Tohis फार्शी-मराठी कोश ( Poona, 925, p. 208) Prof. M, T. Patwardhan 
makes the following entries about मोम्‌ ( bees-waz ) and allied terms :— 

मोम जामा ( पु. ) मेण-कापड, . खर्च किरकोळ खाया व मोस-जासा यांस; व हुण्हणावळ 
आधक लागली ?' ( see महेश्वर दरबारची बातमीपर्त्रे १।११५ } 

मास-दील मण-हृवयी-“* प्राणत्यागच कला तर नाहक zéüüer होईल यास्तव मोम्दीलही 
जाली ( see म, द्‌. बातमीपत्रें १११५) 

मोस-बत्ती ( खरी, ) मेणबत्ती-- “ झाडें सोम्बत्यांची लावणें ती पुरून लावावी ” ( see 
सांने-- “ पत्रें यादी बगर '' २८६ ), 
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“ Bee farming for the collection of honey and wax, most of 
waich is sent to Goa and made into candles for Church altars is 
still an industry in Kanara ( Bombay Gaz. XV, Pt. , I04 ff. ). 

Page >7--+ Description of 8 Church at Goa (college of 
Daminicans)— "In the Sacristan were massy silver candle-sticks : 
ard other vessels very Rich." 

Page 867 — Travels into Persia — : 

* Nor can we forget another sort of Black Traders, burning 
light at Noon-day, which are the Necromancers, whose shops are 
bestuck with candles, lighted in every hole...... ". 

` Tavernier in his Travels in India (Vol. II, London, 889) 
mekes the following references to candles :— 

Page 8 — Speaking of large quantities of spun cotton, export- 
ed to Europe by the English and Dutch companies Tavernier 
states :— 

“These are the kinds which are used to make the wicks of 
candles, and stockings and to mingle with the web of silken 
stuffs. 

Page 292 — speaking of a pagoda in Siam Tavernier states :— 

* In the middle there is, as it were, a great. chapel all guilded 
wizhin, where a lamp end three wax-candles are kept alight 
in front of the altar, which is covered with idols...” 

Page 886 — M. Constant, commander at Gombroon ( Bandar. 
Abas) gave a dinner to several Franks. In the description of 
this dinner Tavernier refers to lamps, which were “ saucers full of 
oil attached to the walls of the house and at a distance of about 
one foot from each other”. Instead of these lamps M. Constant 
ordared “white wax-candles to be placed throughout, and both within 
and without the house there was light every where", All the 
merchants both Christians and Muhammadans were surprised at 
it. At this Tavernier remarked :— ' this wax does not cost so 
muoh to the company 88 it does to private persons, because all 
the Dutch vessels which come from Mocha ( Mocea) carry much of tt 
as it is very cheap there." ; 

Page 28 — Speaking of Cinnamon from Ceylon: -Tavernier 
statas $= ~ 

“° The Portuguese used to gather quantities of it ( Cinnamon ) 
whith they placed in Chaldrons with water together with the 
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small points of the ends of the branches and they boiled the 
whole till the water was evaporated when cooled, the upper 
portion of what remained was like a paste of white wax and at the 
bottom of the Chaldron there was Camphor. Of this paste they 
made tapers, which they used in the Churches during the service. 
at the annual festivals, and as soon as the tapers were lighted all 
the Church was perfumed with an odour of cinnamon. Formerly 
the Portuguese procured cinnamon from the countries belonging 
to the Rajas in the neighbourhood of Cochin. "' ^ 


Page ४४8 — Giving an account of his arrival in Holland with ° 
the Dutch fleet, Tavernier states:— 


" As soon as we had sighted the coasts of Holland, all tha 
soldiers of our fleet......fixed a quantity of small wax-tapers about 
the poop and bow of the vessel......... On our vessel alone there 
were more than 7700 of thesé wax-tapers, both large and small, 
The sailors had kept them since they were at Manillas, from ` 
whence they had brought a large quantity, as also from Point de Galle 
in the island of Ceylon......as wax was cheap throughout India | 
and is easily bleached, every religious house always has a large ` 
supply of waz-tapers on account of the festivals, when numbers 
are lighted before the grand altar and in all the Chapels. Thus the . 
least of the Dutch Sailors had thirty or forty of these tapers for 
his share and some of them had some as thick as the thigh, " 


Among the references to the use of waz-candles by Tavernier 
we note with interest their use before idols in a pagoda in Siam 

Pietro Della Valle in his Travels in India ( Hak. Sooiety, E 
London, 892) Vol. IT, makes the following references to candles :— है 

Letter No, V dated 22nd November 7628 from Ikkeri_( to tha xs 
South-east of Honawar in the Shimoga District of Mysore) :— 

Page.235— Description of a Shiva Temple 

— “The idol was called Virenà Deurà ... at the upper end in a 
dark place with candles before him. i 

Page 280 —" In the middle of the temple ... ... a darker : 
enclosure wherein stood ... a little stockade or Pallisade 
to hang Lamps and Tapers upon at more solemn days and hours 

Page 2385—“ Tapers being lighted, particularly at the ` 
stockade di 
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— Idol of Virend taken in a procession. 

— Two Ministers * with lighted Tapers marched first, followed, 
by the Idol in his canopy. f 

Page 889 — One cf the Priests or Ministers “ began to salute 
tke Idol a far off with a dim Taper in his hand making a great 
circle ... ... several times, ” 

— “ Palisade of lights ... through which it is not lawful 
to pass. ” 

Page 240 — The priest "took a wax-candle and therewith 
described within the Palanchino or carriage before the Idol many 
oiroles with lines at the end; and putting out the candle took the 
Idol out of the Palarchino and carrying it through the railed 
stockade in the middle of the Torches, placed it on its Tribunal at 
the Upper End where it usually stands. ” 

— “Candles being put out, the ceremonies ended and the 
people returned to their Houses” (The Editor observes in foot- 
ncte 2 on p. 240 :— 

# Waz-candles are certainly not common in India even in the 
present days, among natives, and were probably used only in 
temples. '' ) 

Page 877 — "The night following there was a great solemnity 
in all the Temples by lighting of candles,” 


Page 279 —“ Tapers were lighted up in all the Temples of 
Ikkers. ” 

On p. 206 Della Valle mentions the Divali (“the Davalt or 
feast of the Indian Gentiles”) which was celebrated on 24th 
October 2698, On page 283 he describes in picturesque detail a 
featival of illumination on ४7 November 7628 which was a " New 
Moon” day and at which the King of Tkkeri, Venkatappa Naik 
was present. The description of this illumination reads like the 
description of Divali. I, therefore, reproduce it below :— 


Page 288 —" November the one and twentieth, This night 
ar infinite number of Torches and candles were lighted, not only 
in all the Temples, but also in all the Streets, Houses, and Shops 
of Ikkeri, which made a kind of splendour-over a)l the city. In 
each of the Temples was its Idol, which in some was a serpent; 
ard they had adorned the outward Porches, not only with lights 
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but also with certain coníritances of paper on which were painted 
men on Horseback, Elephants, people fighting and other old 
figures; behind which papers lights were placed in certain little 
Arohes like those which we make in our sepulohres; these with 
other gay Ornaments of silk hung round about made a sufficient- 
ly pretty show. In the great Temple not onely the inside, in the 
middle whereof is a very high and slender cupola ( which appears 
without too ) but also all the outer walls and all those round 
about the Piazza which lies before if, as also the Houses on the 
adjacent sides, were all full of lighis. The concourse of people of 
all sorta and degrees, both Jeu and Women, was very great; and 
they appeared to go about visiting all the Temples, 


When it was very late the King came to the great Temple 
accompanied only by his two grandsons .. * in a Palanchino, 
his two nephews on Horse~back ... ... at a great distance, with 
some number of Souldiers and Servants on Foot... -.. The King 
stayed in the Temple about an hour, being entertained with 
Musick, Dancing and other things which I could not see because 
I was without. ” 

We note with interest the contrivances of paper with lights behind 
them, which adorned the outward porches at this festival of A. D. 
623 on the New-Moon day. They oan be compared with hanging 
paper-lanterns which adorn the fronts of houses in modern Divali 
celebrations. 


Letter No, VII dated 68/5 January 2698 from Goa— 
Page $48— Description of a Temple near Mangalora 
— Description of a Pillar for light near the Temple :— 


* Where the stairs begin stands & high, strait and round brazen 
pillar! ty'd about in several places with little fillets; 'tis about 
60 Palms ( each Palm =about 9 inches ) and one and a half thick 

` from the bottom to the top, with little dimunition. On this 
Pillar are placed about seventeen round brazen wheels! made with 
many spokes round about like stars : they are to support the lights 


l The Editor States :— “ This pillar is not mentioned in modern descrip- 


tions of the Temple." 
? What was the exact size of these wheels? Were they used as pulle 


for hoisting up hanging lamps ? 
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in great Festivelsand are distant about three Palms one from 
enother, The top terminates in a great brazen candle-stick of five 
tranches of which the middlemost is highest, the other four of 
equal height, The foot of the Pillar is square and hath an Idol 
engraven on eaoh side : the whole structure is or at least seems to 
ke, all of one piece, ” 


` Page 328 —“ The walls of a less Inclosure ( wherein accord. 
ing to their custom, the Temple stands) are also surrounded on 
the outside with eleven wooden rails upto the top, distant one 
ebove the other little more than an Architectural Palm;! these 
slso serve to bear Lights on Festival occasions; which must 
meeds make a brave show, the Temple thereby appearing as if it 
were all on fire). '' 


_It is clear from the evidence recorded so far that waz-candles 
were used in the 27th century not only by the Christians of Goa 
in their Churches but also by the Hindus in their temples as 
clearly stated by Pietro Della Valle (.4. D. 2688-82 ) in his 
description of Hindu Temples. This use of waz-candles in 
Hindu temples in A. D. 2628 and in a pagoda in Siam referred 
to by Tavernier (c. A. D. 2670) is further corroborated by 
Quarto Barbosa ( A. D.548) who in his Travels ( Hak. Sooiety, 
London, 9I8) Vol. I, p. 76, expréssly mentions the use of candles 
tide by side with that of oil-lamps as will be seen from the 
following extract ~ 

Page 27 — Speaking of the Brahmins of Gujarat Barbosa 
ebserves i= 


P drive they celebrate great ceremonies in honour of these tdols, 
entertaining them with great store of candles and oil-lamps and 
with bells after our fashion ). " 





व. The height of the brazen Pillar was 60 Palms. The Editor remarks :— 
© Probably the Italian measure or Palmo is here referred to, equal to about 
zine inches. The measure of a“ Palm” may also be understood as equal to 
about 8778 inches ( le :gth of a hand) or 3 inohes ( breadth of a hand). If 
Palms = 3 inches the he'ght of the Pillar of 60 Palms = 480 inches = 36 feet. 
Zf Palm = 9 inch:s the Pillar of 60 Palms = 540 inches = 45 feet —Soholars 
interested in tho history of Indian architecture will be better able to visualize 
shis brazen Piller than myself, 
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Ji the .Ain-i-Akbari (A. D. 7690 ) the Régulations! for the 
Illuminations at Akbar's court are recorded in detail. They refer 








३ These Regulations for the Illuminations (Vide pp. 42-43 of Franois 
Gladwin’s Eng. Trans. of Ain-t-Akbari, Vol. I, Calcutta, 897} may be 
reproduced here as they are very useful for reconstructing the history of lampa 
and lighting in Mediaeval India: 

Regulations for the Illuminations— This is a spark of celestial fire : 

At noon when the Sun enters the l4th degree of the sign Aries, they place 
in the Sun's rays a kind of shining onyx, called in the Hindustani language 
Soorej Kerant( सूर्यकान्त ) end put to it a piece of cotton waioh from heat of 
the stone catches fire. And this celestial fire is committed to the oare of 
proper persons ; and the lamp-lighters, link-men and cooks make use there of 
for their respective offices: and when the year expires, they catch new fife. 
The vessel this irs is preserved in, is oalled Agangar or the fire-pot. There is 
also a shining white stone callod Chunder Kerant ( चन्द्रकान्त ), which, upon 


being exposed to the moon's beams, drips water. 

Every afternoon, at one Ghurry before sun-set his Majesty, ifon horse- 
back alights; orifsleeping, he is awakened. And when the Sun sets, the 
attendants light up twelve camphor candles in twelve candle-sticks of gold and 
silver and bring them into the presence, when a singer of sweet melody, 
taking up one of the oandle-sticks, sings a variety of delightful airs and con- 
cludes with imploring blessings on his Majesty. 

It is impossible-to describe the beauty and various forms of these candle 
sticks : Some of them weigh forty pounds and upwards and are carved with a 
variety of figures. Some are single, others of two branches and others:of more, 

They cast camphor candles three yards long, and some larger, and they are 
ornamented with flowers, The palace is morecver illuminated within side and 
without with flambeauz fixed upon poles with iron prongs, The first, second and 
third nights of the moon when there is but little moonlight prongs are lighted 
with eight flambeaux. From the fourth to the tenth they decrease one in 
number every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon shines very 
bright, one flambeaux is sufficient, And they continue in this state till the 
fifteenth and increase one every day from the sixteenth tothe nineteenth, On 
the twentieth they continue the same, and on the twenty first and twenty 
second increase one daily; tho twenty third is the same as the twenty second 
and from the twenty fourth to thirtieth night of the moon, eight prongs are 
lighted up. For each link are allowed one seer and half of oil, and half q sear 
of rags, more or less according tothe sizs. In some places they burn lamps 
with grease; but in palace nothing is used but oil. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come front 
far, his Majesty has caused to be erected in the front of the Dowlet Khanah, 
a pole upwards of forty yards high which is supported by stzteen ropes and 
Irom the top of the pole is suspended a large lantern which they call Akass 
8०००४ ( आकाश दिवा or आकाशंदीप ) 

These offices are periormed by many ofthe Munsubdars, Ahdesans, and 
other military mon. The pay of a footnoldior never oxoseds two thousand 
four hundrsd, aud is never leas than 80 Dame, M 

tí i Aanale, B. Q RB, T, j 
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to:the‘use of camphor candles at the Mughal Court in different 
kinds of candle-sticks, Camphor candles, three yards long and 
ven more must have been a grand sight to see for Akbars 
courtiers. As compared with the camphor candles the wax- 
candles used in Hindu temples (about A. D. 7578) in Gujarat 
and in Kanara ( A. D. 2028) dwindle into insignificance, Wax- 
sandles must have been in use in Akbar’s time in the house- 
‘old of common men, both Hindu and Muslim, but they don’t 
"appear to have been in favour at the imperial Court which . was 
"Jevoted to the pursuit of the sublime and the beautiful, irrespeo- 
‘sive of the cost involved ia such a pursuit. 

‘Though Barbosa refers to the use of waz-candles in Hindu 
Temples in A. D. 7676 in Gujarat Babur in his Memoirs deplores 
fhe absence cf candles and candle-sticks in Hindustan in his diary 
for A. D. 7698-7526, Perhaps he did not notice them in Central 
‘end Northern India in the territories conquered by him. Are we, 
therefore, to suppose that the use of candles was unknown in 
Thdia before ४, D. _498, the date of Portuguese advent? In the 
following extract from Baburnamü (Trans. by A.S. Beveridge, 
Vol. II, London, 922, p,5I8) we geta list of the defects of 
Hindustan, among which the absencé of candles and candle-sticks 
is emphatically deplored :— 

“ Hindustan is a country of few charms, Its people have no 
8200 looks; of social intercourse, paying and receiving visits. 
there. is none............n0 hot-baths, no colleges, no candles, torches 
or candle-sticks i 
.: In place of candle and torch they have a great dirty gang: 
they call lamp-men (diwati).........This is the Hindustan 
substitute for lamps and candle-sticks... ... .... " 


$ 


i f “We. must now try to trace references to the use of candles in, 
India by Muslims prior to A, D. 500 and later than the Muslin: 
conquest of Sind in A, D. १2 


-:In concluding this paper I must not fail to take notice of the. 
so-called candle-stick! discovered in: Mohenjo Daro excavations,’ 





3 Tbave-to thank my friend-Dr, A, D. Pusalker, Assistant Director, ` 
Bharatiya Vidy® -Bhavan Bombay, for drawing my attention to tbis 
camdlestick and Mr. Mackay's romarka on it, ee TA "c 
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about which Ernest Mackay remarks as follows on p, 37 of his 
Indus: Civilization (London, 935 ) : — 


“ A pottery candlestick ( Pl. 0, 5) provides an answer to the 
question how the houses were lighted ; no dish or other receptacle 
has yet been found which, by definite marks of burning at the 
edge, can be identified as a lamp. Is seems certain that somo 
vegetable oil must have been used for lamps in the Indus valley, 
since lamps were undoubtedly known in neighbouring countries 
at that time; in any case, it is extremely interesting to discover 
that’ candles were also in use at such an early date,” 


The candlestick referred to above is described in detail by 
Mackay on p. 44 of Vol. I of Further Excavations at Mohenjo- 
‘Dard, 938, New Delhi, If candlesticks were used in India 
‘as early as c. B. C. 3000 during the days of the Indus valley 
civilization one wonders why their use should not be referred to 
in the extant Indian literature from the Rgveda onwards upto 
the end of the i5th century A.D. Though the bees-wax was 
known in India from very early times and was used for medical 
and other purposes such as the preparation of wax-moulda fof 
casting metal images, no trace of bees-wax used for the manu- 
facture of candles has yet been found so far as my knowledge 
goes This view of mine gets some confirmation from the 
statement of Emperor Baber in his Memoirs for A. D. 525-26 
deploring the absence of candles and candlesticks in Hindustan 
by which he evidently means Northern Indian territory con- 
quered by him. The use of candles in Hindu temples in Gujarat 
referred to by Barbosa in A. D. i5I8 only shows that they were 
getting current in India towards the end of the l5th century 


! jnreplyto my inquiry about candles in India in pre-Mughal times 
Dr, H, Goetz, Curator, Baroda Museum, wrote on 2-i0-I947 :— 

“ As to candles I should regard Mackay's identification of a candle-stick 
-from Mohenjo Daro very improbable, In India I cannot trace candles before 
Mughalinvasion. Thus the candle might have been introduced from China. 
But I do not feel sure, as candles played a great rele in Christian ritual since 
olden times, However, I do not know since when exactly, Tho oldest European 
candle-sticks which I know are of the 7768 century. On ground of quite a 
number of considerations, which I cannot specify here, I should bs inclined 
to search the origin of the wax-candle in late T'ang China, " 
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perhaps as a result of. Portuguese contact. This is the only cone 
stusion I can draw from the evidence so far .traced and 
recorded. 


f ' Before closin g this paper I record the following reference to 
waren tapers” used in a Hindu Chapel ( before the goddess 
Kali) at Calicut between A. D. 7509 and ४08 :— 

In the Travels of the Italian. traveller Varthema ( Argonaut 
‘Press; London, I928) chap. VII is devoted to Calicut ( pp. 55-70 ), 
While describing the King of Calicut and his Chapel Varthema 
refers to the sacrifice. of a cock before the goddess ( Sathanas 
(= Kau ) in the Chapel and observes :—. 

Page 56 —" They have a certain small table... s.e. extremely 
well adorned with roses, flowers and other ornaments, Upon thia 
table they have the blood of a cock........ they have a silver 
knife with which they have killed the cock, and which they 
tinge with the blood.........and finally all that blood is burnt, the 
waxen tapers being kept lighted during the whole time,” 

The above reference to “ waxen tapers” by Varthema is the 
earliest so far traced by me and hence important for my inquiry. 
The references to the use of wax-candles by Varthema, Barbosa 
and Pietro Della Valle between A, D, 502 and १62353 illustrato the 
uas of candles along the coast line of India 


History of Wax-Candles in India rés 





Chronology 


०. 8, 0, 3000 


Between A. D, 
500 and i00 


A. D. 000-00 
A.D, 200-300 
A.D, 502-508 


A. D, 58 


A, D. 525 
A. D, 590 
. A. D, I623 
( November ) 


A. D, 672-I68I 


e. A. D. 676 
c. A. D. I675- 

A. D. I800 
A. D. 2723 


A. D, 4854 


Reference 





—— 


— Supposed candle-stick found at Mohenjo-Daro. 

— Bees-wax candles mentioned by Roman writers. 

—candles and candle-sticks mentioned in Holy 
Bible. 

—Turuska taila for feeding lamps mentioned in 
आर्यमञञ्चश्रीमूलकल्प and Parusika taila (Persian 
oil) mentioned by Bilbana in the विक्रमाङ्कुदेबचरित 

—Use of ornamental candle-sticks in Europe. 


—Guild of travelling candle-makers in Paris. 


—Varihema refers to “waxen tapers” used ina 


Hindu Chapel at Calicut. 

— Barbosa refers to the use of candles and oil-lamps 
by the Brahmins of Gujarat before idols dur- 
ing ceremonies in their honour. 

— Baber deplores the absence of candles and candle- 
sticks in Hindusthan. 

—Ain-i-Akbari mentions camphor-candlea (three 
yards long) and gold and silver candlesticks 
at Akbar’s court, 

— Pietro Della Valle refers to the use of " wax- 
candles" ina Hindu temple atdkkeri (in the 
Shimoga. District of Mysore ). 

— John Fryer in his description of Goa mentions 
“ Wax for tapers” and “ massy silver-candle- 
sticks used in Churches at Goa. 

—Tavernier refers to “ wax-candles” before an 
altar in a pagoda at Stam. 

—Tavernier mentions waz-tapers used by Dutch 
Sailors, 

—The RajevyavahGrakosa mentions मोमदानी 
( candlestick ) and मोमबत्ती ( candle). 

— Golden age of the candlestick in Europe. 


—50 candles and 20 Rose-wafer bottles procured 
from the English by King Shahu of Satara. 
—Introduction of modern candles of paraffin 
waz etc. x 


M 


+ DVIPADAM VARA” IN GAUDAPADAKARIKA (IV. i)*° 
BY KE 
R, D. KARMARKAR 
The author of the Gaudapadak&rikas salutes some ons 
described as द्विपदां चर in the opening verse of the Fourth Seotion. 
¿ihis work. The verse in question is 
ज्ञानेनाफाशकल्पेन धर्मान्यो गगनोपमान्‌ | 
ज्ञेयाभिन्नेन संड्॒द्धस्तं बन्दे द्विपदां वरस ॥ IV. r 

The द्विपदा at is here described as one who had realised the. 
Dharmas resembling the sky, by ज्ञान which is like the sky and 
ncn-different from the 3t. The next verse (IV. 2) may also be 
taxen to refer to the agi बर as one who had taught the अस्पर्शयोग, 

अस्पर्शयोगो वे नाम सर्वसच्चसुखों हितः | 
आविवादोऽविरुद्धश्च देशितस्त नमाम्पहर ॥ 

Sankaricarya understands this verse to mean that the अस्पश- 
योग itself is saluted, presumably on the analogy of the last verse 
in the fourth chapter where the पद॒ itelf is saluted, but it would 
he batter to take the last line to mean m 

येन ( द्विपदां वरेण ) अस्पशयोंगों देशितस्त नसाम्यहस | 

aaa in his comment on the Sankarabhasya on IV. 3, says 
that Gaudapádé£ had practised penance at the BadarikaSrams to 
propitiate Narayana who, pleased with the penance, gave him as 
a boon the philosophical knowledge and thus Narayana could be 
regarded as Gaudapdda’s teacher. दिपदां at according to आनन्दमिरि, 
thus refers to Narayana! 

Vidhusekhara Bhattacadrya in his edition of Gaudepadakarika 
( which he calls Agamaédstra) discusses this question in detail 
aad comes to the following conclusion: ‘It is said in the Karika 
ibat he to whom the author pays his homage perfectly under- 





* "This paper was read at the Darbhanga Session of the All-India Oriental 
Ccnference (948). It ia here printed with the permission of the Secretary . 
ofthe Conference, 7 


' परदेवतारूपमुपदेषशारं प्रणमति | आचार्यो हि पुरा बद्रिकाश्रमे नरनारायंण-विष्ठिते . 
नरायणं भगदन्तममिमेत्य तपा महद॒तप्यत । भगवानतिप्रसन्नस्तस्मे fal आदादेति uu 
wares परमेश्वरस्येति भावः | P. 257 माण्डूक्योपनिषद्‌ ma dide out x 
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stood the Dharmas. Here if he is meant to be Nürüyapa one 
would naturally ask: What is the authority for it? Where is it 
found that he actually did so? This question demands a reply 
from those who hold that Narayana is referred to here. Not 
only what we have seen above with regard to the first Karika, 
but also the whole chapter, as can he shown, is in favour of the 
Buddha’. 


. . It is proposed in this paper to criticise the arguments 
advanced by Bhattacarys and to show that the expression द्वं 
बर could not possibly refer to Buddha; it may not also refer to 
Narayana as stated by Anandagiri. We are of opinicn that 
by द्विपदां वर we should understand Suka, the direct teacher 
of Gaudapads. Prof. Vidhusekhara wants to know what authority 
there is to prove that Narayana understood the Dharmas. It is 
rather strange that such a question should have been mooted, 
when we find that Narayana (even if we ignore the Puranic 
accounts about him ) is certainly known to be the Rsi of the 
. celebrated Purusasükta in the Rgveda. The Purusasikta 
‘contains the famous passage पुरुष Tag Wa Gea यञ्च wga which is 
the basis of the Advaitic theories. One who did not perfectly 
understand the Dharmas, could not surely have come to the 
above conclusion. Nàr&yana is the preacher of some yoga at 
any rate in the Nàráyanlya section of the Mahabharata and he is 
also presumably referred to in the Gita ( IV. 2) 88 the preacher of 
the yoga harided down by tradition ( एवं परंपराप्रातमिमे राजर्षयो fag: ), 


Prof, V. Bhattacdrya sees Buddhist traces everywhere in the 
Gaudapadakarikas and has, in our opinion, misunderstood several 
kürikàs, and twisted them consciously or unconsciously. We 
have, in our fourthcoming edition of the Gaudapadakarikas 
criticised his interpretations in detail. We propose in this paper to 
confine. ourselves to only IV. 99 which is admitted by all to 
refer to Buddha by name. No one questions the fact that 
. Gaudapáda has made use of many Buddhistic terms but that 
cannot entitle us to infer that he held Buddhist philosophical 
views, Gaudapáda is obviously using Buddhistic philosophical 
terminology to combat the Buddhists on their own ground, by 
using their own weapons, so to speak 
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Gaudapadakarik’ IV, 99 where Buddha is mentioned by name 
runs 88 follows— 


क्रमते न हि दुद्धत्य ज्ञानं aire तायिनः | 
सर्वे धर्मास्तथा ज्ञानं नेतद्‌ बसून भाषितम्‌ ॥ 
Prof, Vidhugekhara translates it as follows :— 


According to the Buddha who instructs the way known ३6 
him (ळक), Jina does not approach the dharmas (i. e. it dees 
not relate itself to the objects). But all dharmas as well as jñäna— 
th:s has not been said by the Buddha, 


Svaimi Nikhilananda translates the same as follovs :— 


The knowledge of the wise one, who is all-light is ever 
untouched by objects. All the entities as well s3 knowledge 
( which are non-different) are also ever-untouched Ly any object. 
This is not the view of the Buddha, 


Manilal N. Dvivedi translates the same 88 follows :— 


Thought in the enlighiened whose effulgence is everywhere 
never relates itself to objecte, nor do attributes cv knowledge, 
relate themselves to anything. This however is no: the same as 
thet which is held by the Bauddhas, 


It would be seen that Prof. VidhuSekhara’s interpretation is 
quite unconvincing. He takes gge in the first line to mean 
‘According to the Buddha’ which is unwarranted. . नेतदूबुद्धन 
भावितम्‌ is taken by him to mean aqad guum. Vidhusekhara 
quotes a long passage from the Lankāvatāra in support of his 
coxtention that Buddha has said nothing, because what he is 
reported to have said was from the past. We taink that the 
ká-ik& in question is just a parting kick from Gaudepids 
administered to Buddhism. Gaudapäda having criticised the 
Vicfidnavada in his work says that the true doctrine was the 
अजातिवाद where nothing is produced or destroyed, only the Turya 
exists, and Buddha who in the Lankavatara is made to say again 
and again! तेन हि महामते Te साधु च सष्दु च मनास कुरु! भाषिष्येदई ते 





, Pp. 73, 89, 27, 33, 356, 88, )45, 748, 754, 64, ।82, 9, 243, 220, 224, 234, 
240, 245, Latikavatara Sutra edited Bunyiu Nanjio. Tbe whole passage is relis 
giously reproduced as many as eighteen times. 
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when answering the various questions asked by Mahamati, did 
not say anything about the अजातिबाद, which shows that he could 
not be looked upon as a trusted philosopher. The Sankara- 
bhàgya! on the karika in question correctly brings out the real 
meaning in the following words ज्ञानज्ञेयज्ञातुभिदराहितं परनार्थतच््वमद्वयमेतन्न 
बुद्धेन भाषितम । यद्यपि बाह्यार्थनिराकरणं ज्ञानमाजकल्पना चाह्यसामीप्यछक्तम | 
इयं तु परमार्थतच््वमद्वेतं वेदान्तेष्वेव विज्ञेयमिन्यर्थः। The Bhasya also explains 
बुद्धस्य as meaning परमार्थदर्शिनः and तायिनः as संतानवतो निरन्तरस्याऽऽकाः 
झाकह्पस्येत्यर्थः. Gaudapäda wants to say that the ज्ञान of a pseudo- 
Buddha is concerned with wis and vice-versa (In IV-54 qa न 
चित्तजा धर्माञ्चित्तं बापि न घर्भजस । एवं हेंतुफलाजातिं प्रविशन्ति मनीषिणः ॥ the 
view of the Vijianav&dins is clearly shown to be untenable and 
Gaudapáda emphasisés the same in IV. 99); a really enlightened 
person who could be called a तापिन्‌ proper knows that ज्ञान is 
entirely unconnected with Nfs which do not exist at all. 
Nothing can be said to be connected with a arataa. Gautams 
Buddha holding the view that ñs are fast, did not realise the 
highest trüth viz, अजाति. Gautama Buddha was therefore not 
a तायिन qx We think IV. 99 definitely condemns बुद्ध and he 
could not have. been referred to as Bagi at by Gaudapida 
in IV..L. 


Prof Vidhusekhara relies upon IV. 2 to prove that qur is the 
द्विदां at. We now shall show how IV. 2 is quite a broken reed 
for Prof. Vidhusekhara to rely upon, and that his long winded 
comments on this karik& are only a piece of special pleading 
with a vengeance. () Prof, Vidhusekhara says that the word 
अस्पर्शयोग does not ocour in the Upanisads. He is however 
prepared to admit that the use of the word स्पर्श in the Bhagavad- 
gita (मात्रास्पशारत कोन्तेय शीतोष्णसखदःखदाः । आगमापायिनोऽनित्यास्तां- 
स्तितिक्षर्ब भारत IL l4 and स्पर्शानूकृत्वा बाहिबाह्यान etc. V. 27) and 
Sabkara’s explanation offered there cannot be rejected. 





; i Bome are of opinion that this Bhàsya is not the work of the famous 
Sankardodrya, but that does not affect the argument in question, 

2 Prof, P. V, Bapatin his article * Tayin, Tayi, Tādi’ ( D. R, Bhandarkar 
volume p. 258 ) says that Tàyin originally meant ‘like’ or ‘same’ and later 
came to be applied to the Buddha or any holy man who is unshakable, and 
lastly the meaning * Protector ' came to be fixed up, 
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We are of opinion that the expression मात्रास्पर्श really means 
tae contact with the three atats referred to in the Mandukyo- 
ranisad (the three states, जाग्रत, स्वन and gg associated with 
बिश्व, तेजस and sm) and the योग involving अस्प with these WISIS 
is rightly spoken as सर्वसस्वखख and हित by Gandapada in IV. 2. 
This same योग is known as असंप्रज्ञातसमापि in the Yogasütras. 

The term अस्पर्शपोग does not occur in Buddhist literature 
as well, So, the non-mention of अस्पशेयोग in the Upanisads 
directly does not help Prof. Vidhusekhara's contention. 

(2) Undaunted by the fact that the expression अस्पर्शयोग is 
wot found in Buddhist literature, Prof. VidhuSekhara argues that 

(8) अस्पर्श refers to the ninth or the last of the nine dhyànas 
or meditations called aaygafaer. The ninth ध्यान is संज्ञाविदितानिरोध, 

(But there is no mention of स्पर्श or Herat in the संज्ञावेदितनिरोध) ; 
Prof, Vidhusekhara therefore argues 

(b) that in the ninth stage, all the mentals headed by स्पश 
age suppressed; the cessation of बेदना is possible only when स्पर्श 
ceases, स्पश is the cause of वेदना, so when there is स्पर्श, there is 
azar, and when there is no स्पर्श there is no बेदना. We are thus 
expected by Vidhu&ekhara to see the word war in संज्ञावेदितनिरोध | 

Prof, Vidhusekhara goes on further to say —! 

(e) In Buddhist works, there is the use of such words as 
स्वर्शाविहार, स्पर्शविहारता, and अस्पर्शविहार. स्पर्शविहार is translated in 
Tibetan to mean खुखस्थिति or छखावस्थिति; so अस्पर्शयोग is nothing but 
अ-सुखयोग (and this fact is referred to by Gaudapada in ILI. 39 
अस्पशेयोगों वे नाम दुर्दशः सर्वयोगिभिः । योगिनो बिभ्यति हास्मादभये भयदर्शिनः ॥ ) 
meaning ' थोग which is not that can be attained with ease °. 

It is difficult to take the above rigmarole seriously, when 
Caudapada calls the अरपशयोग 85 सर्वेसत्त्ख्ख, and अझुखयोग for the 
matter of that ought to mean दुःखयोग, rather than योग which 
cannot be seoured with ease. 

(4) In the yoga called निरोधसमापात्ति, there is no स्पर्श of 
anything, so it is rightly named anaia, says Prof. Vidhusekhars, 

If this argument is to be accepted as valid, then असंप्रज्ञातसमाधि 
is equally entitled to be called अस्पर्शयोंग. 











l We are taking oare to use as far as possible Prof. Vidhuéekhara's own 
words ( pp. 95-00 ). 
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(5) Prof Vidhusekhars thinks that the fear of the Yogins 
referred to in IIL. 39 by Gaudapada, is illustrated by Buddha’s 
own case. ‘So when the Blessed one entered that state ate. 
संज्ञावेदयितानिरोंध before his परिनिर्वाण, Ananda took him to be dead. 
But the venerable Anuruddha said to bim that that was not the 
case, the Blessed one having entered the stage of the dhyana 
called संज्ञविदयितानिरोध, After a short time, however, He passed 
away’ Prof, Vidhuéekhara further says “ that Buddha’s two 
teachers Alara Kalama and Uddeka Riimapura knew the seventh 
and eighth of the dhyanas respectively. The Buddha was 
however not satisfied with what he had from his teachers, and he 
started to seek after a still higher state and succeeded in 
realizing it”, 

Prof. Vidhusekhara should better not have referred to the above 
episode, as the testimony of the venerable Anuruddha and the 
venerable Ananda, appears to go against Buddha having realised 
the highest Samadhi stage at all. The venerable Ananda 
apparently saw Buddha for the first time in some state which he 
‘correctly diagnosised as death, while the venerable Anuruddha 
was all the while proclaiming that his Master was only enjoying 
the Samadhi state, All this does not show Buddha in a 
favourable light, 

(6) Prof, Vidhusekhara draws strange conolusions from the 
expressions विवदामों न ते: griaa निबोधत in IV. 5. He says that 
the use of the two words अविवाद and अविरुद्ध (in IV. 2) shows that 
in the acceptance of अस्पर्शयोग by the Vedantists, among whom 
the author himself ( Gaudapida) is included, there cannot be 
raised any dispute or opposition, for there is nothing to be 
opposed even from their own point of view. This also shows, 
according to Vidhusekhara, that the अस्पर्शयोग was not originally 
taught in the Brahmanic system of Yoga. 

The passages in question simply mean that when अजाति is 
admitted, only aĝa remains and this aga does not simply 
bother itself with the different contradictory views involved 
in the admittance of जाति. One who knows that वन्ध्यापुत्र 0008 not 
exist would hardly trouble oneself with carrying on dispute 
with theorists who indulge in controversies about the date and 
plaee of birth of the वन्ध्यापत्र आते so on, There being only aga, 
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there cannot possibly be any internal or external opposition or 
eontradiction about it. 


It is unnecessary to probe the matter any further here. 
Prof, VidhuSekhara has failed to make out a case for regarding 
Buddha to be understosd by the expression Ragi वर, 

Whe then could be the individual referred to by Gaudapáda 
as द्विपवां वर, if Buddha is out of the picture? Anandagiri, as 
mentioned above, thinks of नारायण as the suitable choice, The 
sraditional युरुपरम्परः venerated in the Sankara Pithas is as 
follows :— 

S नारायणं gaa वसिष्ठ atta च तत्पु्पराशरं च | 

व्यासं झुक गोडपद॑ महान्त गोविन्दयोगीन्द्रमथास्य Berg t 
जारायण is here shown as the first traditional teacher of Advaita 
Vedanta, so Anandagiri’s choice oannot be regarded as 
unreasonable. We however think that Gaudapads in IV. is 
thinking of his direot teacher viz. छुक, 


(i) It is quite natural that an author should salute his 
direct teacher in his work. 

(2) Suka is certainly known to have been a great Yogin; 
though we may not believe in the traditional legends about 
him. 

(3) The Yogavasistha! devotes one whole Sarga (II. 2) in 
describing his greatness. He is said there to be even greater 
than Janaka who was greater than Vyäsa. After being in tho 
Nirvikalpa-samadhi for I00l0 years, he secured Moksa on the 
peak of the Meru mountain. 

The expression agt चर is used in the M Bh, and need not be 
regarded as a typical Buddhist term applicable only to Buddha; 





' व्यासादाधिक एवाह व्यासशिण्यो$सि enge: । 
मोगेच्छातानवेनेह मत्तोऽप्यत्यधिको भवान्‌ ॥ ४० ॥ 
बीतशोकमयायासो निरीहस्छिन्नसंशयः | 
जगाम शिखरं मेरोः समाध्यर्थमनिन्दितम्‌ ॥ ४३ ॥ 
तत्र वर्षसहस्राणि निर्विकल्पसमाधिना i 


दृश स्थित्वा शशामासावान्मन्यख्नेहदीपवत्‌ ॥ vv ॥ 
3 : - ( Yogavāsişțha H) 


अणण जा 
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'éven if it be so regarded, Gaudapada could be said to have 
deliberately applied it to छुक to show that in his opinion Buddha 
was not the proper द्विपदां वर. 
(4) It is inconceivable that शूर who is described as 
बोद्धादिबुद्धितमसां खल चण्डभानुः 
भूमण्डले विजयते यतिसार्वभोमः ॥ 
in the traditional salutation formula by the Advaitins, should 
have his wage ( Gaudapada ) saluting बुद्ध. 


On these grounds, we think that the हिपदां वर is झुकाच्चार्य the 
direct teacher of गोडपाद. 

It is clear that the अज्ञातिवाद which is the out-standing con- 
tribution of Gaudapáda to Indian philosophical thought, owes 
hardly anything solely to Buddhistic philosophical ideas. 
Gaudapada had ample material in the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgita to base his अजातिबाद upon. He had undoubtedly 
mastered Buddhist philosophy in all its détails and was influenc- 
ed by the Lankavatara in particular, but this only resulted in his 
delivering forcible thrusts against Buddhism with greater effect. 
The Lankavatara sütra! tells us that it contains the doctrine of 
धर्माणां नेरात्म्य taught by धर्मराज (Buddha). Gaudapdda is thus on a 
firm ground when he declares in Karika IV, 99, that his doctrine 
of अजातिवाद and परमात्माद्वेत was not taught by Buddha. 





नेरात््यं यत्र धमोणां धर्मराजेन देशितम्‌ । 
लङ्कावतारं "eps यत्नेन लिख्यते opening stanza, 


THE SANKHAYANA-SRAUTASUTRA 
BEING THE MAJOR YAJNIKA 
TEXT OF THE RGVEDA 
Translated into English for the first timo 

BY ^ 
W. Caland; Raghu Vira; Lokesh Chandra 

[ The late Prof, Dr. Caland started translating the Sankhayana 
scon after the completion of his German translation of the 
Apastamba~Srautasittra. In between came the Paficavirhsa~ 
Braéhmana. Professor Caland had just finished the first draft of 
the English translation of Sahkhayana chapters I-XVI, when 
in I93l he was laid down in bed by a severe attack of heart 
disease which had haunted him throughout his life, never ajlow- 
ing him even to undertake a journey by train. In 982 he 
passed away. Prof, Caland was the most eminent Vedic ritualist 
of the West. 

Before passing away Prof. Caland had willed that bis incom- 
plete works, namely, Kànvlya Satapatha-Brahmana (editio 
princeps ),  Váàr&ha$rauta, Vārābaśrauta Paridistas and the 
English translation of the Sankh&yana Srautasütra, be revised, 
corrected, completed and passed through the press by me. 
Of these the first two have already been published (Lahore, 4936 
and i939). Subsequently I became engrossed in the production 
of a lexicographical worx which should supply scientific terms 
for Indian languages. There seemed little chance of reverting to 
Vedie studies. So I entrusted the work to my son Lokesh, who 
has taken it up enthusiastically. Prof. Caland’s manuscript is 
normally illegible. It has to be deciphered rather than read. 
His English partakes of the nature of German. It has mostly 
to be rewritten. References have to be verified. There are a 
number of question marks, and brief sütra-like marginal jottings 
in Dutch. One has to attend to all these. Altogether it is a 
time-absorbing job, It will take years before the Sankhayana 
can be completed, The first chapter presented here represents 
the work of three generations, and I hope it will be found of 


some service. 
. Raghu Vira ] 
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General rules of the ( Vedic) Sacrifice 
Li 

I. We shall explain the ( Vedic ) Sacrifice. 

2,3 It appertains to the three orders: the Brahmana, the 
Ksatriya and the Vaisya. 

4 What is ordained (in this book) without restriction! is 
applicable to all. i i 

5 Where a restriction is given, it differs. 

6,7 During acts which refer to the Gods the performer wears 
the upper garment over his left shoulder ; over his right shoulder, 
during acts which refer to the Fathers. 

8,9 From the sipping of water’ onwards he should not 
separate himself from the rite with which he is concerned, nor 
go between. 

0, So is the specification of the mode of turning round. 

i2 It (viz. the sacrifice and the place of its performance) is 
approached from the left ( or from the north~side ). 

]8, I4 Acts which pertain to the Gods have the east as norm; 
acts pertaining to the Fathers have the south as norm. 

]5 The rule for the Rgvedin is to be seated, 

. 46 The standing position (is required), only if expressly 
stated?, 

i7 Moreover, the Hotr should perform what is not assigned 
(to any of his assistants ). 

` [08 In groups of three or more than three verses, the'first and 
the last must be recited thrice, except the muttering‘, 

9,20 Moreover, (in the recitation of such verses), at the 
place of the last syllable immediately after its first consonant, 
the lengthened sound o of three moras, either pure (i. e, unmodi- 
fied, not nasalized) or ending in the sound m, (should be 
inserted ). 





^ उज 8, ह. the sacrifices of full-and new-moon appertain to all the three orders, 
because no special reference is made. 
2 This is the first act that the Hotr has to perform, Hir, XIX, 2 klpte 
hotrsadane ...... apa ácamati, 
3 e.g. TIT, 3. 6, 
. ३ But no, repetition takes place where it is said that a complex of three or 
more verses should be muttered, e, g. VIII, 5, 0. 
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fl This is called the pranava’ (the “humming” or 
॥ Croning " ), 

22 At the pause (tle pranava) ending in m (is inserted) in all 
groups of verses, comprising the inviting verses (the Puronu- 
vüxyüs ), १ 

23 Connecting by means of this (pure pranava) the firrt 
ha f-verse or quarter-verse of the following verse he makes a 
pause. This ( mode of recitation) is called “ connected ” 
( sentata ). ® 

24 This is the practice for all groups of verses, which are 
prescribed in connecticn with any aot. * 

25 Even in acts far removed from each other, he (the Hoir) 
awaits for the sake of connecting, between the first verse and the 
corcluding verse (pa-idhüniya), with the half-verse ( until the 
reoitation is finished ), 

26 and the verses are resolved into ( lit, follow the rule of ) 
half-verses,® 

27 except when steed otherwise." 

28 The ( verses of the ) Reveda are recited in 8 loud place. 

29 When it is expressly stated? they are whispered. 

30, 3 For the words, the rule is that they sound together? 
and are monotonous," 

32-35 The pranava is uttered on a higher pitch than the 
puronuvakyà; the yajya on a higher pitch than the pranava; the 
vasat call is uttered either on a higher pitch than the yajy& or on 
the same. i 





} For examples see Hillebrandt NVO. pp. 77 ff. 
2 See Hillebrandt p. I)7: apam retamsi jinvati (RV. VIII, 44, I6) be- 
COMES ...... jinvatosm. : 
Cf. KB. XI. 5 beg. 
Not for a simple muttering, which does not accompany any aot. 
E. g. at the atithyesti cf. CH. § 39-42; of. also below VT. 0, 0१, 
i,e.in the middle a pause is made. 
E. g. VI. 3. 0 (commentary ). 
E. g. I. I5 
9 The words of a verse are either all spoken on a low or middle or the 
highest pitch. ` ; 
The accents, udátta, anudatta, svarita, etc. fall forth. Cf, Agv, T, 2. 9, 


Bw oc na o 
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36 The pranava, the formula ye yajāmahe, the vasat call, the 
sampraisas and the praisas are uttered loudly at the whispered 
offerings! ( upàmsuhavis ). 

37 Andthename ofthe deity is whispered at the places of 
their insertion, 

38,39 The words bhüh, bhuvah are to be muttered before 
(the yàjyà ); and the four (i) ye gajümahe, (2) vausad, (3) ojah 
sahah saha ojah, (4) svah at the end of all yajyas®, 

40 In the anuydjas, (the formula) ye yajamaho is not 
( uttered )*, 

4l Neither at the second vasat-call*. 

42,43 The vasat-call is connected with the yajya-verse, 
of which the last syllable is either lengthened ( pluta ), or not 
lengthened ( a-pluta ). 

44 This (lengthening ) is not applied at a whispered offering. 

I. 2 ( continued ) 

i Heshould lengthen the syllable à of the formula to bring 
the deity*. 

2 The formula ye yaja@mahe before the yajya-verses, has the 
lengthening at the beginning", 

3 Of four moras is the lengthening (used ) at the ( Vedic ) 
acrifice. 

4,5 Of diphthongs the two palatals ( e, a£ ) become ( in pluti) 
@3i, the two labials ( o, au ) become āsu’. 

6 The other vowels remain unchanged, 

7 ande and a, if they are pragrhya. 

8 Atthe end of a yajy&-verse? 

9 the burring ( riphita ) visarga becomes r, ° 


! As the diksaniyesti, V. 3. 4. 

3 Of, Hillebrandt, p. 95. 3 Of, Hillebrandt, p. (37 note 3. 

t The anuvasatkara; of, CH. p. 209. 

5 Qf. Hillebrandt p. 84: agnim a3vahao., 

è i.e. ye? yajamahe, Hillebrandt, p. 95. , 

? E.g. the verse RV.I. 22. 9 ending in tvastGram somapitaye ( Sahkb, 
VII. 43, 9) beccmes as yajya...... somapitayast vaugat. The verse RV. X. 
85, 47 ending sam u degtri dadhatu nau becomes ...... NESU vausat. 

* According te the commentary this restriction pertains to sütras 4-i2 (7). 

9? E. g. the verse RV VI, I9.2 ending asiksatha vamasya deva bhitreh 
Sankh, II, 4. 7 becomes ...... bhürer vausat. 


23 [ Anna, B. O. R, L] 
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I0 the non-burring ( a-riphita ) visarga is elided, ' 

II The sound m becomes anusvara. * 

I2 The other consonants (?, vyañjanāní ) remain unchanged. 

73, 4. The sound au in the vasat-call and the sound a 
fcllowing s (in the same word vausat ) are of four moras. 3 

१35, 6' Hither both sounds* (mentioned above) or only the 
fi-&t 5 remains unchanged. 

ł7? According to Jatukarnya (only) the sound a remains 
unchanged : 

I8 he should utter the vasat-call in accordance with brhat 
and rathantara, long at the beginning, short at the end. € 

I9 After the formula ye yajamahe the Deity should be indicat- 
ec in the (rite) which is accompanied by a puronuvakya. 

20 But this is not done in a ( rite) to which belongs a praisa. 7 

- 9 When the term ‘he pours out'(juhoti) is used, ghee is 
understood ( as thé object ). 

22,23 The word svahd (is to be added) at the end of mantras 
used for pouring out (i. e, for offerings of ghee) and at the end 
ofmantras which accompany the act of putting fuel-sticks into 
tha fire, र 

: 94 By the difference of a mantra, difference of aot (is 
( indicated ), 

25 The word ifs stands at the end of a mantra. . 

26 The ( sacrificial) act should be made to fall in together 
with the end of a mantra. 

27,28 He(i.e. the Hotr or his assistants) speaks the anu- 
vüxyà verse and the yàjyà verse after he has been summoned 
( to do so ), 

29 These prescripts are meant for all sacrifices. 





, E. g. the verse RV. JIT, 4. 9 ending yuktagrüva jayate devakümah 

(Séhkh, T, 5, 4) becomes devakdmas vaugat. 

3 E. g. the verse RV. X. 8. 6 ending jihvam agne cakrge havyavaham 
( Sehkh, I. 8. 5) becomes ...... havyavaha3m vausat. 

t i.e, vaus$gá3t. * i| e. vau$at. 5 i e, vausast. 

t -Vaussaf. The commentary cites KB. IIL 5: yad dhrasvam tad 
rateantaram, yad dirgham tad brhat. 

© The commentary cites Sahkh. VIII. 8, 2, Of CH. p. 385, 
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THE FULL AND NEW-MOON SACRIFICES 
l. 3, 

l After having fasted’ ( the sacrificer ) performs the sacrifice 
at full moon.” 

2 In the same way the sacrifice at new moon. 

3,4 There sre two days? of full moon and two days of new 
moon, 

5 "The two days of full moon are: (l) the day on which the 
moon appears full about the setting of the sun, and (2) the day 
on which (it appears full ) after the setting of the sun. 

6 The two days of new moon are: (]) the day on which they 
remark “tomorrow it will not be visible”,* and (2) the day on 
which it is not visible. 

" (The sacrificer ) may perform the sacrifice on any of these 
days, according to his choice. 

8,9 The diversity ( of the rites at the two sacrifices ) is indi- 
cated by specific injunctions “ this is at full moon, this is at new 
moon,” or by words connected therewith.’ 

I0 The rest is the same ( for both). 

II The cake destined for Agni is common to both, 

॥2, 3 The whispered-offering (uparhguyija) (at both ocoa- 
sions ) is destined for Agni-Soma or for Visnu. 

I4-I?7 At the sacrifice of full moon the second cake is desti- 
ned for Agni-Soma and st the sacrifice of new moon for Indra- 
Agni, in case he does not perform the samnayya; but if he does 
perform the sarhnayya it is destined for Indra or Mahendra. 

I8 But he who does not perform (at new moon) the 
samnayya destines the whispered-offering for Vignu. 

L 4 

l The Hotr, being called upon (by the Adhvaryu), comes 
between the utkara and prapit&à water and treads upon the grass 
( of the vedi ) with his right fore-foot. 

" J Properly upavasati means: he passes ( the night) in the vicinity (of the 
es j. 
3 : Literally: he worships ( the deity ) with the Full-moon offerings, 
* Properly "nights", Here the day is of 24 hours. 
+ dragtaà is middle passive. 5 E. g. the designation of the deities. 


$ Itis only the Baudhér, III, 97: 98,5 which expressly states: havimsy 
ügddya hotaram Gmantrayate. 
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2 His heel reaches the back side up to the end of the vedi. 
3 He stands there with his feet asunder’. 
4,5 When he has beer summoned (by the Adhvaryu) to 
recite the verses for the kindling of fire he mutters (the formulas): 
“Unto whom’ shall I go? ` 
. “Unto him do I go. 
“ What is thy sheltering metre, O Prajapati? 
* Unto that I resort. 
* What I know of thee, 0 Visnu, that shall I do for thee. 
“Impelled by divine Savitr shall I serve as priost 
“Obeisance to Agni the seor, to Vayu the hearer, to Aditya 
who looks from on high 
" Today shall I speak words that gladden the Gods, that men 
are eager to hear, that bring svadha to the Fathers, that 
are the support of the entire creation. 
“I, the Prasastr, approach Prajapatiiwith myself, my progeny, 
my cattle. 
५ May fearlessness be mine 
“I shall proclaim what belongs to Prajapati 
“ Speech shall be the priest 
?* To Speech do I come. * 
“Our world! The other worlds |.) The highest heaven ! ||’? > 
6 Then he-pronounces thrice the syllable ' him 


(Cf, KB. IIL 3.) 


 दॅ-8 With this ‘him’ he connects, reciting with intermediate 
voize, (the first kindling verse): (il) pra vo vājāk ( IIL 27.-L ).- 
Then follow the two tristichs (2-7) beginning with agna à yahi 
vitaye and ilenyah (VI, 6. 0-22, IIT, 27. 3-i5). Tken the single 
verse. (8) agnim dütam vrnimahe ( I. 2.). Another one is (9) 
samidhyamüno adhvare ( III. 97, 4), At the Saptadasya rite (lit. 
the rite in which ॥7 kindling verses are used), however, threo 
verses (III. 27. 4-6) are used. This is the case except ab those~ 
sacrifices of full and new moon which contain an ayana? (? ), 
And lastly the two verses ( I0, ii ) samiddho agna Ghuta ( V. 28.5,6). 


Ies Uer raa en E 





I Anartiya:, the right foot in front and the left behind. 
१ ;or: unto Prajápati. - 
2 As described later on in IIT, 8-44, 
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l4 With the pranava (of the last verse) he connects (the 
formula): “O Agni, thou art great, thou who belongest to 
Brahman, to Bharata ”. 

I5~8 Thereupon he utters the names of three rsi-anoestorg 
of the sacrificer from the remote end downwards!; six for one 
who belongs to two rsi-families?; for a non-brahmana he takes 
' the descent of his Purohita; or he uses for all: “Thou who 
belongest to Manu ”. 


I9 And reciting immediately afterwards (the following 
formula ) he makes a pause: 
“Thou, kindled by Gods, kindled by Manu, lauded by seers, 
" Gladdened by Brahmanas, extolled by the wise, sharpened by 
Brahman, 
20 “Thou, who bears the butter to the Gods”, 
He again makes a pause after the formula : 
“The leader of holy rites, the carrier of ( some) sacrifices, 
“The unsurpassed Hotr, the swift bearer of oblation 
94 "( Thou art ) the mouth-vessel, the ladle of the Gods, 
“ Thou, the cup from which the divine ones drink 
“As felly the spokes, O Agni, so dost thou encompass the 
Gods. " 
After this formula he again makes a pauses. 
22 He now summons the deities, making a pause after each 
summons, 
vyavasyan = vyavagraham of the Brahmana ( IIL, 3 beg. ). 


3, 5, 


ji “Bring hither the gods for the sacrificer. "' 
This is the close of the nigada. 
9 "Bring Agni hither, 0 Agni, 
* Bring Soma hither, ” 
These are ( the summons ) for two butter-portions 
3 "Bring Agni hither 





! The names uttered are adjectival derivatives, put in the vocative, o. g., 
for one who belongs to the Bhrgu clai: Bhargava, eto. 
? By adoption. 
For the pauses and divisions of words of the'nigada see K, B. IIT, 3 end. 
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“Bring Agni-Soma or (if demanded by the ritual) Visnu 
hither. 

" Bring Agni-Soma hither, 

“ Bring Indra-Agni hither. 

“ Bring Indra or (if demanded by the ritual) Mahendra hither. 

4 "Bring hither the ghee-drinking Gods, 

5 "Bring Agni hither fcr the function of Hotr. (The refere- 
nee is to Agni Svistakrt. ) 

6 “Thine own greatness bring hither. 

7-9 “ Bring hither, O Jatavedas, and offer a good offering. '' 

In this manner having summoned (the deities ) he sits down 
with his knees raised and mutters, after having touched the earth 
with the span of his right hand: 

“ May I not be separated from this firm standing, O Mother 
Earth. 

" Hurt me not, scorch me not. 

“Ishall think what is sweet, wish what is sweet, engender 
waat is sweet, 


" I shall today utter words sweet to Gods, dear to men, 

“ Here do I by means of the fifteen-fold thunder-bolt drive 
away my spiteful rival. 

( When, however, seventeen kindling verses are ordained, he 

uses the words :) seventeen-fold thunder-bolt. 

I. 6, 
I,? When he hears ( from the Adhvaryu ) the word ‘human’! 
he being chosen (as the Hotr) mutters: 

* O divine Savitr, here they have chosen thee together with 

Father Vaisvanara. 


! The Adhvaryu addresses the Hot: 

“God Agni, the divine Hotr, may he worship the gods, 

** He, the wise, the considerate one, 

* Just as Manu did, just as Bharata, just as so-and-so (here the names 
of the rsis are to be inserted ), 

*5 Just as Brahman. 

* May he bring ( the gods) hither. 

“The bráhmanas are the guardians of this sacrifice. 

* Ho (bere the Adhvaryu whispers the name of the Hotr, and then says 
loudly ) is the human ( Hots)”. 
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“O Indra, Pügan, Brhaspati, speak forth and offer your offer- 
ings 
“ May we share the bounty of the Vasus, and the favours of 
the Rudras, 
* And be beloved of the Adityas, 
“ Unobstructed to attain to boundless freedom. ! 
“ What at the choosing of Hotr may escape the crooked eye 
this day, 
“That may Agni bring back, Jatavedas, the nimble one 
3 Thereupon he stands up* and mutters after having caught 
from behind with the span of his right hand the right shoulder of 
the Adhvaryu, as well as the right shoulder of the Agnidhra with 
the span of his left hand: 


“At the election of the Hotr we lay hold of Indra as our 
Purohita. 

* Through him the Gods ascended the highest heaven, 

“The Angirasas the sky. 

“The sixty and ninety ties, O ye two Adhvaryus, are loosened 

between Heaven and Earth. 

* They fetter the simple man. 

“T, the wise, pass over them. 

“ These both, Heaven and Earth, are pleasant to me,  ? 

4 He relinquishes his hold ( on them, with the words ) : 

“ May the six wide ones protect me from anguish; Heaven 

and Earth, Day and Night, Waters and Herbs”. 

5 Then he turns along his right arm ( as axle, with the 
formulas ) : 

“I make the turn of Indra’, I follow the turn of Aditya. '' 

6 Now he casts away tothe south-west a dry blade of grass 
which he has taken from the (grass-)seat of the Hotr and has 
broken off on both sides, ( with the formula ) 

“ Cast away ig he, who wards off abundance, 

“Cast away is he, who hates me, 

“ And whom I hate ". 


! Reading with 296, and SB. aditaye for üdityah. 
3 Since l. 5. 8 he was seated. 

8 The verse occurs with variants in Ap., Hir, Asv. 
* Here Indra refers to the sun, 
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7-9 Having touched water he lays down a green blade of 
grass (on his seat) with the tip directed to the north and sits 
down ( with the formula ) : 

" Here do I sit down on the seat of the Wealth-bestower ”, 

I0,l! Having squatted with the right (knee) raised high and 
having stretched out his hands to the east he mutters, while 
fixing his looks on the Áhavanlya and Garhapatya fires: 

" Obeisance to Heaven and Earth, the primaeval Hotrs, 

“Ye All-makers, ye are the guardians of my life. 

® Protect my life, Do not hurt me. Do not scorch me ". 

I2 Haviug moved slightly northwards he says: “ This is 
your space ”, 

]3 He then mutters (the three verses ) : 

* All ye Gods, instruct me, etc. 

“ May I today that part of the word, ete. 

" Obeisance to the great ones, ete ". 

RY, X.52.], 53.4; .27,8, 

i4 After the words— “ May Agni as Hotr accept the Hotr-ship 
cf Agni. May the deity be the right succour to thee, O sacri- 
fcer, "— he makes a pause, 3 i 

I5 Then he whispers: “Thou who hast chosen Agni for 
tay Hotr. ” 

I6 Whereupon he urges (the Adhvaryus) to take up the two 
cffering-spoons saying: “Take up', O Adhvaryu, the spoon 
which is full of butter, which is devoted to the gods, which ia 
possessed of all boons. 

“ Let us praise the Gods, who are worthy of praise. 

“ Let us adore the adorable. 

“Let us worship those who are worthy of worship", 

Then follow the five fore~offerings. 

IL 7. 

The first (hes as yajya tha formula ): “ The xindling-sticks, 
may the kindling-sticks, O Agni, accept the ghee offering.” 

2 The second: "May Tanünapàát, O Agni, accept the ghee 
cffering. " 








! Or po. haps “ throw into the fire”, 
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3 For descendants of Vasistha and Sunaka, Atri and Vadhry- 
ava, Kanva and Samkrti, and for ksatriyas and those who ‘sre 
desirous of obtaining progeny, the second is: " May NaraSarhsa, '0 
Agni, accept the ghee offering, ” 

Cf, 587, I. 5.2I, 22; Baudh Praverasütra 54 ( 465. if. ) 

4 The third: “May the Ids, O Agni, accept the ghee 
offering. ” 

5 The fourth: “May the Barhis, O Agni, accept the ghee 
offering. " 


6 "svühügnim, svàhà somam,  svühügnim, svühügnigomau or 
svühü visnum,! svühagnisomau, svühendrügni, svühendram or svaha 
mahendram? svühü deva Gjyapah—May they, O Agni, graciously 
accept the ghee offering? " 


I. 8. 


The two butter-portions (Gjyabh@gau ) at the sacrifice of 
full moon, mention the slaying of foes, etc. “Thou, O Soma, am 
the Mighty Lord, etc. ” 


RV. VI. 6. 94 ; I. 92. 5. 


2 At the sacrifice of new moon they speak of growing: " Agni 
has grown by his ancient, etc.” “O Soma, we make thee grow 
by our praises, etc. ” 


RV. VIII, 44, 2; I. 9, 2. 


3 The two offering-formulas (yajye ) are: “ May Agni graci- 
ously accept the ghee offering, °’ 


4,5 The inviting-verse (puronuvakya) for the cake destined 
for Agni’ is: “ Agni, the head, etc.5”, and its offering-verse is: 
" Thou hast become the leader of the sacrifice, ofc,” 


6,7 The inviting~verse for the whispered-offering ( destined 
for Agni-Soma)’ is: “ Hear, ye Agni and Soma, my call, ७७.१ 
And its offering-formula: “May Agni and Soma graciously 
accept the ghee offering.” 

3 I, 3, 22, 3, 8 Of. I. 3. 44-47, 

3 Of. KB III. 4 end. It will be noticed that ia the fifth praysja homage is 
paid to all the deities of Darga and Pürpamisa, 

* OI 8. 24. 5 RV. VIH, 44. L6. 6 RV. X.8. 6. 

१7 See I, 3, 2, ४ RV. T. 93. 4. 
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8,9 For the whispered-offering to Visnu': “ Here did Visnu 
stride out, etc.2’’ “प्‌ utter to thee the vasat-call, ete." Or the 
offering-formula is : “(May Visnu) graciously (accept the ghee 
offering ) °. 

0 ( The inviting- and offering-verses) for the cake destined 
for Agni-Soma* are.: * Agni and Soma, accept our prayers, eto, "5, 
" Ye placed these lights, etc, " ९, 

ll (The inviting- and offering-verses) for the cake destined 
for Indra-Agni' are: " Indra and Agni, come with help, etc. 8, 
“ Ye surpass men in battle-call, ete. ९ 

I2 (The inviting- and offering-verses) for the sarhnayya !0 
are: “ Bring hither, O Indra, enduring wealth, etc, "' !!. “ Great is 
Indra, full of men, etc. ११, 

I3 (The inviting- and offering-verses) “All prayers have 
caused Indra wax, etc.” ४, “ Rejoice with thy bay horses, etc.  !* 
are destined! fora cake to Indra, if he is not substituted ( by 
Mahendra ). 

2 L 9. 

l The inviting-verse for Agni Svistakrt is: " Delight the 
Gods, eto, ” १५, 

2 The offering-formula is : Agni hag worshipped the abodes 
dear to Agni. He has worshipped the abodes dear to Soma. He 
has worshipped the abodes dear to Agni, He has worshipped the 
abodes dear to Agni-Soma or to Visnu. Ee has worshipped the 
abodes dear to Agni-Soma, He has worshipped the abodes dear 
te Indra-Agni. He has worshipped the abodes dear to Indra or 
to Mahendra. He has worshipped the abodes dear to the butter- 
drinking Gods, Let him worship the abcdes dear to Agni, the 
Hotr, Let him worship his own greatness. May he make by 
sacrifice the food worthy of sacrifice. May he, Jatavedas, graci- 
ously accept through sacrifice the offering. That this day, O Agni, 
thou comest to men, etc.” 77, 


| Cf. T:3,Ii3. ° 5 BV. I, 88, ॥7. ४ RV. VII. 99, 7. 
4 See I. 3, 4, 5 RV.I, 93. 9, 6 RY. I 93. 5, 

॥ 868 7. 3, 24, ४ RV. VIIL 94. 7. t RV. I. 209. 6. 
Y See I. 3, 5. n RV. VIII. 6, . 77 RV. VI I9, 2. 
8 RVI. 7, 30. uoORV. I 02. 20. 


i Of I. 8, 6 and Anartiya: These anuvakya and yajy& must be applied 
for a havis destined for Indra, devoid of sáàmn&yya, outside the New-moon, 

6 RV.X.RL. 

R Of,thepraigainV.,i9. 22 and I. 5, 4-8, The last verse is RV. VI. I5, i4. 
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3 After uttering vasat he touches water. 
See KB III. 6 end. 
I. 40, : 

i (The Adhvaryu) smears (a small quantity of the ida portion) 
on the index finger of the right hand (ofthe Hotr), when he is 
going to call the ida; (he smears it) on the upper and middle 
joints ( of the index finger ). 

2 With (the formula) “Of thee that has been offered by the 
Lord of Speech I eat for sap, for out-breathing ’’ he ( the Hotr ) 
smears his lower lip with the first ida portion (on ths upper joint 
of the index finger), With (the formula) “ Of thee that has been 
offered by the Lord of Mind I eat for strength, for up-breathing " 
(he smears ) his upper lip with the second ida portion. 

3 Then he touches water. 

4-7 Keeping in his right hand the uttareda?, and himself 
taking a fifth part? with his fingers, which are neither outstretched 
nor made into a fist, (he calls the ida) (all the while ) holding it 
on a level with his-mouth or his heart, 

l Ll il 

I Before the calling of the ida he mutters the follewing for- 
mulas : 

“ Hither do I call the brhat together with the sky, the sun, the 
eye, May the brhat together with the sky, the nun, tbe 
eye call me, 

** Hither do I call the vàmadevya together with the intermedi- 
ate region, the wind, the breath. May the vamadevya 
together with the intermediate region, the wind, the breath 
call me. 

“ Hither do I call the immovable world. May the immovable 
world call me. 

“ Hither do I call the moving world. May the moving world 
call me,” 


J The Br&hmaga XIII. 7has the same expression. In other texts it is 
avüntaredü : the ida which the Hotr holds in his hand. 

* Bothe Adhvaryu makes four cuttings ofthe ida into the hands of the 
Hoty, and the Hotr makes a fifth one, The other texts differ. Only Ap. IIT, 
2,6 has something similar, and Hir, XXI, 8 reads: “ svayam hota madhyato dvir 
adatie.”” Hir, cites a Brühmaga, which we have not yet been able to trace : 
* na prasrtam hastam dhürayed. Yat prasrtam dharayet prabhraméuka asmat 
pasavah syuh ”. 
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“Called hither is the friend, the food; May the friand, the food 
call me, 


" Called ‘hither are the seven hotrás, May the seven hotras 
call me. 

* Called hither are the cows together with the adi- milk. May 
the cows together with the 687 milk call me. 

“Called hither is the milch-cow together with the bull. May 
the milch-cow together with the bull zall me. 

“ Called hither is the word together with the bresth, May the 
word together with the breath call me. 

“ Called hither is the word together with the mind. May the 
word together with the mind call me. 

“Called hither isthe ida, the rain. May the ida, the rain 
call me. . 

“ Called hither is the ida, the conquerer, May th» ida, the con- 
querer call me? 

" Oh, called hither art thou. © Ida, accept me graciously,” 

(Instead of he, the other texts have hek or ho. ) 

I. 2, 
Then. he calls ida : 

“da is called, called is ida, May ida call us 

४ Called is idà who belongs to Manu, who is buttec-pathed, who 
belongs.to Mitra and Varuna 

“ Brahma, fashioned by the Gcds, is called. 

“The divine Adhvaryus are called, called are ths human ones, 
that they may promote the sacrifice, that they may swell 
the Lord of Sacrifice. 

* Called are heaven and earth, the primaeval, the law-abiding, 
the divine, whose sons are Gods. 

“Called is the sacrificer unto the subsequent God-worship, 
called unto a more abundant preparation of sacrificial 
gifts, 

“ May the gods here accept the offering graciouely. 

* Tlo this he is called, ” 


2. Having called ( ida) he smells it. 





J Only.in Sahkh. and Baudh. , 2 88, has a.so this-formula. 
3 The last words are only in Sànkh, 
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3,4 Between (the formulas of calling ) ida, he inhales! four 
times, or for the fourth time at the end ?, 
5 He then eats the uttared with the formulas: 

“Thou art ida, thou art delight, the dispenser of delight. 

“ Bestow upon us many children and happiness, 

“O welcome one, may I find your favour; may I, being invited 

enjoy thy invitation. 

"leat thee for the splendour of my face, for the fragrance of 

my mouth ” 3, 

6,7 After they (the four priests) * with the sacrificer as the 
fifth have eaten the other (ida), They restrain their speech till 
the cleansing. " 

8 They cleanse themselves inside the vedi over a vessel on 
which (two) grass-strainers" have been deposited, having 
recited the tristisch : ‘‘ Here, O Waters, carry ye off, etc,” 5, 

9 When the Brahman’s portion has been brought to him, 
they bring the anvahdrya ( a mess of boiled rice), 

I0 This is the occasion when in all the istis the sacrificial 
fee is given, . 

II In the case of istis where the fee is expressly prescribed, 
there is no anváháry&-mess. 

१2, I3 After he (the Hotr) has muttered the verse “ This, 
O Agni, is thy kindler. Mayest thou grow and increase by it. 
And may we also grow and increase" over the kindling-stick ° 
the three after-offerings are performed. 








| Anartiya: avantti=uchhvasiti, Cf, KB. TII. 7, 

3 In this oase three times in between, Anartiya: Maitravaruniti prathama 
uchhvüso ntrakankgatvat,, vardhan iti dvitiya uchhvasah, putre iti trtiyah, ante 
caturthah. Yada tlamadhye catur avananaih tadu brahma devakrtam upahtitam 
iti dvitiyab. 

$- The mantra occurs also in Baudh. and Hir. 

Hotr, Adhvaryu, Ágnidhra and Brahma. 

The ida in the patri, Cf. Hill. p. 26, ff, 

Anartiya: marjanam mürdhany, avaseko grhyoktatvüt. 

See KB. IMI, 7. ४ RV. I. 23. 22-24, 

Which the Agnidhra has put on the fire on behalf of the after-offering. 
Cf. Hill, p. 395, 


ow oO co» 
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I. i3. 
i-4 The (three ) offering-verses for the after-offer:ngs are: 

(i) “The divine Barhis may accept (the offering) of 
abundant obtainment, of abundant gift”, 
(ii) "The divine Narasarhsa may accept (the offering) of 
abundant obtainment, of abundant gift ”. 
(iii) “The divine Agni Svistakrt, bestowing treasures, the 
charming Kavi, the true-thinking, worshippirg Hotr, who 
worships better than any Hotr, 
" O Agni, the Gods that thou hast worshipped aad gladdened 
and who have rejoiced under thy Hotr-ship ". 
— here he makes a pause ( and then continues ) 
" Make thou this Hotr-ship, which is bountiful, which reaches 
to the Gods in heaven, elevate this sacrifice amcng the Gods, 
“ And Agni Svistakrt, (as) thou hast been ( our ) Hoty, accept 
(the offering) of abundant obtainmeni, of abundant gift 
at the Namovaka, 

I, 4. 


]॥, 2 When he (the Hotr) has been addressed (by the 
Adhvaryu with words ending with) “Recite the songs” (the 
Hotr recites the siktavaka): " Here a lucky sot has been 
accomplished, O Heaven and Earth. We have accomplished 
successfully a song of praise, and the utterance of worship. May 
we have success with the utterance of good words, Agni, thou 
art the voice of the blessing "—( Here ) he makes a pause. 

3 (He continues): “Through the listening cf heaven and 
earth. At this sacrifice may heaven and earth be shy guardians, 
O sacrificer "—( Here) he makes a pause. 

4 (Hecontinues): “They who bring solace to the house- 
hold, who distribute widely, fearless, inscrutable (?), possessing 
wide pastures, bestowing fearlessness "—( Herc) he makes 
& pause. 

5 (He continues): " The rain-skied, the -water—pouring, 
the benevolent, giving pleasure, full of strengtb, full of milk, 
easily approachable, of good abode -- with their xnowledge ” — 
( Here) he makes a pause. 





| Or, easily to be walked over (?). 
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6 (He continues): “Agni has graciously accepted the 
Oblation. He has grown in strength, He has acquired greater 
power”, 

Anartiya: Here and in the following sütras a pause is to 
be made after each nigada. 

7 "Soma has graciously accepted the oblation, He has 
grown in strength. He has acquired greater power ". 

8 " Agni has graciously accepted the oblation. He has grown 
in strength. He has acquired greater power”, 

9 " Agni and Soma have graciously accepted the oblation. 
They have grown in strength. They have acquired greater 
power ". 

i0 Or (alternately) “Visnu has graciously accepted the 
oblation. He has grown in strength, He has acquired greater 
power”, 

( Sütras 9, 0 refer to the upirhsuy aja, [. 3.42, 8 ). 

]॥॥ “Agniand Soma have graciously accepted the oblatien. 
They have grown in strength. They have acquired greater 
power”, 

( Refers to the purodaga of Full-moon, I. 3, 5), 

2 “Indra and Agni... power ”. 

I3 "'Indra.........power ", 

4. “The butter-drinking gods have graciously accepted the 
butter offering......power ". 

(The formulas from sutra 6 onwards are to be adhibited in 
accordance with the sacrifice to which they refer. Cf, Anartlya: 
yathestam vyavasthà ), 

I5 "Agni by virtue of his Hotr-ship... ...power ". 

(This refers to the oblation to Agni Svistakrt. Anartlya: 
ala$ ca pitrydydm thah: agnih hawyavühano hotrena havir ajusa- 
tavivrdhata maho jyāyo ’ krteti ). 

I6-I9 ( He finishes the süktav&ka): “ At this prospering 
sacrifice which goes to the Gods prays the saoerificer", Here he 
inserts the two names! of the yajamana, and “ prays for future 
worship of the Gods, for more abundant offering, for long life, 
for abundant progeny, for a heavenly abode. What he prays for 





3 The usual name and the secret name, or according to others his nakgatra- 
name, 
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through this sacrifice, may he obtain that may that prosper, 
may the Gods grant him that. May the God Agni solicit ‘that 
for the Gods, and we men from Agni What has been offered 
and accepted, and also the Heaven and Earth may guard him 
from anguish. Hither’ be the course of the boon, and this 
homage (shall be.offered ) to the Gods”, 

20 Having placed on the strew (of the vedi) his clasped 
hands ( afijali) ( pointing eastwards), he mutters " For homage ".? 

2 When hehas been addressed (by the Adhvaryu) with 
(the words) “ Say the all-hail and the blessing? " he speaks ( the 
verse): “ We long for that all-hail and blessing ''. After that he 
touches water.* l 

22-24 Beginning with the formula by which the Hotr urges 
the Adhvaryu to take up the sacrificial ladles? up to the end of 
the sacrifice of butter-portions,® (all is spoken by the Hotr) in 
8 low tone, afterwards in the intermediate tone, from the after- 
offerings * on in a loud tone, 

I. 25. 
l In the Garhapatya they perform the Patni-samyajas in a 
low voice ( inaudibly ). 

2 He worships Soma, T'vastr, the wives of the Gods and Agni 
Grhapati. 

3 For one (asacrificer) who is desirous of progeny they 
worship Raka and SinIval! before Agni Grhapatl, 

4 (The opening words of the inviting-and offering-verses 
are): . 
“Let them grow, Let the drinks gatker in thee”. 

( For Soma ). 
“ Hither I call Tvastr. That procreant strength for us", 
(For Tvastr). ` 
“ May the Wives of tha Gods help us. And may the 
women accept us," (For the Wives of the Gods). 





MS, and A§v, also eka, the Taittiriyas tha, 

KB. IIT, 8, 

See e. g. Ap, IIL. 7.0, Hill. NVO. p. 48, 

RV. Khila V. 3,5, the last verse of the Baskala RV, 
Cf. I. 6. 6. 6 C£ T, 8.4, 2, 7 Of, I, 8, 78, 


t^ * OSD ws 
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“Raka doIcall What are thy fair thoughts, 0 
Raka '' ( For Raka ). 
# (0 Sinivàll, She with well-shaped arms ''. 
( For Sintvalt ), 

" Agni the Hotr, the lord of the house. We have 
made thee, O Agni”, ( For Agni Grhapati). 
(The Verses are RV I. 9, 6, 8; I. १8. 40; TIL 4.9; 

V. 46. 7, 8; IL. 38, 4-7; VL ]5. 3, 9. ) 

5 Having muttered (the verse) “ Even as yo did set free the 
buffalo-cow, O Vasus "* he calls the ida, * 

6 Or (as contingency arises? ) he changes (the words of the 
nigada “ Called is this sacrificer” of I. 2. ) into “Called is 
this consort of the sacrificer. " ? 

7,8 The PatnlI-samy&jas end with the (ceremony of) partak- 
ing of the ida, or with the muttering of the $arnyu formula, 

( Either up to I. 2. 8 or up to I. 4. 24 ). 

9 With the verse "Iloosen thee, eto" he first united the 
veda-bunch and then the cord ( with which the mistrees girdled ). 

I0 He lays the cord and the united veda-bunch into the 
joined hands of the mistress. l 

ii,I2 Whilst sprinkling water around (upon?) the veda- 
bunch and the cord (still in the hands of the mistress) he 
mutters (the formulas): “For desire thee, Thou art a bunch. 
Whereby thou, O bunch, hast become a veda for the Gods, 
thereby be thou a bunch for us. Veda art thou. ‘Chou art gain, 
May I gain. Thou art the act. Thou art the deed. May I be 
able to aot. Thou art the winning. Thou art the winner, May 
I win”. 

I3 Over the veda he causes the mistress to recite ( the verse): 
“ May the veda~bunch bestow increase in wealth, that be rich in 
ghee, rich in houses, a thousand-fold, and strong ". 

RBV.IV.26 | 
Cf. I. 70-2, This muttering rests on KB. IIT. 9. 
At a sattra sacrifice during which the yajam&üna has died, 


For feminine yajam@ni see Panini IV..48. ° 
RV, X. 85, 24. 
The following formulas ( Cf, TS, I, 6.4 v, w ) are laid in the mouth of the 
patoi in other texts, and as no इही is found at the end of sūtra I2 we are tempted 
to combine them with sūtra i3, but then japati of sutra 4 would float 
in the air. : 

35 [Annals B. O. R, I.] 
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i4 She seizes some grass-blades (of tke veds )' and brings 
them between her thighs. 


5 With (the verse ) “ Stretching the thread, etc, "* he strews 
( some of the grass-blades of the veda) to the north ef Garha- 
patya up to the strew ( of the vedi). 


I6 With (the formula) “ Abundance thou art, completely 
filling. Fill me with progeny and cattle '" he addresses the rest 
of the veda, 

I7 Standing before the Ahavanlya he addresses it with (the 
two verses) “ Grow through this holy text, O Agni.? Jatavedas 
has offered this sacrifice, the near one, having taken his seat 
before us,* winning the gain, loosen well (this rite). Bestow 
riches upon us, O Jatavedas "’,5 


i8 After he has touched water he ( the Hotr) ¿s discharged, 
General Rules for Istia 
I. t6. 


l The sacrifices of full-and new-moon, which have been 
explained (in.the preceding sections), &re the model for the 
unbloody ( istis) and animal sacrifices ( pasubandaas ). 


2 The designation “ model ’’ serves tc denote “the agreeing 


with ", “ the following after”, 

3 The sacrifice which is performed between the butter-por- 
tions and the offering to Agni Svistakrt is called '' the insertion ’’ 
(avàpa) This is the chief act (in every sacrifice), 

4 All the other acts are its auxiliary parts. 


5 When the time of ( performance of} these Ls uninterrupted, 
they help in the achievement of the object {?), 





| OfKB.IIL 9; tasmat patni vedatrnüny antarorü kruute Here tasmat is 
a pure ablative and cannot well mean as Keith has it “ therefore ". 

2 RV. ह. 53.6, ४ RV. I. 3LI8. 

« Reading with Ap: III. 43. i asman in place of asmin, 

5 There is a puzzle connected with this verse, the first half of which is cited 
in KB XXVII, 6, whilst allusion is made to the second half (ib,), This verse 
cocurs in full only here. Ap. and Kat, have probably taken it from Saikb, 
The KB, presupposes the whole verse. But can the Bratmana be later than 
the Stitra? With asigar vadati of KB. here cf. later on (IIT, 9) aéigam eva tad 
vadate. 
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6 This is designated “tantra” (regular and unchangeable 
order of rites ? ), : 

Anartiya: yat sakrt krtań bahunüm upakaroti tat tantram. 

7 The mantra which is recited together with names of 
different deities is used for making offerings. (?) 

(So that the mantra is repeated for every 
deity singly, e. g. in the Mitravinda III. 7. ) 

8 Incase of change of deity, these inviting- and offering- 
verses are employed in which these deities are mentioned. ( ? ) 

9 And (at those places) in the prose revitations (whore in 
the model, the prakrti, the deity is inserted) this deity ( which 
occurs in the change) is made manifest. ( ?) 

IO At the summons (&vàhana I.5), the last fore-offering 
( prayaja I. 7. 6), the formula addressed to Agni Svistakrt (I. 
9,2), and the siktavaka ( I. 4.2, ) the deities, to whom worship 
is offered, are inserted. Therefore (these are called) “ the places 
of insertion ".! 

` IL Proceeding in due order we shall explain (the other) 
modifications. i 

I2 When it is ssid "this or that rite is the modification of 
the full-moon sacrifice "'? the two verses (to accompany the 
two butter-portions ) contain mention of foe-slaying.? 

I3 When it is said " this or that rite is a modification of the 
new-moon sacrifice, the two verses ( for the same Occasion as the 
preceding sūtra ) contain the word " growing ”.5 

l4-l6 If no such indication is given, they are optional, 
determined either by the deity * or by the havis." 

IT In case of a combination (of the deity and the.havis) the 
determining factor is havis. 

Of, Ap. XXIV. 3, 47. 

Anartiya : aindram ektidasakapilam purolasam nirvaped agneyam 
paya iti. tatra havigo baliyastvam. tatraindre purolase 
vürtraghnau, ügneye payasi vrdhanvantau. 

| Of, Min.V.I.8. 3 See e.g. II, 2. 4. 3 OF L8& i, 

+ See e. g. II. 3. 3., 5 OLI.8.2. 

$ If, for example, a sacrifice for Agni or Agni-Soma is ordained, they 
should be vürtraghnau ; if a sacrifice is to Indra or Indra-Agni, then vrdhan- 
vantau thus the commentary. 


7 Jf it be a sacrifice of vegetables, they should be ya@rtraghnau, if a 
sathnayya, vrdhanvantau-- thus the commentary, 
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I8 In ease of doubt the determinant is ths common.practice. 
This sütra does not relate to the batter-portions. It is 
of general application. 

Cf, IIL. 43.23. 
9,20 Likewise the number of the enkindling verses in istis 
and pagubandhas is (always) seventeon!, except where otherwise 
. prescribed. 2 
~ ŽL- In the istis or pasubandhas, which are undertaken to reach 
a particular aim, the havis is offered in whispers. 
Cf. Hir. XXII, 3 ( kamyà isaya ) upūńmśutantrāh ; 
also Ap, XXIV. 3, 3i 
22 In due course we shall explain ( further ) 
I. 7 

I Ina treatment of a precept for (the offering of) sacrificial 
‘substances the beginning words of the verses are given ( and they 
indicate) the inviting- and the offering- verses, if not restricted 
to another aim.? 

2 If two or more ( verses) are prescribed, ( then they are to be 
adhibited ) in the order of the direction ; 

' 9 or according to the deity; 

4 craccording to the characteristic. 

5 When the deities are provided with their eponymies,* and 
he does not find (the yajyánuvakyàs that are to be adhibited ), 
he should be satisfied by the daivata in its characteristic mark, 

6 When they are provided with their sponymies, they (i. e. 
the deities ) are revealed ( in the nigamas ) 

7 The sacrificial substance is constantly prescribed for every 
‘deity ; (hence) the inviting- and offering- verses which have 
been once (lit, first ) indicated, should be adhibited every where. 

8 And itis not possible to enumerate separately (all) the 
istis. 

l 9,ł0 In those where no inviting-and offering- verses are 
prescribed, he should seek a giyafrl (as anuvakyà ) and a tristubh 
verses (as yàjyà) addressed to the deity (io whom the kamyesti 


३ Cf. I. 4. 2, KB.I i 8 E.g. (IT. 8.2 
2 The commentary refers to II, 3, 9-0. 

* "The commentary cites as example Sankh. हा ९.5. 4 ( R V. IV. 8. L. £.) 
5 H.g.Sáükh. XV.8.7 (R. V, I. 27, 4I) 

$ Thus Br, 
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is addressed); or (any other verses) except in ugnih or brhat 
metre. 


ii,I2 But the offering verses should be longer than the 
inviting verse or both should be of equal length. * 


I8-I5 (Ifhe does not find these) he may take ( verses) in 
which one of the following characteristics occurs:— "I call'', “We 
call", " Hear Thou”, “Come thou hither ", “Take thy seat on 
this straw ”, or the name of the deity — these are the charac- 
teristics of the inviting verses, “Eat thou”, “Drink, thou,” 
“ Accept graciously"; “ Rejoice”, “Pour in for thyself", 
* Accept”, “forth” and the name of the deity — these are the 
characteristics of the offering verses. 


०6, 7_ The inviting verse has the characteristic mark (the 
name of the deity) in the fore-part, the offering verse has it in 
the last part.’ 


I8-i9a If he cannot find verses addressed to the deity (for 
whom the gacrifice is destined), he should use the two namra * 
(verses) as anuvaky& and yajya: “ Hear thou this call, now 
that we call thee with our prayer, Be seated on this our strew ”. 
. “ Approach in due order the strewn barhis, Come today here to 
us who implore (thee), With a unhostile mind delight in this 
(offering) Accept our oblation which has been presented ard 
offered ”,5 d 


I9b He should adapt these verses in case the sacrifice is 
intended for two or more deities, 


20 Or(in case of two or more deities) he may alter the original 
verses ( by substituting the singular by the dual or the plural ), 
( Here ends the first adhyaya) 


! Of. TS. IL. 6. 2. 5-6. 8 Of, 580. IL 4. Qt, 

3 Of. TS. IT. 6, 2. 8-4. 3 

4 These verses are designated as namrd: or “inolingable" because they can 
be easily (i.e. without spoiling the metre) changed so that a duality or 
plurality of Gods is addressed by them 

5 The text of the last can hardly be right ( Asv, IT, 4, 80). A single deity 


is addressed but the text has the opt, pl Zsadete, With upeland we expect 
an accusative 


POROS 
BY 
BUDDHA PRAKASH 


Among the kings, who came into contact with Alexander 
the Great, Poros has a unique position. Ee fought with him 
unto the last and ultimately made an honourable peace with 
him. Tall and stately in person, brave and courageous at 
heart, foremost in darting his javelins at the ensmy and a great 
terror on the field of battle, he made such a deep impression on 
the mind of the Macedonian conqueror, that he decided to make 
friends with him instead of risking a fight to the finish. Thus, 
he presents a striking contrast to the ather antagonists of 
Alexander, who either flew from the battle-field or submitted to . 
his behests or hugged him as their supporter, Hence the 
historians of Alexander have given a special place to him in 
their histories. Here I am going to write his history and 
evaluate the part, that he played in the events of his time, 


I 
The Dynasty of Poros 


Poros is a dynastic name. Tke nephew of Poros is also called 
Poros by Greek writers. About the first century 5, 0, there was 
another Poros, who sent an embassy to the court of Augustus 
Caesar, 88 we learn from Strabo, The Sanskrit equivalent of the 
word ‘ Poros’ is ‘Puru’, which is the name of an old Aryan clan, 
We learn from Vedic literature that ths Purus were the 
progenitors of the Kurus. The Rgveda’ describes a Kuru king 











—— ——————— 


४ Tv, 38, ; VII, ł9, 3, 
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named Kuru-gravana as a descendant of Trasadasyu who 
belonged to the clan of the Purus The word ‘puru’ connotes 
the idea of abundance and multitudirousness, It occurs in the 
Avesta, as " pouru " and in the inscriptions of the Achaemenian 


as 
० 


emperors of Iran as " parü The clan of the Purus appears to 
have acquired this name by virtue of their overwhelming 
numbers and irresistible might. The occurrence of the word 
‘puru?’ in Indo-Iranian literature shows that the clan bearing 
this name was known in Iran as well as in India in fairly early 
times, The sweeping tide of Aryan Volkorwanderung spread 
the Purus from the regions of Iran up to the heart of India, 
When the migratory period of Aryan clans changed into the era 
of settlement, the countless small stocks of the Samhita age 
merged into the greater peoples mentioned in the Brahmanas. 
Professor Oldenberg observed that the Bharatas and probably 
their old enemies, the Purus, mixed among the Kurus, who 
came fo occupy the regions between the Sarasvati! and the 
Drsadvati in course of time.? But some sections of the Purus 
escaped this process of racial amalgamation and kept their 
identity intact in the North-Western regions, The Brhat- 
Samhita of Varahamihira associates the Pauravas with the peoples 
of Takshashilà ( Taxila Jand Puskalavati ( Peukelaotis, modern 
Pakholi in the neighbourhood of Peshawar according to Wilson 
and Abbott and Parang and charsade, 7 miles to the North-West 
of this city according to Cunningham ) snd locates them in the 
vicinity of the Malavas and Madrakas. The Mahabharata refers 
to the city of the Pauravas, which was adjacent to the republics 


i Of Naksh-i-Rustam inscription of Darius I in Sukumar Sen; Old Persian 
Inscriptions p. 92. There the word ' Parü'nám occurs as a common noun mean- 
ing ‘many’. . 

2? Hermann Oldenberg: Buddha pp. 409-i0¢ History and Culture of the 
Indiam people Vol. I ( The Vedic Age ) pp. 252-253. 

ê Brhat-Samhita IV, 26-27. 

तक्षसिलपुष्कलावतकैछावतकण्ठधानाश्व | 


अम्बर्मद्रकमाल्वपोर कक च्छारदण्ड पिङ्गछकाः ॥ 
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of: the Utsavasanketas and the -territory of Kashmira;' Thus it 
appears that the Pauravas were settled in the North-West. 


It is likely that Purüravas Aila, the son of a ruler who 
migrated from Balhi ( Bactria) in Central Asia to mid-Indis?, 
. had something to do with the Pauravas settled in the North- 
. West. He is said to have lived with his wife Urvasl at a place 
‘named ‘Nandan’, which has been identified by Sir Aurel 
Stein with tha mountainous territory of that name situated 
tight above a difficult path in the eastern part of the salt Range 
on the bank of the Jhelum‘. In this way, the Aila conqueror is 
associated with that very region in which Poros had a hard 
contest with Alexander in the 4th century B.C. Thus Poros 
belonged to the old and powerful clan of tha Purus which had 
played a leading part in the Aryan Vólkerwanderung in India 


II 
The. Identity of the Pauravas and Parvatakas 


The Pauravas inhabited a rugged and mountainous country, 





२ Mahabharata IT, XXVII, 75-7. 
जिगाय सेनया राजन्‌ पुरं पोरवरक्षितम्‌ ।. 
पोरवं युधि निर्जित्य queden: । 
गणानुत्सवसंकेंतानजयच्क् पाण्डव |i 
ततः काइमीरकास्वीरान्क्षत्रियान्क्षत्रियर्षम | 
व्यजयलोहित चेव मण्डलेदेश।भिः सह॥ 

* Ramayana VIL, 90, 24-22-23. 

8 Viyu-Purana ch. 90, 
बने चैत्ररथे vu aur मन्दाकिनीतटे | 
अलकायां विशालायां नन्दने च वनोत्त्मे ॥ 
गन्धमाद्नपादेषु Hug: नगोत्तम । 
उत्तरॉश्य कुरून्माप्य कलापआममेव च ॥ 
एतेषु वनमुसेषु gura च । 
उर्वश्चा सहितो राजा रेमे परमया मुदा ॥ 

4 Bir Aurel Stein: Archaeologicul Survey in Nor:h Western India, p. 25. 
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Hence they were counted among the Parvatlyas (mountaineers ) 
mentioned by ancient writers among the peoples of the North- 
West, Panini includes 'Parvata' in the Taksaslladigana! 
and Greek writers refer to the settlements of the Parvatiya 
people beyond thé borders of India. Herodotus (I, L0L) states 
that the Paraitakenai occupied a mountainous part of Media; 
Isidoros of charax says that another tribe of the same name 
lived betweén Drangiana and Arachosia, and Arrian writes that 
the Paraitakenai ( Paraitakai ¥ inhabited the country to the east 
of Baktra and Sogdiana. They had a great rock-fortress which 
was in the occupation of their chief Khorienés ( choriénés), When 
Alexander invaded this fortress, Oxyartes persuaded Khorienés to 
submit to him. But the surrender of this chief did not damp the 
epirit of independence of these people. Hence Alexander sent 
Krateros against the Paraitakenai who were holding out against 
him under their chiefs Katanés and Austanés, Krateros had a 
severe struggle with these people? Thus, we see that the 
Parvatlyas were far-flung in the North-West. 


We learn from the Mahabharata that the Purus were the lead- 
ing tribe of the Parvatiya group, When Arjuna marched against 
Paurava, he encountered the, stiff resistance of the Parvatlya 
warriors and after defeating them in a battle he proceeded towards 





! Panini IV, 2, 43 सिन्धुतक्षाशेलादिभ्यो snot Of. Ganapatha under तक्षशिलादि, ` 
Cf. Panini IV, 3, 93 आयुधजीविभ्यइळः पर्वते. 


2 Hillebrandt has identified the Paruetae or Parautai of Gedrosia or 
Aria mentioned by Ptolemy with the Paravatas mentioned in tho Rgveda. 
E Vedische Mythologie Vol. I, pp. 94-97; Cambridge History of India Vol I, 
p. 87; D. R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture p. 3}, 
The word Piravata appears to be a variant of Parvataka or Parvatiya, for 
both of these are synonymous. Dr. Motichandra doubts this identification and 
holds that Paraitakenai ot Paraitakai stands for the Para-tahganas men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata [ Geographical and Economic Studies in the Maha- 
bhürata p. 80]. But he adduces no evidence in support of his view, Should 
we oonsider the forms Paratakai, Paruetai and Parautai, we shall be driven 
to conclude that their equation with Parvata is most natural. As for the 
Paraitakenai, the suffix ‘nai’ in it recalls that in Assakenoi and Astakenoi 
which stand for the Ashvakas and Astakas respectively. Hence it would be 
implausible to connect the ‘na’ of this word with the nasalin'para-tahgana ', 

8 J, W. M'erindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great p. 97. 
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the capital of that country, which was "guarded by Paurava”’,? 
Here it is noteworthy that Paurava is used in singular while 
Parvatiya is used in plural. According to a sūtra of Panini,* 
Paurava means the king of the Purus, It appears that the Puru 
king ruled over the Parvatilya people, Hence Arjuna planned 
hia expedition against the Puru king, for by defeating him he 
could easily become the master of the country of the Parvatlyas. 
Had it been otherwise, the author of the Mahabharata would have 
described him as marching against the Parvatlya people instead 
of proceeding towards Paurava, 

The Parvatlyas had a republican form of government ( गणराज्य ) 
as we learn from the Raghuvaméa of Kalidésa. After defeating 
them Raghu worsted the Utsavasanketas and humbled the 
Kinnaras.? The Kinnaras were associated with the region now 
known as Kanaur and included in the Kashmira state. Thus we 
see that the Kinnaradega of the Raghuvaméa corresponds to 
Kashmira of the Mababharata. In the former, the Utsavasanketas 
and Kinnaras come after the Parvatiyas; in the latter, these 
people and the Kashmiras come after the realm of Paurava. * 

i Mabàbhàrata II, 27, (4-5, 

स d: परिवृतः सवेकिवमश्वं नराधिपम्‌। 
अभ्यगच्छन्प्रहातेजाः पोरषं पुरुषपेभ; lt 
विजित्य चाहवे शूरान्पवेतीयान्महारथान्‌ | 
जिगाय सेनया राजन्‌ पुरं पोरवरक्षितम्‌ ॥ 
( पौरब is described as (24:724 that is “surrounded by horses, Here ‘Asva’ 
may signify the Aévakiyanas, who were the neighbours of Paurava ). 
४ Panini IV, 3, 68 
जनपद्शब्द त्क्षत्रियाद्त्र | 
क्षत्रियसमातशब्दाज्जनपदात्तस्य राजन्यपल्यवत्‌ ॥ 
quum । 
..* Raghuvamsa IV, 77-78 
तत्र जन्यं cg पर्वतीयेगणेरभूत्‌ । 
नाराचक्षेपणीयाश्मनिष्पेषोत्पतितनळम्‌ ॥ 
शॉररुत्सवसंक्रेतान्‌ स Bear विरतोत्सवान्‌ । 
जयोदाहरणं बाह्वोर्गापयामास fs i À 
4 Panini also places ‘ Parvata' near ‘ Kinnara’ in the Takgasiladigana, 
which is as follows :-- 
l . तक्षसिला, वस्सोद्धरण, sige, आमणी, छगल, eget, सिंहकणं; 
संकुचित, किन्मर, काण्डधार, पर्वत, saure, बर्दर, कंस । 
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Thus Parvatiya and Paurava belong to the same regions. Even 

as late as the 7th century A. D. Hiuen-Tsang called the 

territory east of the Jhelum, which was occupied by Poros at the 

time of Alexander’s invasion as ' Parvata’. This shows that the 

Purus and the Parvatiyas lived in the region called ' Parvata’, 

If Paurava was a tribal name, Parvatiya was sa territorial 

designation. Hence the identification of Poros and Parvataka 

suggested by Drs. F. W. Thomas and H. O, Seth rests on very 
strong grounds. ! 


III 


Political Conditions of North-Western India : 
on the Erve of the Rise of Poros 


In order to understand the rise of the Purus at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander it is necessary to cast a flying glance at 
the history of North-Western India in the later Vedic period. 
In the Vedic age the Punjab was the cook pit of the conflicts of 
various tribes, that migrated into India in successive waves. 
These tribes pressed towards the East and established their settle 
ments in Mid-Indian regions. Hence the importance of the ‘Sapta- 
Sindhu-Pradesh ' passed over to the 'Kuru-Ksetra' and the 
' antarvedi ' of the Ganges and the Jumna, The Brihmanas and 
the Upanisads represent this stage of transition of the Aryan 
from the North-West to the middle country. In these texta the 
states of the North- West and the states of the middle country and, 
the East are treated on an equal footing. We learn from these 
works that the chief stat.s of the North-West were Gandhara, 
Kekaya and Madis, The Gándhàra territory embraced the 
Rawalpindi district of Western Punjab and the Peshawar district 
of the North Western Frontier Province. The Kekaya country 
was situated between the Jhelum and the Chenab and comprised 
the territories occupied by Poros at the time of Alexander’s in- 
vasion. Its chief city Rajagrha or Girivraja, mentioned in the 





| Cambridge History of India Vol. I, p. 47. H.C, Seth: On the Identifica- 
tion of Poros & Parvataka in Indian. Historical Quarterly ( June 4944 ) 
p. 78 ff, b: 
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Ramayana,’ has been identified by Cunningham with Girjak or 
Jalalpur on the Jhelum, in the neighbourhood of which the camp 
of Alexander was laid, According to the Jitakas, the kingdom 
and capital of the Kekayas were known as Kekaka after them 
andit was one of the three principal cities of Jambudvipa. A 
branch of the Kekayas had migrated to the south and settled on 
the bank of the Mahsimatl. Below the Kekayas were the Madras, 
Their capital Sakala ( modern Sialkot) was situated between the 
Chenab and the Ravi. In early times, the realm of the Madras 
was an important seat of Vedic learning and produced 
such eminent scholars as Madragara Shaingayani and Kapya 
Patanchala, tha teacher of Uddàlaka Aruni®, The Madras also 
played an important part in the wars and confederacies of 
those times. Salya, the king of the Madras fought in the 
battle of the Mahabhiirala and rose to be the commander- 
in-chief of the Kuru forces after the death of Karna. But 
gradually their morals sank and their political prestige 
also waned. Below the Madras, the UéIraras lived along the 
approaches to the Madhyadesga. Besides these principal peoples, 
there were other states and tribes like the Shibis, These peoples 
and states. were swept away by the impericlist movements. that 
started at the time of Gautama Buddha and culminated in the 
Maurya empire. In the North-West, Gandhara played the part, 
which was destined for Magadha in the East. The Jaina 
Uttarüdhyayana-sütra* refers to the Gandhara king Nagnajit or 
Naggeji as an important king (bull of kings) who ranked with 
Dvimukha ( Dummukha ) of Paficdla, Nimi of Videha, Karakandu 
of Kalinga and Bhima of Vidarbha [ Jütaka Vol. III, p. 377 ] 
and adopted the faith of the Jainas In the middle of 
the sixth century B. C, Pukkusati wasthe king of Gándhàra. 





^ पा, 67, 7 

न उभो भरतशत्रुप्रो केकयेषु परन्तपो | 

| पुरे राजगृहे रम्थे मातामह-निवेशने ॥ 
Ibid II, 68, 22 

l गिरिबजं yat शाघ्रमासेदुरंजसा | 

8 Brhadaranyakopanigad I, 7, 3, 

*- Ed. Jarl Charpentier XVIIT, p. 45, 
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He was a contemporary of King Bimbisars of Magadha and 
Pradyota of Avanti, Buddhaghosa! states that there was a 
friendly relation between Pukkusati and Bimbisara in token of 
which he sent an embassy and a letter to him, He also waged 
war with king Pradyota of Avanti and would have inflicted a 
crushing defeat on him had not the Pandavas, who inhabited the 
regions around Sakala in the days of Ptolemy launched an attack 
against him.? Nearer home, the territory of Kashmira formed part 
of the Gandhara Kingdom as we gather from the Gandhara Jataka? 
and the region between the Chenab and the Ravi formerly 
occupied by the Madras, passed under the domination of its 
kings, for we find a tribe named Gandaris (Skt. Gàndhàra) 
living there at the time of Alexander’s invasion, according to 
Strabo.* As already noted, Pukkusati tried conclusions with tho 
Pandavas, who lived in the Punjab and were probably menaced 
by his expansionist policy. He also seems to have acted asa 
bulwark against the expansion of the Achaemenian power in the 
North-West. Nearchus informs us that Cyrus planned an expedi- 
. tion against India through Gedrosia but lost his entire army 
excepting seven men. If we study the political conditions of the 
North-West at the time of Cyrus, we find thatthe only power 
which was more than a match for the Persian monarch was 











! Papaficasidani (Singhalese edition) Vol. IT, p. 982 cited by T. W, 
Rhys Davids: Buddhist India p.28, 

3 Felix Lacote: Essay on Gunüdhya ( English translation by Rev. A. M. 
Tabard) P. 76. 

8 Ed. Fausboll No. 406. 

4 J, W. M’erindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
pp. 444-22, 33, 

5 The Pandavas, the Pandooui mentioned by Ptolemy as settled in the 

Punjab, are the same as the Prarjunakas or Arjundyanas mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta [ H. C. Raychoudhury Political 
History of Ancient India Sth ed. p. 544], According to the Arthaédstra of 
Kautilya, the Janapada of the Prarjunakas ( Prajjinakas) was held in as 
much respect and esteem as Gündháüra. Evidently this Janapada was near 
Güudh&ra [See ArthaSastra IIT, 8, p. 79 प्राज्जूणक गान्वारादीनां च जनपदोपवादा 
व्याख्याता; ], The authority of the ArthaSastra on this point is beyond doubt for 
“its author is also said in the Mahadvarhsatika ( Varhsatthappakdasini) ( P. T. S, 
Vol. I p. I8L) to have been a resident of Gindhara. The proximity of Güándhara 
and tbe Janapada of the Prajjiinakas renders it possible that Pukkusati, while 
embarking on an expansionist polioy, oame into collision with them, 
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Gàndhàra, Hence itis not unlikely that it were the armies of 
Gandhara, which smashed the might of the intending invader, 
But the growth of the Achacmenian power under Cambysis and 
Darius I synchronised with the decline of Gindhara and the irrup- 
tion of many exotic and outlandish elements in the Punjab. 
Darius I conquered Gandhara and annexed it to his empire’. The 
downfall of Gandhara gave an occasion to many foreign 
and indigenous tribes to carve out small states and princi- 
palities for themselves and thus fill the vaccum caused by the 
lapse of political authority. Jean Prayluski has shown that 
shortly before and after the rise of the Achaemanian power, many 
Iranian and Central Asiatic tribes entered into India probably as 
a result of the pressure of imperial authority. These tribes were 
collectively known as “ Báhlikas"?, It appears that in course of 
the movements and migrations of tribes, the Purus settled down 
between the Jhelum and the Ravi in the seats 2f the Kekayas and 
Madras. One of their states lay between she Jhelum and the 
Chenab and the cther between the Chenab and the Ravi. The 
decline of the Achaemenians after Xerxes and the weakening 
of their authority in their Indian satrapies of Gindhara 
and Sind (Sindhu) gave an impetus to ihe new tribes to 
strengthen and consolidate their power in tke territories which 
they had oceupied, Dr. A. V. W. Jackson has held that the 
Achaemenian sway in India lasted up to $30 B.C.? and Dr. S. 
Chattopadhy&ya has shown that Artaxerexea II (404-395 B, C. ) 
maintained intact the Indian empire createc by the genius of 
Darius and his predecessors and that even Darius III (336-330 5.0.) 
excercised authority over it’, These conclusions are based on the 
presence of the Indian soldiers in Persian armies. But we learn 





I Sukumar Sen: old Persian Inscriptions, pp, 93-94 ( Persepolis inscription 
of Darius 4 ). 

2 Jean Przyluski: Un ancien peuple du Penjab: lez udumbaras in Journal 
Asiatique, I920, pp. i-23. 

* Cambridge History of India, Vol.T, p. 84. 

4 Sudhakara Cbattopadhyaya: Therule of the Achaemenids in India in 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 3, (Sept. 949) Pp. I97. See also 
J. M. Unvala: Political and Cultural relations between Iran and India in 
Annals of the Bhandarkar O.R. Institute Vol. XXVIII, pts, 3-4, July-Oot, 947.. 
p. 74, : 
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‘from Panini! and Kautilya? that the Punjab was rampant 
with floating contingents of mercenary soldiers, who lived by 
the profession of arms and lent their services to those kings who 
paid them best. Such contingents of soldiers sought fortune 
under the Achaemenian emperors who promised rich prospects 
to their troops. Hence it is quite implausible to conclude on 
the basis of the presence of such contingents of soldiers in 
Persian armies that Persian rule actually prevailed in India. 
As a matter of fact the decline of Achaemenian power was so 
rapid and thorough that it is erroneous to think that the 
boisterous tribes of the North-West continued to cling to that 
corpse unto the last, * Commenting on the decadence of Persian 
art under the later Achaemenians Prof, Herzfeld observed that 
“Tranian art after Artaxerexes II shows an astoundingly quick 
decline, an unparallelled falJ, to the point that even the mere 
technique was almost entirely lost. Old Persian art was dead 
before Alexander conquered Persia and with the art the whole 
culture died: this complete decay was the cause, the conquest 
was its consequence. The burning of Persepolis by Alexander 
was only the symbolic expression of the fact that the ancient 
East had died. *" Under these circumstances, the presumption of 
Persian rule in India up to the death of Darius III is quite 
baseless as there is absolutely no evidence to show that there 
was any vestige of Persian rule in India after Xerxes. It appears 
that sometime after the defeat of Xerxes in Greece the hold of 
the Achaemenians on the outlying provinces of their empire 


| Panini IV, 3, 9 
आयुधजीविभ्यश्छः पर्वते । 
Ibi (V, 3, 24 
आयुधजीविसद्वाजज्यद्वाहकिप्वबाहाणराजन्यात्‌ | 
3 Arthaśūstra XI, |. . 
काम्मोजसुराएश्वत्रियश्रेण्यादयों वाताशखोपजीविनः । 
lbid TI, 35 
` समाहा चतुर्था जनपदं विभज्य ... ... ... nu परिह्रकमायु- 
धीयं ,.. ... vee निबन्धयेत्‌ । 
3 For a like view see: R.C. Mazumdar: Achaemenian Rule in India in 


Indian Historical Quarterly Vol. XXV, No. 3, Sept. 949, p. 53, et. seq. 
‘ E. Herzfeld: Iran in the Ancient East p. 274, 
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began to weaken. Dr, D, R. Bhandarkar held on the basis of a 
passage inthe Harsacarita of Banabhatta and the commentary 
of Samkarárya thereon, that Kakavarna, son of. Shishunüga, 
king of Magadha, who inherited from his fa:her the empire of 
the whole of Northern India except the Punjab and Rajputana, 
invaded the Punjab and conquering up to the confines of the 
Achaemenian empire, inflicted a defeat on the Persian satrap of 
: Gandhara, But this invasion could not have any lasting effect 
for as Bana and Samkardrya suggest, Kak&varna was allured 
by the Yavanas, by which term they mean the Persians, as 
Dr. Bhandarkar has shown, to the vicinity of a place named 
Nagar and assassinated with a dagged thrust in his neck. 
[ D. R. Bhandarkar Notes on Ancient History of India in Indian 
Culture Vol. I p. ३१. ]. This conjecture may not be historically 
true but the fact that the Achaemenian power was waning after 
Xerres admits of no doubt. Almost at that time the Indian 
provinces threw off the yoke of the Persians and the tribes and 
peoples who had crowded the Punjab in the centuries gone by set 
up their autonomous states. In this period of sonflict and turmoil 
the Purus pursued an imperialist policy and struck their blows at 
the neighbouring states, We learn from Greek sources that the 
Elder Poros! who ruled between the Jhelum and the Chenab was 
feared and envied in the surrounding areas. Taxiles, the ruler of 
Taksasild, was his old enemy; Abhisares, his powerful ally was 
sceptical of his friendship as was manifest from his indecisive 
policy at the battle of the Jhelum; his own family-member, who 
ruled between the Chensb and the Ravi was ready to welcome 8 
foreign invader in order to put an end to his greatness and 
prosperity ; further south, the Kshudrakas and the Malavas had 





i Dr. H. C Seth has suggested that the personal name of the Elder Poros 
was Devapi on the basis of the following passages o? the Puranas, Vignu- 
purüna IV, 24, 45 M ura " , 
देवापिः पोरवो राजा मरुश्चेक्ष्याकर्वशज: | 
महायोगबलोपेतो कलापग्रामसंश्रयों। 

Bhiigavata Purana XII, 2, 37 PAS प 
दवाप$ शतनाभ्राता मरुश्वक्ष्वाकुषश्जः | 
कलापग्राम आसाते महायोग्बलान्विती ॥ 
Vayu Purana ch. 99, verse 407 heads yes 
देवापिः पोरवो राजा इ्ताकाश्चेव य॑ मरुः । 
AACN कलापम्राममादिथितः ॥ 
` Dr. Seth identifies Devapi Paurava with Poros and Mara Aiksvikava with 
Candra Gupta Maurya, see his चन्द्रयप्त मौर्य्य ओर एलेग्नेण्डर की भारत में पराजय 
(in Hindi) pp. 66-69. But this is only a conjecture. : 
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just repulsed his attack and armed themselves to the teéth to 
guard théir indépendenee, But the power of Poros was steadily 
increasing and his destiny as a gréat monarch of India was fast 
unfolding itself, 
IV 
The Relations of Pores and Darius III 

Poros had developed so much power that the Achaemenian- 
emperor of Iran approached him for assistance in times of need. 
We learn from Greek, Syriac and Persian sources that Darius IIT 
Codomannus sought the help of Poros against Alexander the Great. 
According to the JPseudo-Kallisihenes and its Syriac version, 
Darius invited Poros to meet him with an army at the Caspian 
Gates and promised him half the spoil and Alexander’s horse 
Boukephalas', But Firdausi in his Shah- Nümüh gives a slightly 
different version of this episode. He says that in course of his 
flight after his defeat (at Arbela) Darius wrote a letter to 
Alexander in which he set forth his terms of peace with him. 
Alexander’s response to this offer was very favourable but in the 
meantime -Darius was struck with remorse st the thought of 
suriendering himself at the feet of a foreign invader and leading a 
life of an humble vassal. Hence he made another attempt to resist 


and repel Alexander and wrote a letter to Poros ( Fur? inthe Arabic 
and Persian Version) requesting him for succour and promising 
him a rich return’. 


३3. Pseudo-Kallisthenes ed. C, Müller Vol. II, p. 9. 
The History of Alexander the Great being the Syriac version of the Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes edited & translated by Ernest A. Wallis Budge IT, p, i4. 
3 In the Arabio soript the letter ‘p’ is written as ‘f’ 
3 Shah Namüh edited by Turner Macan Vol, IIT, p. 279, 
cht y&var nabudash zanazdik-o-dür | 
yaki nāmäh banavisht nazdik-i-Fir il 
Pur az labah va sir dasti-o-dard i 
nakhist-üfrifi bar jahāñdār kard ॥ 
Digar guft k’ai mehtar-i-hindavài i 
Khirdmand-o-dàn8 va roshan-ravafi il 
Haman kih nizd-i-tu mad khabr i 
Kih mars ohah amad za-akhtar basr ii 


( continued on the following page ) 
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This letter shows that Darius had a high opinion of Poros and ` 
pinned much hope on his assistance. In the dark hour of distress’ 
the prospect of the help of this Indian ally was the only ray of 
hope for the Achaemenian emperor, Poros made an immediate 
response to the request of Darius and sent his elephant corps to 
him. But Alexander came to know the arrangements of Darius 
and swooped down onhis worsted rival with great force and 
alaerity!. Darius collected. the remnants of his broken army and 





( continued from the previous page : 
Sikandar bayavurd lashkar za-rüm | 
nah barmand mä ra nah 89580 bum i 
nah pevand-o-farzand-o-takht-o-kulàh | 
nah dihaim shahi nah ganj-o-sip&h i 
Gariduf kih bashi mers yàrmand | 
Kih az kheshtan baz daram gazand il 
Farastamt chandai gohrha za-ganj | 
Kazai pas nah bini tū az ganj ranj it 
Hamas dar jahaii niz nami shavi | 
Ba-nizd-i-bazurgafi garàml shavi |! 


For English translation see the Shah-Nümü of Firdausi by Arthur George 
Warner and Edmond Warner Vol, VI, p. 87. 
* As there was no one far or near to help, ° 
He wrote to Für a humble, flattering letter 
. In deep distress and, having first of all 
Praised God, said; * Ruler of the men of Hind, 
Thou man of wisdom, rede, and ardent soul ! 
Thou surely must have heard of my misfortuna ; 
Sikander hath led forth a host from Rum ; 
No corps or settlements or kin or children, 
Or crown or throne or royal diadem, 
Or treasury or host are left to us. 
Now if thou wilt help me to keep away | 
Destruction from myself I will despatch 
So many gems to thee out of my treasures ' 
That never shalt thou need to toil for more 
Moreover, thou shalt be renowned on earth 
And held in honour by the great, " 
\ Shah Namah ed, Macan Vol. III, p. 7280 2 

chu Iskandar āgāh shud zan-i-sukhan i 

Kih darabi dara chah afgand ban ॥ 

Bafarmud ta bar-kashidand n'a | 

Bar-amad ghaukaus-o-hindi dara 

Bayavurd az igtakhr chandāñ sipah | 

Kih khurshid bar-charkh gum -kard rah | 


( continued on the following page ) 
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_ tried to withstand the attack of Alexander. But his troops had no 
_heart to fight with the buoyant hosts of Alexander. Hence many of 
his chiefs deserted him and sided with theeremy! Only three 
hundred cavaliers? followed the king in his flight but finding 
him a broken reed to lean upon his ministers assassinated him 5 





( continued from the previous page ) 
Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 53. “ Sikander. 
On hearing what Dara, son of Darab, ; 
Had dcne, bade blow the trumpet. There arose 
The din of kettledrum and Indian bell. 
Sikander from Istakhr led forth suoh powers 
That sol was lost in heaven". —— 
, Shah Namah ed. Macan Vol. III, p. 280 
s chü dara bayavurd lashkar barah | 
sipahi nah bar-ürzu razm-khvüh ॥ 


Shakistáh dil va gasht&h az razm sir | 
Sar-bakht-i-iriniàü gashtah zir n 
Nayavikhtand hich bā-rūmiāñ | 

cht rubah shud 4% narrah sher-i-ziyàfi i 
Garafi mayagafi zinh&ri shudand i 
za-arj-i-bazurgi bakhvüri shudand i 


Warners’ translation Vol, VI, p.5l: : “ When Dara 
Led forth his ttoops - no army bent on strife 
But broken hearted & grown sick of war- 
The fortunes of the Iranians drooped its head. 
They closed not with the Rümans hand to hand; 
They were the fox, the Rümans were the lion, 
And all the chiefs asked quatter, having come 
Down from their pride to deep humility, " 
? Shüh-Namüh ed. Macan Vol, III, p. 280 
chu dara chunait did bar-gasht r'ū i 
Garizüü hami raft bah'à h'u iu 
Baraftand bashah sagad sawar . 
Az-iraii bar-āñkas kih bud nàmdàr i 
Warners’ translation Vol. VI, p. 5L - . . है 
“ Dara saw, turned away, and fled lamenting . 
With him there went three hundred cavaliers 
The noblest of Iran. ” i प 
® Shah-~Namah ed. Macan Vol. TIT, p. i280 
cht shab tirah gasht az hawii bad khast ıı 
yake dashnah ba-giraft Janusayar i 
ba-zü barbaru sin&h-i-shahryür || 
Nagūñ shud sarnümbardàr shah C` | 
Vazü baz gashtand yaksu sipah i! 
( continued on the following page ) 
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and went over to the side of Alexander. Meanwhile, the elephant 
corps of Poros also arrived but if was too late.’ The emperor 
who had staked his all in the expectation of this aid was no 
more, - 

In order to examine the corfectness of the account of 
Firdausi, it is necessary to refer to the history of Darius III as 
we know it from reliable sources. Darius fought three battles 
with Alexander: the first on the banks of the river Granikos in 
334 B. C. the second at Issos in 333 B. C, and the third at 
Gangamela and Arbela in 330 B, ©. In all these battles the vast 
armies led by Darius crumbled before tte onslaughts of the 
Macedonian forces and he took to flight in panic and confusion. 
At Issos when his cavalry on the extreme right was just on the 
verge of victory, his flight from the battle-field broke the morale 
of his forces and resulted in his crushing defeat, Likewise, at 
Gangamela, just as his cavalry on the right side broke the ranks 
of Parmenion and burst through the gaps to capture the enemy’s 


( continued from the previous page ) 
Warners’ translation Vol, VI, p. 52 
* Night gloomed, a storm arose, Janusiyar 
Laid hand upon a dagger, stabbed the king 
Upon the breast, that famed head reached its fall, 
And then the troops deserted, one and all.” 
१ Vide the following excerpt from the letter of Poros to Sikander. 
Shüh-Nümüh ed. Macan Vol. III, p. i305. 
Badaiigah kih dard mera yar khvast | 
Dil-o-bakht bavi nadidaim rast ti 
Hami zindah pilaf farastadmash | 
Hamidiii bayari zubáfi didmash t 
Chit bar-dast aii bandáh bar-kashtah shud t 
Sar-i-bakht iraniai gashtah shud tt 
Za-dárà chu ra-i-zamifi pak shud ! 
Tira zahr barind'ah tiryak shud ti 
Warners’ translation Voi, VI, p. 72. 
* When Dara asked help, 
And I perceived his heart & fortune failing, 
I sent him mighty elephants and gave him 
Words of encouragement. When he was slain 
By that slave's hand the Iranians’ fortune fall, 
And when earth's face was franchised from Dara 
That trenchent bane became thine antidote ” 
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baggage, his sudden flight gave the signal of his defeat. Firdausi 
gives a correct account of these three battles. He states that the 
first two battles were fought on the Western side of the Euphrates, 
that Darius flew from the battle-fields, just when the issue of 
war hang in balance, that his flights spread such panic in his 
troops that they either flew or went over tothe enemy and that 
Alexander treated the conquered country with great courtesy and 
considerateness. He thus avoids the error of the Syriac tradition 
that there was only one battle between Darius and Alexander, ' 
and steers clear of the confusion of the Arabic historian Hisham 
bin Mohammad who, as quoted by Tabari, remarks that they 
fought for one year in Mesopotamia.” Firdausi is also correct 
in regard to the murder of Darius at the hands of his ministers. 
He again escapes the fallacy of the Arabic writers that the 
murder of Darius was encompassed with the connivance of 
Alexander.? Hence it is olear that Firdausi’s account of 
Darius III rests on a better tradition than that of the Syriac and 
Arabio writings and his treatment of the episode of the request 
of Darius to Poros for military assistance, which accords well 
with the Syriac and even the Greek works cannot be rejected as 
merely fictitious. 

Greek writers inform us that after the battle of Gangamela, ’ 
Darius was making efforts to raise another army. When 
Alexander had captured Babylon, Sousa and Persepolis and was 
marching against the Mardians, he came to know of the efforts 
that Darius was making at Ecbatana (Hamadan) to fight once 
more with him. Hence he lost no time in moving against him 
to nip his efforts in the bud. But Darius was completely cowed 
down and fled towards Baktra to get protection under his kinsman 
Bessos, Firdausi states that he fought a battle with Alexander 
but was routed. While giving this information, Greek writers 
omit to mention as to what efforts Darius was making &o collect 
fresh troops, Three times his armies had bore the brunt of the 
attacks of the Macedonians. His officers and. generals were 


. ! Ernest A, Wallis Budge: The history of Alexander the Great being the 
Sysiac version of the Pseudo-Kallisthenes II, 9. 

* 'T.Noldeke: Bettrage zur Geschichte des Alexander romans p. 42. 

3 Ibid, p.44-50. 
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killed or ‘dispersed and their morale was completely crushed. 
Hence it is unlikely that Darius was dreaming of getting victory 
over his truimphant rival, who had routed him on three occasions, 
by means of his broken and disspirited followers. He had some 
other source of help which infused some hope of success in his 
mind. Considering the political cond‘tions of Asia at that time 
we do not find any king other than Poros who could effectively 
assist the fallen monarch of Iran against a formidable invader. 
Therefore, it suits the context of events that Darius sought the 
assistance of the Poros and he readily agreec to give it, 
y 
The Indian Invasion of Alexander and the 
attitude of Poros towards it 


As the forces of Poros could not resch Darius betimes and 
Alexander overtook him before he was able to put up an. effective 
resistance, the fate of the Achaemenian empire was sealed. The 
murder of Darius removed the symbol of the imperial authority 
and the Greek conqueror felt entitled to wrest the sceptre of the 
Achaemenians from the usurper Bessos, After achieving this end 
Alexander thought of invading India, the North Western parts of 
which constituted the richest satrapies of the Persian empire. 
The fact that th» Indian contingents of troops fought on the side 
of Darius and especially that Poros tried to help him by sending 
his elephant corps, might have chagrined Alexander and led 
him fo invade India and defeat her warlike peoples, The 
peoples living in the North-Western parts of India, as seen above, 
had thrown away the yoke of the Persians much before the advent 
of Alexander. Poros was also on a look-out for some opportunity 

‘to conquer them, as his enmity with Taxiles shows. But they 
proved a hard nut to crack, When Alexander marched against 
them Poros chuckled at the prospect of their annihilation and 
felt confident that he would repel Alexander, should he enter his 
territory after defeating them. Hence he kept silent when 
Alexander struggled with these peoples but mobilized his resources 
to guard against a possible attack from him. Alexander defeated 
the Astakenoi ( Hastikayanas ) whose chief Astes - ( Hastin ) and 
Astakaraja ruled at Puskalavati, the capital of western Gandhara, 


Poros । f i आए 


reduced the Assakenoi (Asivakayanas) who offered him a stiff resi- 
stance, stormed the independent citadels of Bazira, Ora and Aronos 
the people of which fought him to the last, entered Taxila ( l'aksha- 
shila ) the metropolis of Southern Gandhara, whose king hugged 
him as a great support against Poros, Meanwhile, Poros was mak- 
ing brisk preparations to accord a warlike welcome to the advanc- 
ing invader asis manifest from the arrangements of battle made 

by him. f 

VI 
The Battle of the Jhelum between Alexander 
and Poros B. ©. 326) | 


. From Taxila Alexander sent an envoy named Cleochares to 
Poros to demand tribute from him and ask him to come to meet 
him on the frontiers of his kingdom?, Poros replied to this 
ultimatum in a stern and provocative tone and promised to meet 
him at the appointed place in arms. The correspondence that 
passed between these two monarchs has been given in detail in 
the Shah- Namah’. This left no alternative to Alexander but to 
march aganist Poros. He also learnt that the King of Abhisara, 
who had sent him envoys, was advancing with an army for the 
help of Poros, Hence he made haste in order to prevent Abhisares 
from meeting with Poros, He took the lower route, which proceed- 
ed with an inclination to the south, to Dundhial and thence by 


|l Arrian states that the battle of the Jhelum was fought in the month of 
Mounychion i.e, between the 4860७॥ of April and i8th of May 326 B. ©. and 
E. R, Bevan accepts this view [ Camb. Hist. India Vol. I pp. 387-868 ]. But at 
another place Arrian observes that at the time of the battle the rivers were 
swollen, "for the sun is then wont to turn towards the summer topic", Thus, 
he makes the battle take place after the solstice of June 2ist. Strabo states 
that the rains had set in. In India it usually happens towards the end of 
June, The description of the river and the weather clearly suggests that the 
rainy season had come, Under these circumstanoes, there is much to be said 
in favour of V. A. Smith's view that the battle was fought in July. [ Early 
History of India 3rd edition p. 85£]. But the matter is unsettled, All we can 
Say with certainty is that the battle was fought between May and July. 

2 Curtius in J. W. M'erindle: The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great p. 203. ( Henoeforth, this work will be referred to as “ Invasion" for 
brevity's sake ). 

See also Shah-Nümaüh ed, Macan Vol. III, p, 304, 

8 Shüh-Namalh ed, Macan Yol. III, pp. 304-5. 
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Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur, as we gather from the account of 
Strabo (XV, I, 32 ) and encamped on a siz-mile long expanse on 
the bank of the Jhelum from Shah-Kabir, 2 miles to the North- 
east of Jalalpur to Syadpur!, four miles to the west-south- 
west of it. In the way he had an encounter with Spitaces or 
Pittacus, the governor of the territory in which the battle was 
fought[ Arrian “ Invasion” p. I07]. He sought to stem the 
advance of Alexander at the instance of Porcs. But he could not 
withstand the onset of the Macedonian forces and had to fall back 
and join the main army of Poros. In the battle he was killed 
[ Polyaenois IV, 5, 2 ]. 


On the other side of the Jhelum was the vast army of Poros, 
It was the rainy season &nd the river had swelled to immense 
proportions? Hence it was very difficult for Alexander to cross 
over to the other side, for the armies of Poros were there to 
pounce upon him and frustrate bis attempt at landing. 


Small bodies of soldiers, however, used toswim to the rocky 
islands in the middle of the river with their weapons on their heads 
and fight there with the soldiers of the other side, while the rest 
of the toops gazed at their duals from the banks and judged the 
issue of the struggle from them. One day a party of bold youths 
led by two adventurous chiefs Symmachus ard Nicanor swam to 
an island occupied by the Indians and wrought havos in their 
ranks. But fresh reinforcements arrived from the bank and 
hemmed them on all sides. Most of them were killed in 
the rain of missiles that poured from all sides and such as escaped 
were swept by the fast current or swallowed by the whirring 
eddies ê. Such incidents resulted in the alternation of joy and 
grief in the hearts of the belligerents. 


| Sie Alexander Cunningham : Geography of Ancient India pp. I57-J79, 
Y. A. Smith, on the other haud, holds that the site of the battle is represented 
by the modern town of Jhelum, [ Early History of India 3rd edition p. 78 ]. 
E. R. Bevan holds that a point in favour of Jhelum is that it is higher up and 
Alexander seenis to have kept close to the hills, [ Camb. Hist. India Vol. I 
p.36l]. Ara matter of fact it is impossible to ascertain the site of the 
battle with precision with our defective documents, 

3 Qurtius: “ Invasion " p. 206. 

Arrian: * Invasion " p. 95, 
3 Curtius: “ Invasion " p. 205. 
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- Many days passed in this state of suspense, The banks of the 
Jhelum were covered with horse and foot, echoed with the cries 
of war-slogans and were made picturesque by towering -elephants 
and sparkling chariots. - Each side was extremely cautious of the 
other; The Greeks were on a look-out to steal & passage across 

- the river and the Indians were bent on: checking their landing by 
‘swooping upon them. Hence each side had spread the chains of 
sentinels to keep a strict eye on the movements of the forces of 
the other and communicate. the news and orders, that. were 
frequently passed. The Greeks made several shows of crossing 
the river but when the Indians assembled on the opposite positions 
to stop their landing, they. gave -up the attempt and-dispersed. 
"With these feintes they induced a belief in the minds of the 
Indians that they were-not serious about crossing the river. In 
Gourse of time the Indians relaxed their vigilance 


Meanwhile, Alexander found a suitable place for crossing the 
river 50 stadia (about I7 miles) away from his oamp. There 
the river made 8 remarkable bend and from its bank rose & bluff 
densely covered with trees, Near this bluff was a deep ravine 
which served to screen the cavalry and the infantry. This place 
is, according to Cunningham indentical with the bed of the 
Kandar Nala to the north of Jalalpur, Facing this bluff was an 
untrodden island overspread with dense forest. Alexander moved 
thither with his dtmy, 3,000 men according to Arrian, and prepare 
ed.the galleys and hides for crossing the river. In order to divert 
-the attention of the Indians at another point, he ordered Attlos, 
«who resembled him in shape and appearance, to make a show of 
guarding the bank without any intention of crossing the river 
„ånd asked Krateros to remain on that side till he had crossed the 
river and engaged the elephants of Poros in war, which terrified 
the horses by their roars and forms and impeded their orderly 
landing. He also left another body of troops with Meleager at a 
point half-way between the camp and the place of embarkation. 


It was a stormy night. The heavens were thundering, rain 

was pouring and a blizzard was howling. In that dismal hour 

.the daring leader of tha Macedonians ordered his troops to cross 

the roaring river. The howl of the blizzard drowned the rattle of the 
28 Į Annals, B. O. R, L.] 
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number. The menace of the elephants led some later writers 
to invent the myth of iron steeds which Alexander made to 
counteract their attack, ! The numbers of Alexander's army were 
not very far more or lass from those of ths army of Poros. He had 
no elephant corps but had a numerical superiority in cavalry 
{ Camb. Hist, India Vol. I, p. 364 J]. A force of 5000 Indians com- 
manded by Taxiles was also with him. [ Arrian: “ Invasion "' 
p.93] “Poros took some time to draw his armies on the 
battle-field and was attacked by the enemy just when he 
was finishing his arrangements. He placed his elephants in 
the front at the intervals of 33%§ yards according to Arrian? 
and 50 yards according to Polyainos and drew his infantry 
behind them in a compact line which protruded to fill the 
gaps between the towering beasts, On each end of the array 
he posted his cavalry and in front of it his chariots, Alexander 
adopted a simple and handy plan of operations, He divided 
his cavalry into two units, one he took under his own command 
to attack the left wing of Poros and the other under Koinos, he 
kept to his right * to fallon the rear of the enemy’s cavalry as it 
moved from the right to meet his attack on the left, As for the 
-phalanx he ordered it to wait till he had thzown the Indian ranks 
into confusion by the cavalry:charges. Thus Alexander completed 
his arrangements very brisky and was the first to launch a fierce 


od ene 


V Shah Namah ed. Macan Vol. ILI, p, 308. 


Ba-asp va ba-naft atish andar zadand i 
Hamüh lashkar-i-Fuür bar-sar-zadand ii 
Az ütish bar-afrokht naft-i-siyBh | - 
ba-junbid az&& k~ahanif bud sipah W ` 
Warners’ translation, Vol, VI, p.46. 
“ They lit the naptha in the steeds; 
Fúr’s troops were in dismay. The naphtha blazed ; 

Tür's troops recoiled, because those steeds were iron ", 

3 Arrian: “ Invasion” p. 03. 

3 Polyninos:: " Invasion " p. 346. 

i Droysen, Thirwall and Moberly held that Koinos was ordered to station 
himself opposite the enemy's right. [ Moberly: Alexander in tne Punjab, 
p. 6L]. But Kichly and Rüstow in their History af tke Greek military system 
point out that Koinos was placed at the extreme right wing of the Greek 


forges. Had he been detached to oppose the right wing of Poros he would 
have been too far from the operations 
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attack on the left wing of Poros with an advance squadron of 000 
mounted archers under Tauron ', Seeing this the Indian cavairy 
on the right wing galloped to resist the onslaught of the Greeks 
As they moved to the left Koinos pounced on their rear actording 
to the preconceived plan. Caught between the two’ attacks thé 
Indian cavalry hastily broke into two sections, one facing the 
attack in the front and the other resisting the charge in the rear. 
While they were busy changing their lines, Alexander fell upon 
them and threw them in utter confusion. Koinos also battered 


vehemently on the rear and the Indian cavalry took refuge behind 
the elephants 


Meanwhile, Poros made a dashing. charge on, the enemy with 
his elephants. His original plan was to move under cover of his 
elephants, first to frighten the enamy with the fiery assaults of 
these beasts and then to make a heavy carnage of them with the 
compact ranks of the infantry. This plan was analogous to the 
modern method of moving the infantry under cover of tank-fire, 
But the hasty attack of Alexander had somewhat upset his plan by 
routing the cavalry. Yet he strained his nerves to launch. the 
elephant -attack .betimes. As the drivers goaded the furious 
animals towards the enemy, the infantry-followed closely on their 
footsteps.. The elephants frightened the horses by loud trumpeting 
and trampled the regiments of the phalanx under their massive 
feet, They crushed. the armours and bones of the soldiers and 
gored them through and through with their tusks. Usually they 
lifted the soldiers in their trunks and dashed them violently to 
the ground?, Sometimes, they grasped the men, arms and all 








| Justin ( "Invasion" pp.322-3:3) states that Poros was the first to attack 
the Macedonians and he demanced from th.m their king. This statement 
‘is incorrect beóause it is unsupported by other authorities. Curtius (“Invasion 
p. 207 ) writes that when the news of. Alexander's landing reached him he 
. thought that Abhisares came to his help. He became’corscious of the real 
situation only when the the routed soldiers of the party cf his son gave the 
full report to him, Arrian ( Invasion p. 02) says that he was in a ‘dilemma 
because Krateros appeared to be undertaking the passage on the opposite 
side. But at last he decided to find a flat field and draw his forces on it. 
All this took much time. It appears that he was just completing his arrange 
ments when the enemy began the action. Diodoros clearly says that the 
Macedonian cavalry began the action [ * Invasion” p. 275 ]. 
2 Diodoros: “ Invasion” p. 275. 
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But’Alexander was so solicitous and'desirous of peace with Poros 
hat instead of-feeling slighted by the disrespect shown for his 
énvoy be sent messenger after messenger to, Poros and at last 
commissioned Meroes to persuade him to come to terms with 
him.! This person Meroes is described as an Indian and a friend 
of Poros. Ha brought his influence to bear on Poros and madé 
him ready to meet Alexander. ‘I have identified Meroes with 
Candra. Gupta Maurya and shown that he had entered into 
an alliance with Alexander for the invasion of Magadha and was 
keenly desirous of fostering friendship between him and Poros 
so that his plan may not fizzle out. When he found Alexander 

nable to overcome Poros;‘he felt thát' his programme had come 
to a standstill, -Héncé he ‘went to persuade Poros to make 
friends with Alexander.- Poros agreed to the proposal of Meroes 
and entered into: & treaty of peace with Alexander at his 
instance. 

Greek writers tried to throw a veil on the issue of the battle 
of the Jhelum. Justin’ and Plutarch hold that Poros was taken 
prisoner. af the end and V.-A. Smith takes the same- view; è 
Diodoros suggests that he fell into the hands of Alexander who 
‘gave him to the Indians tobe cured of his wounds;* Curtius 
observes that when the elephant of Poros was stabbed to death 
and he was placed on a waggon in the shower of missiles, Alexander 
was struck by his valour and made a gesture of peace to him.5 
"Arrian says that as Poros was retiring from the field of battle 
Alexander perceived that he was a great man and valiant in fight 
and was anxious to save his life and for this purpose sent him the 
messengers of place referred to above. The Ethiopie and Syriac 
texts, including the Shah-Nümüh of Firdausi state.that Poros was 
killed inthe dual that took place between him and Alexander 
after the cessation of hostilities. This statement is manifestly 
wrong and seems to be Lased on a misunderstanding of facts. Jf 





i Arrian: “ Invasion " p. 08, 

? Seemy paper New Light on the Relations of Candra Gupta Maurya 
with Alexander the Great to be published in the Bharatiya Vidya ( Bombay ), 

8 Justin: “ Invasion’ p. 323; Plutarch: " Invasion” p. 208, V. A, Smith: 
The Oxford History of India, p. 63. 

* Diodoros: " Invasion" p. 276. 

5 Curtius: ५ Invasion " p. Rl3, Arrian: " Invasion" p, i08, 
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is well-known that a son of Poros, who was also called Poros fell 
in the initial skirmish that took place at the time of the landing 
of Alexander on the right bank of the Jhelum and it is also a fact 
that Poros was assassinated not long after the departure of 
Alexander from India atthe instance of Canakya and Candra- 
gupta as we shall presently see, "These facts seem to have given 
birth to the legend of the death of Poros at the hands of 
Alexander in course of a dual, which lies at the basis of the 
Ethiopic and Syriac traditions. 


All Greek authorities concur that Poros was reinstated in his 
state and that the territories conquered by Alexander in India 
were added to his dominioms. This sounds strange and incredible 
that a victor gave his own conquered territory to a defeated 
enemy instead of annexing his dominions to his own state. 
History affords no parallel to this event in the light of which 
we may jadge howfar it is believable. All that we know about 
the treatment that is meted out by a victorious king to his 
vanquished rival goes against the reality of this event. It is 
said that Alexander wanted to make friends with Poros in 
consideration of the valour displayed by him on the field of 
battle,! This remark scarcely applies to a person who got such 
a gallant fighter as Bessos whipped, mutilated and executed, who 
flung a lance at Kleitos who was the brother of his nurse and 
the saviour of his lifé in the battle of the Granikos, simply 
because he praised his father Philip on an occasion, who ordered 
his most trusted generals Parmenion and his son to be put to 
death on account of a flimsy rumour of conspiracy, who imprison- 
ed and tortured to death Kallisthenes, the nephew of his 
preceptor Aristotle, because he made an unsavoury comment on 
his adoption of oriental manners, who made a wholesale massacre 
of the fugitives from Massaga, whom he had promised shelter 
and safety, in the dead of night, who put innocent men, women 
and children to death in course of his homeward expedition 
through lower Punjab and Sindh and who burnt Persepolis and 
destroyed many cities of his defeated enemies like Sangala, 











Y Cicero in Lis Pro- Marcello and Seneca in his de clementia praise 
Alexander in the highest terms for his magnanimous behaviour towards Poros, 
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In fact, Alexander’s heart was full of such pugnacicus 
‘vindictiveness and unbridled impulsiveness that he brooked no 
affront or resistance and went all-out to eliminate everyone 
that came in his way. Hence it passes comprehension that he 
was so lenient towards his most redoubtable enemy who 
inflicted a heavy loss' on him, as to add to his power and 
prestige, even after defeating him with great difficulty. What 
was then the issue of the battle? 


Old historians like V..A. Smith? agree with the Greek writers 
that Alexander was vietorions in the battle of the Jhelum and some 
. Indian scholars like H. C. Seth è hold that it was Poros who won 
the battle. S. Chattopadhyaya* has shown that the war was evi” 
dently a drawn, game and Poros was able to maintain his own 
position and that it is doubiful if Alexander advanced beyond the 
Jhelum.. All that we know of the battle of the Jhelum leads us 
. to the conclusion ‘that this battle was not fought to a finish. 
. When Poros retired from the battle field to rally as much forces 
` as remained on the battle-field and led a desperste elephant 
eharge on the Greek armies, Alexander thought discretion to be 
_ the better part of valour and opened the overtures of peace with 
him, Likewise, Poros was prevailed upon by his friend Meroes 
or Candra Gupta Maurya to come to terms with Alexander and 
make him an instrument of invading Magadha. Therefore both 
the belligerents patched up an honourable peace before the out- 
“come of the battle was precisely known. 








Jl Arrian states that on Alexanders’ side there fell 80 of the infantry, who 
` took part in the first attack ]0 of the horse-archers who began the action, 
20 of the companion cavalry and 200 of the other cavalry. Diodoros gives a 
bigger figure of the losses of Alexander. He saysthat 280 horsemen and 700 
foot soldiers fell on Alexander's side. But the description of the battle given 
by them shows that the oasualities on his side were much more than mentioned 
by these writers and that they deliberately belittled the losses of their hero 
and.exaggerated those of his antagonist, ( For alike view see Cambridge 
Ancient History Vol, IV, p. 409 ). 

3 The Oxford History of India p. 63. 

2 Was Poros the Victor of the battle of Jhelum ? Proceedings of the Second 

Indian History Congress 3938, 

i * The rule of the Achaemenids in India, Indian Historical Quarterly 
“अज, XXV, No. 3, p. 20l, 
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VII 
The Friendship of Alexander and Poros and the 
Subjugation of the States of the Punjab 
by them 

The treaty of Alexander with Poros strengthened the anbi- 
magadha movement that was lanuched by Canakya and Candra- 
Gupta in the Punjab. Henceforth the aim of Alexander and Poros 
was to liquidate the small states of the Punjab and then to advance 
against Magadha. Therefore, Alexander stayed in the dominion 
of Poros for thirty days to recruit his troops’ and then proceeded 
to reduce the'states of the Kashmir valley. He defeated the 
Glausai or Glaukanikai and received the submission of the 
king of Abhisára, This king was following a policy of running 
with the hare and hunting with the hound from the outset. First, 
he went to the help of the Ashvakes but when they were defeatod 
by Alexander seni an embassy tohim at Taxila. Meanwhile, 
learning that his colleague Poros was preparing himself for war 
with the Macedonian invader, he thought of joining him with an 
army. But again he tarried, probably, in wait of the outcome of 
the battle ofthe Jhelum and arrived too lats to his assistance.” 
When the treaty of Alexander and Poros was concluded he sent 
another embassy to the former offering his submission. According 
to Arrian? he pretended illness to conceal his vacillation. Thus 
the states of Kashmira accepted the vassalage of Alexander and 
hence of Poros, 

Alexander, then, advanced towards the interior of India, 
" In fact, the battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the 
Macedonians and made them very unwilling to advance further 
into India.”* But Poros promised him full assistance and 
himself went up to the Chenab with him. From there he 
returned to his capital to recruit a large army and organise his 
elepbant corps for his help. . l ` 

Alexander easily occupied the territory between the Chenab 





! Diodoros: “ Invasion” p. 277, 

3 Diodoros : “ Invasion " p. 278. 

3 Arrian: “ Invasion " p. i29. : 

* Plutarch: “ Invasion " p. 339, 5 Arrian: " Invasion" p.il3, 
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younger Poros who was the nephew of the Elder Poros. The rela- 
tions between these two scions of the same family weré far from 
good. Hence when Alexander marched against the Elder Poros the 
younger Pozos was glad at the prospect of his rivals defeat and 
sent envoys to the invader offering to surrender his person and 
country to him. But when Alexander made friends with the 
Elder Poros and enhanced his power and prestige, he was over- 
come with the fear of his namesake, ! and fled from his dominions 
to Magadha for refuge.” Alexander took possession of his 
territories and handed them over to the Elder Poros, 

After crossing the Ravi and receiving the submission of the 
Adraistai, Alexander marched against the Kathaians, who were 
determined to offer a stiff resistance to the invading armies, 
The defenders had made great preparations of war in their 
capital Sangala, which was situated either near Fathgarh in the 
Gurdaspur district or near Jandiala to the east of Amritsar, 
They had drawn up their forces behind three rows of waggons 
which formed, a kind of Sakstavyüha, Alexander had to contend 
with tremendous odds in the battle, which followed with the 
Kathaians, but Poros arrived at the eleventh hour with his army 
and elephants* and turned the scales of war in favour of Alexander, 
He sent Poros with his own forces to the cities which had sub- 
mitted to introduce garrisons within them and bimself advanced 
to the river Beas ( Hyphasis).? His object was to make his rear 
secure and he thought none better than Poros to accomplish this 
task. Poros finished this work soon and joined Alexander on the 
Beas, where his troops were alarmed by the reports of the strength 
of the people living beyond the Ganges and he sought their 
confirmation from Poros, who testified to their correctness but 
emphasized the unpopularity of Nanda kings, which was their 
weakest point. Butthe armies of Alexander totally refused to 
advance forward and he was forced to retrace his steps. First 
he went to the capital of Poros and there conferred the sovereignty 
of the territories conquered by kim in India on Poros in the 





! Arrian: “ Invasion” p. l4. 3 Diodoros“ Invasion” p. 279, 
* Cambridge History of India Vol. I, p, 37, 

* Arrian: “ Invasion " p,ii9. 5 Arrian: '* Invasion " p. ]20, 

$ Diodoros: ' Invasion " p, 282; Curtius: “ Invasion " p. 222. 
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presence of the Companions and the ambassadors.! Then, he set sail 
down the Indus and marching through lower Punjab, Sindha and 
the Gedrosian desert crossed back the frontiers of India, 


Vill 


The Aftermath of Alexander’s Indian Invasion and 
the Alliance of Poros and Candra Gupta 
Maurya 


Meanwhile, a terrible storm was brewing inthe Punjab, The 
Brahmanas had launched a crusade against Greek rule? the 
worsted tribes and peoples were smarting under foreign domina- 
iion; the clans and corps of mercenary soldiers were thrown out 
of employment as a result of the extinction of small states and the 
establishmert of paramount authority over them and the people, 
as a whole, were conscions of the need of a stable government, 
strong enough to withstand foreign invasions and internal disrup- 
tions. This new spirit led the people to rise against Greek gene- 
rals and governors. Candra Gupta and Poros sensed the situa 
tion and became the leaders of the revolution which was spread- 
ing in the North-West. They began by ovrethrowing the remnants 
of Greek rule and attacking the Greek prefects which were its 
nominal symbols. When Alexander was in Karmania the news 
of the murder of Philippos reached him and he commissioned 
Taxiles and Eudamos to assume the administration of the province 
governed by him’, But the wave of revolution swept away tho 
last remnants of Greek rule in no time and Poros and Candra 
Gupta emerged as the undisputed leaders of the people, under 
whom the liberation of the country was accomplished. 


IX 
The Conquest of Magadha and the Murder of Poros 


After liberating the Punjab from the yoke of the Greeks, 
Candra Gupta proceeded to conquer Magadha. The Mudra- 
raks.sa of Visakhadatta, the Varisatihappakasint ( Mabavaisa Tika), 
the Mabavdiisa of Moggallana known as the Cambodian Mahavammsa; 


t Arrian : “ Znvusion " p.]33. 
2 Plutarch: “ Invasion ™ p, 306, Arrian ; '* Invasion” p. 59, 
8 Arrian; '' Invasion" p. 477, 
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the Parisistaparvan of Hemacandra and the Cürni and Tika of the 
Avasyaka-Niryukti on which Hemacandra based his narrative 
and other Jain works like the commentary on the Uttaradhyayana 
Sūtra named ‘ Sukbabodha’ by Devendraganin alias Nemicandra 
Sari and the Arhatkathakosa of Harisenacarya, state that Candra 
Gupta had an important colleague and collaborator in Parvataka or 
Parvate$vara in his conquest of Magadha'. There are very strong 
grounds for holding that Parvatesvara is identical with Poros, as 





| Vamsatthappaküsini (ed, G, P. Malalasekera) P. T. S. Vol. I p. 83 
सो पन Ua अन्तोराजनिवेसने ५दुमसरहानसादिसं मनुस्सूपद्ठानं गन्त्वा aA एव ठाने बसन्तस्स 
राजपृत्तस्स पब्चतस्स नाम कुमारस्स उपहाकमनुष्से दिस्वा तेहि सद्धिं मित्तसन्थवं कल्वा तेहि 
RBZ राजकुमारं दिस्वा ते हृत्थगतं कत्वा रज्जेन ते उपलालेस्या तेन विस्सत्थो gum... 

see also pages 84~85 एवं ते तस्स सन्तिके वसन्ता... .., ... ००. 


Mahivamsa of Moggallana V 86-94 G. P. Malalasekera, Extended 
Muhdvazisa pp. 59-60, ( Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch ) 


तस्स TH तु पब्चतकुमार-अब्हयो ( कुमाराव्हया ) सुतो 
कुमारस्स उपहाके पभाते ते वुद्विसय d 
araa करित्वान तेहि as अनेकधा । 
पाटेलदूपकख्ो दिस्वा राजसुतं पसीदिय ॥ 

ibid V, 223 p. 62 n À 
पड्चतराभकुमारं सो वसापेत्वान एकतो । 
सतसहस्सग्घानक हेम्रपानाळियावृतम्‌ | 


These traditions relate that when Canakya was distressed by the order of 
arrest passed against him by King Dhanananda, for his insolent conduct at 
the session of the Alms Committee, he approached prince Parvata ( Pabbato ), 
who lived with his mother in the outskirt of tbe city, and sought exit from there 
with his help, These traditions state that Parvata was the son of the 
Nanda King [See G. P. Malalasekera: Dictionary of Pauli Proper Names 
Vol. T p. 860; C. D. Chatterji, Early Life of Candra Gupta Maurya, B.C, 
Law Volume I p. 590]. This appears to be a mistake for no other source 
connects Parvata with the Nanda family. Only Diodoros writes that the 
younger Poros, who ruled between the Akisenes and the Hydraotes, fled from 
his kingdom to Magadha to take refuge under the Nandas when the joint 
forces of Alexander and the Elder Poros threatened to attack him. But this 
remark does not in the least imply any blood relationship between Poros and 
the Nanda family. The account of the Ceylonese chronicles in this respect 
ie based on a misunderstanding of facts. Equally fictitious is the story of tbe 
living together of Candragupta and Parvataka (Parvata) as fellow-students 
under O&pakya at Taksasilà and the assassination of the latter by the 
former at the instigation of C&nakya, following the discovery of his inferiority 
as a ruler, 
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shown in the earlier part of this paper. Dr. Hermann Jacobi 
identifies Parvata with Parva, alias Panchen the eleventh king of 
the Kiràta dynasty of Nepal, mentioned in the Buddhaparvatiya- 
vathSavali, on the ground that in the reign of the seventh king 
Jitedasti, the Buddha visited Nepal, and in that of the fourteenth 
king Sthunka, Asoka also visited that country [ Parisistaparvan 
( 2nd edition ) introduction pp. LXXV-LXXVI ; Indian Antiquary 
Vol. VII p. 90 ] Hence it is likely that Parva was a contemporary of 
Candra Gupta Maurya, About this view Mr. C. D. Chatterji perti- 
nently observes as follows: ‘while we do not question the historicity 
of Parva alias Panchen, the eleventh Kirata King of Gokarna, it 
passes comprehension how an astute politician and strategist like 
Canakya could count so much onthe military assistance ofa 
barbarous Mongoloid ruler of a hill state for overthrowing the 
last Nanda King, when the war-veterans of Alexander, who had 
brought under their heels the vast tract of Asia stretching from 
the Hellespont to the Hyphasis, wavered for want of confidence 
in their success against the most powerful Xandramas, King of the 
Prasioi and the Gangaridai and ultimately retired almost from 
the frontier of his Kindgom’ [C. D. Chatterji, Early Life of 
Chandra Gupta Maurya B. C. Law Volume I p. 602] It appears that 
Canakya and Candra Gupta were discussing a treaty of alliance with 
him for the invasion of Magadha when Alexander appeared on the 
scene for Arrian says that they were old friends.! On the advent 
of Alexander Candra Gupta tried to make peace with him in 
order to make him an instrument of his policy of conquering the 
Nanda empire and when his plan was impeded by the uncertain 
verdict of the battle of the Jhelum, he brought about a reconciliation 
between him and Poros and thus established a triple entente against 
Magadha. But when Alexander retraced his steps he and his ally 
Poros changed their policy, wiped out the vestiges of Greek rule 
from India and led an expedition against Magadha. Hemacandra? 


! Arrians' remark applies to Meroes, who has been identified by me with 
Candra Gupta Mavrya. See paper op. cit 


2 Purisi$taparvan VIII, 290-299 ed. Jacobi 
चाणक्यो हिमवत्कूटं ततोऽगात्सान्निवेशनम्‌ । 
यत्र पवतकाए्येन नृपेण सह सोहुद्म्‌ ॥ 


( continued on the following page ) 
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and Visakhadatta! state that it was agreed upon between them that 
they would equally divide the empire of the Nandas between 
themselves like two brothers. 


We know that Poros was appointed by Alexander to govern 
the territories between the Jhelum and the Beas. Alexander had 
also founded two cities Nikaia and Boukephala in his kingdom 
which ‘were peopled by Greek settlers, who were mainly soldiers 
Poros had under him a contingent of Greek soldiers, who were 
partly enlisted from the Greek settlements and partly drawn from 
the regiments that Alexander left in India to keep watch on his 
interests. Besides-the Greeks, the Persian, Baktrian and Scythian 





( continued from the previous page ) 
चन्द्रगप्तगुरुश्चक्रे तत्साहायककाम्यया । 
तमन्वदाच चाणक्या चन्दमुन्मूल्य WU ॥ 


तद्राज्य सीवभज्यावां ग॒ह्वाव श्रातराविव t 
ततः पवतकनाप Send dau: ॥ 
स हि चाणाक्ययुक्तोऽभूत्‌ सन्नद्ध इव केसरी । 
| Mudrarakgasa ed, Telang Act, II, p. 26-27. 
विराधगुप्तः = ततश्चाणक्यहतकेन ... `... ... प्वैतेश्वरभ्रातरं वैरोचकमेकासने 
FAJA सहोपवेश्य रतः पथ्त्रीराजविभागः । 
राक्षसः-- किं वातिसृष्टः dass वेरोचकाय पृर्वप्रतिश्र॒ुतों राज्वार्धविभागः । 
Sukbabodh® of Devendraganin, see H. Jacobi: Parisigtaparvan Appendices 
p. }8-6 
i हिमवन्तकूडं ... ... ...पव्वओ राया... ... ...मेत्तिकया,.. 
to. नन्द्रज्ज संम समेण विभंजयामो। 
‘A refernec-to ' Parvata’ is found in the following verses of the Brhatkatha- 
-ko$a of Harisenücárya ( 93-32 A. D. ). 
मत्वततवासतिभूपोऽपि निशम्यास्य वचः परम्‌ । 
निनाय तं निजंस्थानं चाणक्यं मतिशालिनम्‌ ॥ 
पर्वेतान्तं परिप्राण्य मूपेः प्रत्यन्तवासिमिः । 
भक्त भ्रवेशयामासुर्धने च सकलं तदा ॥ 
— Brhstkatbakosa ed, A. N. Upadhye (S.J. G.) 
243, 66-67 .p. 338 
The account of the Brhatkathaüko$a is mixed with fable and romance. 
There is no sense of historical aceüraoy init, Only the name ‘ Parvata’ is of 
historical import, 
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soldiers, who came to India with Alexander, swelled his ranks * and 
his neighbours, the Kings, of Kulüta, Kashmira, Sindha and Malava 
( Malaya ) joined him with their armies, if the Mudraraksasa is to 
be believed. 


With these forces Poros moved towards Pataliputra and con- 
quered it. But just as he reached the pinnacle of power, his life was 
cut short by the conspiracy of Canakya and Candra Gupta. We 
learn that the Greek official Eudamos murdered an Indian King just 
as Alexander turned his back on India and that Poros was the king 
who was murdered after his departure. Hence it is plausible to 
conclude that Eudamos murdered Poros at the instance of Canakya 
and Candra Gupta. It appears that Eudamos was at the head of the 
Greek regiments that accompanied Poros in his Magadhan expedi- 
tion. When he had victory within his grasp and was going to 
ascend the imperial throne, Canakya tipped Eudamos to murder 
Poros. According to the Mudraraksasa Porgs was murdered by 
poisoning,’ ( physical contact with poison girl ) 

According to the Mudraraksasa after the murder of Poros, his 
son Malayaketu tried to avenge the death of his father on the 
conspirators. But his plans were foiled by the conspiracies of 
Canakya. Thus Candra Gupta assumed the sovereignty of the 
whole of India from the North-Western regions up to the sea of 
Bengal and became the most powerful king of those times. The 
fortune of the Purus declined and their dominious were annexed to 
the Maurya empire. Only a legend of the feats of Poros survived 
and was rendered into form and colour by the sculptors and painters. 
Philostratos of Lemnos states that outside the walls of Taxila was 
a temple of shell-marble, round which were hung pictures on copper 
plates representing the feats of Alexander and Poros. + 


tL Mudraraksasa Act I, p. l22 
अस्ति तावच्छकयवनकिरातकाम्बोजपारसीकबा ह्वीकप्रभृति मिश्वाणक्य- 
मतिपरिगहीतिश्चन्द्रगुप्तपर्वतिश्वरबलेरुद्घिमिरिव मळलयो्लितसलिठेः 
समन्तादुपरुद्धं FIAT | 

2 Ibid, Act V, p. 240 

सिद्वार्थकः~ एदे मह वअस्प्ता पर्च राआणो gg सहे समुप्पण्णसिणेहा । ते जहा 

कुळूदाहिबो चित्तवम्भो मळअणअराहिबो सिंहणादो कम्हीरदेसणाहो 
पुक्सरक्खो सिन्धुराओ सिन्धुसेणो पारसीओ मेहणादो fet | 

3 Mudrakaksasa, IT, 6 ! 

कन्या तस्य वधाय या विषमयी गूढं प्रयुक्ता मया । 

देवात्पवेतकर्तया स निहतो यस्तस्य राज्यार्धहृत्‌ ॥ 


4 Translated by J. W. M, 'Crindle: Ancient India as described in classical 
literature. 
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MISCELLANEA 


THE ‘MADHYAMA’ IN BHASA 
BY 
. U, VENKATAKRISHNA RAO 

Kauiilya defines this word as & neutral sovereign who 
occupies a territory midway between two belligerents and more 
‘powerful than either of them individually - अरिविजिगाष्वोः, gerat: 
संहतासंहतयोः अचुग्रहसमर्थः fake Stead: मध्यमः - ( Samavyüyamika 
VI. 2, page 259, 909; Mysore edition), Kalidasa uses the word 
in the sense of a righteous arbitrator of kingly disputes in Raghu 
XIII 7- gar इवोपछुाविनः परेभ्यो धर्मोत्तरं मध्यमं आश्रयन्ते,, The word is also 
used in political circles to refer to the governor of a province, 
Using it as an adjective to qualify पद or step, Kalidasa ( Vikr. 
T. 9) uses it to refer to the middle or second step of Vamana viz. 
the sky. In the feminine gender, the word refers ta the middle 
finger and refers also according to the Amarakosga to a young 
woman in her full menstrual vigour - स्यान्मध्यमा दृष्टरजाः, Bhasg 
seems to use the word in this last sense when he refers to 
Kaikeyi as 8 मध्यमः; when he uses if in the masculine gender to 
refer to Bhima, he seems to use it also in a similar sense of a 
young man in full vigour and strength, the middle son among 
Kunti’s three sons. Bhatta Narayana knows this sense in the 
beginning of the IV act, but in V 26, takes it to refer to Arjuna 
counting the sons of Madr! also in the list 

The story of Ajigarta Sunahsepa in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
-how he was sold by his parents to Harigcandra to be sacrificed 
to Varuna in the place of his young son, and how he was lator 
saved by Visvamitra is very well known. This very sage 
Visvamitra is referred to in the Bhagavata IX, I6-29” verse 
as having a hundfed sons of whom the मध्यम was Madhu- 
Gchandss. The latter 50 headed by this मधुच्छन्दस were cursed to 
become -Mlecchas by Visvamitra ( verse 33). How Manu had 
ten sons among whom in the middle was one Nabhinedistha 
who was not included in the division of the ancestral property is 
very well known. This boy was referred to 88 मध्यमं and Nabhaga 
‘later on that account. Perhaps the Dharmasdstrakadras were 
influenced by these famous examples in which the मध्यम son was, 
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unwanted and even deprived of his share of the property. In 
Gautama Dharma III pra$na 0 adhyàya sütras 5 and 6 for 
example are as follows: बिंशातिभागे ज्येष्ठस्य Agaga द्युक्तो रथो TTT: । 
and काणखोरछटवणेठा मध्यमस्यानेकाश्वेत.. The first sūtra here refers 
to the jl extra share which the eldest, in preference to the 
younger brothers gets, besides the bulls with teeth on both sides 
of the mouth yoked to the chariot, a pair of cows and a very 
strong bull. The next sūtra refers to the मध्यम, or the मध्यम if 
more than one, who are to be provided with one-eyed (काण), old 
(खोर), (if the reading is खोट = lame), hornless (कूट) and 
tailless ( बणेट) perhaps even toothless horses or cows, The next 
Sütra refers to the share of the youngest brother who gets the 
next best things after the ज्येष्ठ sid: धान्यायसी we अनोयुक्तं चतुष्पदां 
See यवीयस:- goat, granary, iron things, house, a yoked chariot, 
and ons each of the fourlegged (cows, horses, bulls, asses etc. ) - 
page 222, Anand&$rama edition of I93l. So it is clear that 
other Dharmasastrakaras following Gautama were cruel to him 
inasmuch as they decreed that the eldest brother should receive 
his share of the ancestral property first: after him the youngest, 
and after both had taken away what all they wanted, the 
unwanted things left over by them, tailless, one-eyed, hornless 
cows and buils and evidently similar furniture in imperfect 
condition, were to be accepted by this practically unwanted son 
One is tempted to think that the drama Madhyama ४१६१०९७ 
was written by Bhasa to put an end to this savage custom and 
soon after, Yàjüavalkya and other law-givers decreed that all 
brothers should share the ancestral property equally. But the middle 
son ( or sons ) is even now not allowed to perform the obsequies, 
he, (or they ) is only permitted to silently look on, while the 
eldest and the youngest actually recite the mantras and parti- 
cipate in the spiritual rites. As Bhiss remarks {between 
verses 9 and 20 in the drama itself, father saying: ज्येष्ठामिटतमं न 
शक्रोमि Rah while mother says: यथायो ज्येष्ठमिच्छति तथाहमपि ste. 
मिच्छामे ), there seems to be some psychological reason behind 
this prohibition; it may be in some cases that the sympathy 
of the parents may also be directed towards the financially 
unfortunate son, but Bhasa does not speak of it here as he ig. 
concerned only with his favourite मध्यम, 
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` In the list of the wives of Dasaratha, the names are popularly 
mentioned as Kausaly&á, Kaikeyi and Sumitra. The order of 
seniority according to age is definitely not, this; Kaikeyi was 
married long after he had married his first two wives; her beauty 
attracted the old king to such an extent that exactly as Santanu 
had done in the sister epic, Dasaratha married her with distinct 
promise that he would make her son his heir. The Ramayana 
inentions that he did not invite Janaka and the old Kekaya 
King, his father-in-law, to Rama’s coronation, slyly saying that 
these two Kings were too far and would rejoice after hearing 
about Rama’s coronation verse 46, Ayodhya Kanda I, त्त g केकय- 
राजानं जनक वा नराधिप: । त्वरया चानयामास पश्चात्तों ieu: PI ॥ 
Obviously the old Kekaya King would have objected since the 
kingdom belonged to his grandson Bharata as marriage शुल्क or 
contract and Janaka as the attestor thereto would have also 
protested in righteous indignation, even though his own 
daughter’s husband was to lose the kingdom in consequence. 
Bhasa in the Pratim& I Act, foresees this and refers to Kaikey! 
ás demanding her yee विपणितं राज्यं ( verse J5, where Rama 
pacifies Laksmana by this argument). Why Valmiki makes 
Rama silent though he knows about this definitely ( 07th chapter, 
Ayodhya) is not clear. Both Valmiki and Kalidasa make 
Kaikey! beg for the kingdom as a: boon, while Bhàsa makes 
her demand it as Bee quite reasonably. In the I07th: chapter 
of the Ayodhya Kanda, Rama pacifies Bharata with this very 
explanation which poor Bharata cannot obviously rebut. Coming 
back to the context, Kaikeyi is the youngest of the wives; why 
then should her name be just before Sumitrà's is an intriguing 
question. It is definite thai both Kausalya and Sumitra had 
even passed menopause stage, and they could become mothers 
only as a result of the super-natural püyasa that they got in the 
sacrifice performed by Rsyasrhga, But Kaikeyi was a charming 


lady in the full enjoyment of her menstiual vigour and Bhāsa,. ` 


using the word in the sense in which the Amarakoga explains it. 
88 स्थान्मध्यमा FEN: , referred to her as a मध्यमा, but the lay public, 
not understanding his technical use of this word, pushed her to 
the middle position among the wives of the King. Bhása's Pratima. 
IIl. 36 in which Bharata refuses to prostrate before his mother 
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saying मम मातुश्च मातुश्च मध्यस्था त्वं न शोभसे । गङ्गायछ्ुनयोर्मध्ये कुनदीब 
प्रवेशिता u might have started this confusion by referring to 
Kaikeyi as मध्यस्था, but the context is quite clear, and more 
especially the word प्रवेशिता clearly indicates that she was 
inserted into the wrong place. Kaikeyi is later consistently 
referred to as मध्यपमास्मा by Rama in later literature 

" Another confusion, again, has resulted from this ‘initial 
mistake. When Kaikeyi's position improved as the ‘second’ 
and not third wife, her son Bharata also was provided a more 
revered place. The epic itself is unfortunately vague in this’ 
connection: the पायसविभाग context in the Balakanda XVI and 
the actual births of these four brothers in the XVIII canto of the’ 
same Balakanda will be referred to in detail now, along 
with the later popular authorities. Verses 29 and 30 in Adhyayá 
XVI refer to पायसविमाग thus: कोसल्याये मरपतिः पायसार्धं ददो dari 
अधदिध ददौ चापि खामित्राये नराधिपः ॥ केकेय्यै चावशिष्टार्धं ददौ पुचार्थकारणात | 
प्रददौ चावशिष्टार्धं पायसस्यासृतोपमं | अनुचिन्त्य सामित्राये gata महापितिः॥ 
In other words, Kausalyà got the first half; half of the remain” 
ing was given to Sumitrā ; then half of what remained was given 
to Kaikeyl; the last remaining portion was given to Sumitrü 
again. Evidently the reason for this was, as Kālidāsa explains 
in Raghu X canto was that the Wtfaaegs, Rama cum Laksman&, 
Bharata cum Satrughna should grow up in love. Kalijasa’s 
verses are अर्चिता तस्य कोसल्या प्रिया केकयवंशजा । अतःसंभावितां ताभ्यां सामित्रा- 
मेच्छदीश्वरः ॥ ते बहुज्ञस्य चित्तज्ञे पत्न्यो पत्युमंहीक्षितः । चरोरधाधिभागाभ्यां 
तामयोजयतास्च॒भे ॥ ......... समगनेऽपिहि AAA यथो भो रामलक्ष्मणौ | तथा भरत- 
NAN Marga बभ्भूत्रतुः॥ Bhoja in his Campür&ámáyana saw the 
absurdity of the portions of the pàyasa and explained the पायसं 
division thus: 
f कौसल्याये प्रथंममदिशद्भपतिः पायसार्धस्‌ 

प्रादादर्ध ्रणयमधुरं BRAT WS । 
एते देव्यो तरलमनसः पत्युरालोच्य Way 
स्वाधाशाग्या स्वयसङुरुता एुणकामा SIHSIH ॥ 

Here the absurdities of पायस distribution are avoided by making 
the पायस given to Kausalya and KaikeyI who, out of considera- 
tion for their husband’s affection, parted with half of what they 
got to Sumitr& and thus the association of the twin sons of 
Sumitra with the sons of the two queens became a settled faot. 
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: Whatever the later authorities might say, Valmiki mentions that 
the order of receiving the पायस was first Kausalya, Sumitra, 
Kaikeyi and once again Sumitra, though Kalidasa and Bhoja 
would make it Kausalya, Kaikey! and Sumitra ( receiving the 
same twice from the two others), From the text of the epic as 
quoted just now, one might be tempted to believe that लक्ष्मण 
was Older; but the XVIII sarga describing the birth of the boys, 
makes Rama the eldest, being born on Navam! in the wadaaera, 
(verse 9), Bharata in Pusya on DaSam! before sunrise ( verse l3) 
and afterwards Lakgnana and Satrughna in Aólesā after sunrise 
(verse {4), ‘According to this, Bharata would be elder to 
Laksmana and this is followed by Kalidasa in Raghu XIII,73 thus: 
सौमित्रिणा aga dug wc emer नस्रशिरसं भ्रशमालिलिज्ञ while Bhasa 
follows the पायसाविभाग order and makes लक्ष्मण older to Bharata in the 
Act V of प्रतिमा, Govindaràja definitely explains in the com- 
mentary that the order of birth is the deciding factor, making 
Bharata definitely the elder and confirming Kalidasa’s 
standpoint. 

The testimonies paid to the मध्यम (भीमसेत ) by Bhasa in the 
various Bharata dramas deserve to be specially noted. 
Abhimanyu describes him in Pañcarātra II 57 (तुलवित्वा जरासन्धं 
कण्ठाश्लिटेन चाहुना । असह्यकर्म तत्‌ Beal नीतः छष्णो5तदहताम्‌ N ) as one who 
simply balanced the gigantic body of Ja:āsandha in the air, 
strangled him, killed him outright, thus eclipsing the fame of 
Sri Krsna ( who was driven away by Jaràsandha to his saa-girt 
city . ० द्वारका), In the first act of the same drama verse 50, 
Bhisma pays him a handsome compliment when he says, भीमसेनस्य 
लीलेषा Gas . बाहुशालिनः | योऽस्मिन्‌ श्रातृशते रोषः स तस्मिन wae शते ॥ 
“This is evidently Bhimasena’s hidden hand: the hatred he has 
towards his i00 brothers (the Kauravas), he has exhibited 
against the Kicaka I00”, Ghatotkaca in the Madhyama 
Vyayoga not knowing that the person he is talking to is his own 
father, remarks in response to his question in verie 42 काञ्चनस्तंभ 
Vea रिपुणां fang रतः। अयं तु दक्षिणो बाहुः आयुधं सहजं मम ॥ that only 
his father could speak like this, At this Bhima retorts: To 
whom is your father equal: to Brahma, Siva, Krsna, Sakra, 
Saktidhara (Skanda) and Yama? and the young hero replies — 
fo all. This is ridiculed by Bhima and the two start their fight, 


. 
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In the Paficardtra, Bhisma compares Bhima to Halayudha in 
III l4 saying इविष दोभ्या समरे Talat हलायुधश्वव दृकोद्रश्व ॥ ~ two alone 
~ Halayudha or Balarama and Bhima ean fight with their bare 
hands on the battlefield. It is only on the occasion of a contrast 
with his greater favourite Duryodhana in the Urubhanga that 
Bhasa lets down his Madhyama a bit saying ( verse 57 ) छलबल- 
दलितोरुः कोरबेन्द्र: - that it was through deceit that’ his thighs were 
broken. Duryodhana also remarks in the context that Krsna 
entered into Bhima’s तीव्रगदा or ferocious mace and dispatched 
him to Mrtyu, verse 35 -तीव्रां भीमगदां sitar सहसा निव्याजयुद्धपियः। 
तेनाहं जगतः प्रियेण हरिणा सृत्योः प्रतियाहितः॥ . 

Thus, though to a certain extent unconsciously in the end, 
the मध्यम might be let down, Bhasa’s conception of him is really 
unique in Sanskrit literature. Both in the masculine as referring 
to BhIma and in the feminine as referring to Kaikeyi, Bhasa 
has invested the word with a spbcial charm in his own unique 
way: one is even tempted to remark that the dramatic use of this 
word assures Bhäsa a high rank among the best dramatists of 
the world. This peculiar sense of the word was evidently 
forgotten by the Pandits after a time and as far as I am able to 
find out, Kalidasa, Bharavi or Magha have not used this word 
in this unique sense either in the masculine or in the feminine 
gender. Magha in particular is supposed to have exhausted the 
words in the dictionary in his 9 cantos - नवसर्मगते माघे नव शाब्दो न 
ta, — but it is interesting to note the absence of this word in 
the particular 9 cantos. 

By implication, again, Bhasa seems to suggest that the word 
मध्यम might also be understood in the sense of the two उपपाण्डव 
heroes, Ghatotkaca and Abhimanyu. The former, when asked 
by his mother to prostrate before his father, bows to him saying 
significantly धातराषट्रकुलदवाग्रे: घटोत्कचः अहमभिवादये. Im India, our 
poets glorified only the पाण्डब Leroes, while in Further India, 
these उपपाण्डव heroes have been honoured in proportion to their 
unique and literal self-sacrifice for the glory of their fathers 
530588 long ago realised the injustice of our not honouring these 
glorious martyrs and has painted them in glowing colours in hig 
two exquisite dramas, This स्फुठिजुभवस्थया बह्निः, as Kalidasa refers 
to Bharata in VII act of the Sakuntala, is discernible also in: the 
glowing picture he draws of Durjaya towards the end of ‘hig 

` ऊरुभङ, We close these dramas with a fervent wish that Bhisa 


had created more such Madhyamas and presented them - to 
the world! 


_A NOTE ON THE WORD देवालय 
IN BHASA’S TAUR 


In verse 4 of Paficaratra I, last line, Bhisa remarks एवं लोकसुदारु- 
रोह wes देबालय datu that the entire world ascended to heaven 
or, देवालप, Here the word देवालय is to be understood only in the 
sense- of heaven as in the Amara स्वरव्ययं स्वरगेनाकधिदिवत्रिदशालया: 
where evidently देवालय and त्रिदशाछय may be regarded as synonyms, 
When the word descended to the earth to signify ‘the abods of a 
god on the earth or a temple is very difficult to say. But the 
word has come to mean a temple in all our North Indian and 
Sonth Indian languages. Perhaps Sr! Sarhkara’s सदाचारानुसन्धान in 
the Vani Vilas Edition Vol. XVI,,page 08, verse 3 

देहो देवालय: प्रोक्तः देही देवी निरखतः | 

Aaa सर्वभावेन agar बिरानते ॥ 
is the earliest place where the word in this form happens to be 
used in the sense of a temple. The 38th chapter of the Agni 
Purana (page 48, Anandasrama Edition) is entitled देवालयनिर्माण 
and furnishes measurements in connection with the construction 
of a temple, but the date of the purina itself is uncertain. The 
other authcrities who refer to a temple, use a different word like 
देवायतन or देवनिकेतन or अम्बिकायह and they do not help.us, All the 
same, some of them are collected here for purposes of easy 
reference, 

Valmiki makes Ràma's mother pray in a देवतागार in the 
Ayodhyakanda IV, 30, वाग्यतां देवतागारे ददर्शायाचती भियस्‌, Evidently 
silent prayers were offered by her praying for prosperity perhaps 
on behalf of her son just prior to his coronation 
. Kslidass uses the word निकेतन - असो महाकालनिकेतनस्य वसन्नदूरे किल 
चन्द्रमौलेः Raghu शा. 87 ~ and also ast स्कन्दं नियतवसंति पष्पमघीळतात्मा 46 
in the Meghadita ), श्रितमोकर्णनिकेतं ईश्वरं ete. in Raghu VIII 33. He 
refers to the कुलदेबताः (in Himavan’s house) as having been 
worshipped by Parvatl first before ber marriage- तामचिताभ्यः 
कलदेवताम्पः (Kum, VIL 27) The reading adopted in the 
Trivandrum edition of मनीबितायार्च गृहेषु देवता: (Kumara V. 4 ) algo 
points to fact that gods were installed and worshipped in houses, 
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just as they were worshipped in temples as referred to just now, 
Kālidāsa also refers to the deification of certain sacred foot- 
prints as in as व्यक्तं ewe चरणन्यासमर्धेन्दुमोलेः Megh. I. 58 and in 
पद्मनाभचरणाह्िताइमानः in Kumara VIII, 23. Besides the कुलदेवताः, 
स्थलीदेवताः are mentioned in Meghadiita II. 46. and also in the 
IV act of S&kuntalam. 


Just before Kalidasa, Kautilya (300 B. C.) refers to the 
installation of anggaar: or house protecting deities in chapter 5, II 
आधिकरण and in chapter 6 toa देवताध्यक्ष or a temple Superintendent. 
A$vaghosa, (50 A, D.) after Kalidasa does not seem to refer to 
आयतन in the sense of a temple though he refers to आयतन in the 
sense of स्थान, referring to eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind 
as having their आध्यात्मिक or आन्तश्कि abode in the body while 
रूप, शब्द, गन्ध, स्पर्श and धर्म aro ater आयतनड and have their abodes 
outside the body. 


But Yajfiavaikya (also i50 A. D.) refers to a temple calling 
it आयतनः- व्यवहार, स्वामिपाल section 54, Nirnaya Sagara Edition 
926 ~ आारामाय तनग्रामनिपानोंद्रानवेइमस etc, Katyadyana (referred to 
in the Mitàksará on Yàjfiavalkya here ) calls the temple देवग्रह. 

Bharavi and Magha do not seem to have used the word. The 
Pandits declare नबसगेगते माघे नव शाब्दो a विद्यते, that Magha has 
exhausted the dictionary in his first 9 cantos, but I have not been 
able to find the words मध्य as explained in the previous article and 
the word देवालय in Magha. 


The date of the Bh&gavata purina is uncertain; here 
Rukmin! refers to a कुलदेवियाचा first before her marriage where- 
in she worships at a shrine of Girijà outside the city at which she 
prays that Krsna might kidnap her X, 52nd अध्याय verse 42. 
In the next adhyaya she refers to a temple dedicated to Indra and 
his wife शची who happen to be the family deities of hers, the 
words used being पोलोपीनिकेतन. An भम्बिकाश॒ह is also referred to. 

Why the word आलय or देवालय is avoided, as for example in 
Kālidāsa and Yajfiavalkya, is not clear. 


श्र. [ Annals, B, 0, R, I] 


TWO RARE BRONZES IN THE DANCING POSE 
BY 
N. A, GORE 


I 


Dancing Ganega, 


God Ganega is one of the most popular deities in India and is 
invoked and worshipped at the beginning of every religious act 
by the Hindus, and " the popularity of Ganega extended to Nepal 
and Chinese Turkestan and crossed the seas to Java, Bali and 
Borneo, while his worship was not unknown in Tibet, Burma, 
Siam, China, Indo-China and Japan". Naturally, therefore, 
paintings and images of GaneSa are quite numerous in all parts of 
India and are also found in other parts of Eastern Asia. But the 
representations of (380888 in the dancing pose are quite rare, 
Though the fortyone plates ( two in colour ) and eight line-draw- 
ings in the late Alice Getty’s monumental monograph devoted 
exclusively to the study of Gene$a contain Il2 figures of the 
God, only five represent him in the dancing attitude 5, 


The late T. A. Gopinath Rao’s Elements of Hindu Iconography 
(Madras, i94-9I6) also contains one figure of Dancing Ganesa 
or Nrtta Ganapati?. It represents the original carved in stone on 
the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebidu, the ancient capital of the 
Hoysals kings, and Mr. Rao assigns it to the last quarter of the 
१20) century A. D. In this figure the god has eight hands and 
he generally conforms to the description of the Nrtta Ganeia 








7 Getty, Ganeša ( Oxford, 936) p. 3. 
2 Plate l(b); 48 arms; original substance 
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given in a verse quoted by Mr. Rao on p. llof Appendix C to 
Vol. L pt... It runs as follows: 


पाशाङ्कशापूपकुठारदन्तचश्चत्करं quu. मझुःलीयकम | 
पीतप्रभ कल्पतरूरुहस्त भजामि चुत्तेकपदं गणेशम ॥ 


This verse is thus explained by Mr. Rao on 9, 59 of the same 
book : 


“The image should have eight hands in seven of which should 
be held the pasa, the abku$a, cakes, the kutbara (a kind of axe), 
the danta, the valaya (a quoit), and the anguliya (a ring); the 
remaining hand should be freely hanging so 88 to be helpful to 
the various movements of the dance, The colour of the body of 
this GaneSa has to be golden yellow. To show that it is a dancing 
figure it is sculptured with the left leg slightly bent, resting on 
the padmasana and the right leg also bent and held up in the air. 
The sculptures of this figure have generally only four hands, but 
not eight as in the description given above ". 


It will be seen from the above account that these two autho- 
ritative books dealing exclusively or in part with the iconography 
of Ganega do not contain any picture or a desoription of Dancing 
Gane$a in bronze. 


I, therefore, propose to give below a detailed description of a 
metal image of Dancing ७80९88 in the possession of Dr. H. G. 
Moghe, the renowned Dental Surgeon of Bombay. 


This image (see fig. 4 ) of Dancing Ganega is of a metal alloy 
which is known as paficaras?-dhatu and is solid-cast, weighing 
about 37 Ibs, including the weight of the square stand and the 
padmdsana which are in bell-metal. The height of the image is 
[3 inches and the distance between the tips of the fingers of the 
upper right and left arms is ll inches. The god wears a crown 
which is technically known as karanda~mukuta and it is deco- 
rated with four plates shaped like broad spear-heads, marked 
with line-designs. There is no third eye in the forehead, and 
the broad ears touch the shoulders on either side. There is a 
scarf on the shoulder, with its ends reaching a little below the 
shoulder-blades in the front, There are three necklaces and the 
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tooth on the right is broken, The figure hasfour hands, The 
upper right, the lower right and the lower left hands respectively 
hold the ahkusa, the broken tooth and a modaka, Even while it 
holds the broken tooth, the lower right hand is in the varada 
mudrü and the upper left hand is extended in the gaja-hasta 
or the $undü-hasta pose. There are two sacred threads : the uras: 
sūtra reaching as far as the ribs under the right shoulder and the 
usual yajfopavita reaching the right thigh. There are bracelets 
on the wrists and armlets on the upper arms. The thumbs and 
the index fingers appear to have rings and there is a mekhala@ or a 
waist-band on the waist. The trunk turns gracefully to the left, 
with its tip in the act of grasping the modaka in the lower left 
hand. The god is standing on his left leg which is slightly bent 
at the knee and the right leg is held up in the air with the toe 
pointing vertically downwards. The feet are decorated with 
ancklets and some other ornament extending from the heal to the 
toes. The palms of the hands are marked with four lines each, 
but they are not the lines described in palmistry. The hands, 
the legs and the fingers are all short and rounded and the whole 
image is executed in such graceful lines that it arrests the 
attention of an artistically-minded person. The image stands 
on a circular padmapitha or padmüsana which is 2.5 inches in 
height. Itis fixed on a square seat measuring 6.5 inches in 
length and width and 3 inches in height. It has got two rods or 
pegs on either side for supporting the clasps of the prabhaüvalaya 
which is, however, missing in the present case. 


When the photo-copias of this bronze, along with those of the 
female figure to be described in the sequel, were sent to Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel of the Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland and Dr. B. Bhatia. 
charya of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, they greatly appreciated 
them and suggested to me that I-should prepare a descriptive note 
on both of these bronzes. In his letter to me, dated the 6th 
November I948, Dr. Vogel thus writes about this Dancing Ganega: 
‘Iam inclined to think that it is of Buddhistic origin, but am 
unable to offer any further suggestions. In cage you could let 
mo have another set for the Kern Institute, it would be a welcome 
addition fo our photographic collection. The two images are 
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decidedly of great interest', " Dr, Bhattacharya also testifies to 
the great importance of this image when he writes, “This image 
is rare and you can write an article on it?” 


As to Dr. Vogel’s remark that the image is of Buddhistic origin, 
I would like to point out that according to Miss Getty, the 
Buddhistio images of Gane$a frequently hold a large radish®, 
but our image only holds & broken tooth. I have not been able to 
trace any verses which refer to Dancing (७0988 with four hands 
only, But itis reasonable to believe that the artists could not 
have cast such images merely according to their fancy but they 
must -have cast them only in strict conformity with the texts 
in the Silpasastras, Therefore it is best to leave the question 
whether the image is Hindu or Buddhist an open one. 


It may be pointed out that the fig a on plate 6 in Miss Getty's 
Ganesa bears great resemblance to our figure in many points. An 
image of Dancing Ganesa in the Madras Government Museum ® 
also-closely resembles our image. But the left leg of tha image 
in the Madras Govt. Museum is unfortunate:y broken from the 
calf, and the way it is broken suggests that the image must be in 
stone and not in bronze, so that the image of Dancing Ganesa 
described above is the unique specimen of a complete image of 
Dancing Ganeda in bronze as far as our knowledge goes at present, 


II 
A Buddhist Female Figure 


The other figure in the possession of Dr. Moghe is a Buddhist 
female figure. He discovered it in the jumbled collection of old 
brass utensils and such other articles at the shop of a dealer in 


. ! Imay here add that Dr. Moghe has accordingly sent four enlarged 

photographs, of Dancing Ganega and 3 of the female figure as his gift to tho 
Kern Institute. 

2 From his letter to me, cated the 5tb June 948, 

3 Ganesa,p..3l: “In his upper right hand he holds a symbol which is 
unknown, asa rule in India: a large radish, attribute which is frequently 
met with on the Buddhist images of GaneSa in Nepal and Tibet..it seems 
probable...tHat the radish is a misrepresentation of the Hindu symbol of the 
tusk... ". 

¢ lam thankful to my friend Dr. C. Kunhan Raja for ‘sending me a photo- 
graph of this image. 
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old brass-ware at Bombay. When purchased it bore marks of 
sandle paste, indicating that until it was disposed off to the agent 
of the dealer it was worshipped by its unknown devotee. 

It is hollow-—cast, with patches of the same metal on the back 
and on the back of the two arms. As can be gathered from the 
patches of gold-gilt that are now left, originally it must have 
been heavily golc-gilt all over. The image is not preserved in 
a perfect condition, like that of the Dancing Gane$a described 
above. The stand ( pitha or üsana ) and the two supports at the 
back were not found with the image and they are prepared very 
skilfully by a talented sculptor of Bombay, and they go so well 
with the whole figure that unless it is declared, their being 
modern cannot be detected from the photograph (see fig. 4), The 
height of the figure which is nude is 2 inches (see fig, 3) and 
the maximum width is 6.5 inches. The image has a flat face, 
with high cheek-bones, resembling a Mongolian or a Tibetan 
face. It has a crown of eight cakras, each surmounted with a 
skull. There are three eyes and the lips are a little parted, with 
fangs showing outside the lower lip. These with the knitted 
eyebrows effectively bring out the angry but not ferocious 
aspect of the image. There are only two hands; the right hand 
which is raised up and bent almost at a right angle at the elbow, 
holds a chopper or karttrkà and the left hand holds an artistic 
and oval-shaped bowl probably containing congealed blood. 
There are three necklaces, one of them reaching the naval and a 
garland of fifty skulls. There is a scarf, gracefully curved through. 
out, passing behind the head, over the shoulders in the front, and 
behind the thighs; the end of it on the right forms a loop and 
turns upwards. The hair (see fig. 4) are combed down in 
It strands and curl up at the ends. The image is in the dancing 
pose; the toes of the left foot are resting on the padmüsana and 
those of the right foot which is raised up, touch the calf of the left 
leg. The girdle onthe waistis heavily ornamented. There are 
large circular earrings and some big ornament is also seen behind 
ihe upper tips of the ears. There are armlets and four or five 
bangles on the wrists. The head ofalion on top of the head of 
the female figure is the most important feature of this bronze 
( see fig, 2 ). 
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While it is very difficult to describe, graphically and accura-- 
lety, all the details of this highly artistically fashioned image, 
the task of identifying itis almost baffling, if not impossible. 
That the image is Buddhistie is, however, quite clear from the 
crown of eight cakras surmounted with skulls, Dr. Bhattacharya 
and Dr. Vogel whom I had consulted for the identification of the 
image are inclined to identify it with the Buddhist Dakint 
Sirbhavaktra. Dr. Bhattacharya, in his letter to me under date 
]50. June 948 writes : 


“The second image tentatively identified as Vajra Varahi has 
certain doubtful points. If as you say the head is not that of a 
boar, the identification has to be abandoned in favour of SimLasys, 
one of the four animal-headed deities, These are Hayāsyā, 
Sükarásya, Svanasy 4 and Simhasy& occurring in the Hevajra 
Mandala, They are sometimes fcur-faced and sometimes one. faced. 
When one-faced they carry Kartri and Kapila uniformly.” 


Dr. Vogel, in his letter dated the 6th November 948, 
communicated to me the opinion of Dr, P. H. Pott, the learned 
Curator of the Kern Institute, according to whom “the image 
represents the Dakin! Simhamukhi or Sirhhavaktra, as is evident 
from the head-dress in which you have rightly recognized a 
lion's head", Dr, Pott also kindly supplied exact references to 
two representations of the Simhavaktri in two books viz, The 
Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism by Antoinette H. Gordon (New 
York, Columbia University Press, I939, p. 80) and the Mythologie 
des Buddhismus by Griinwhedel ( Leipzig, 900, p. 73, fig. I48), 
Out of the two books I could get only the first in the Bombay 
University Library, the second was not available to me. 

According to Miss Gordon (9. 80), the Dakinls are feminine 
divinities of lesser rank. They are generally invoked for the 
granting of superhuman powers or siddhi. They comprise the 
following forms : 

The usual forms are either pacific or angry; wear ornaments of 
bones; are nude and ave generally in dancing attitude. They may 
wear Bodhisattva or Dharmapala crown and ornaments and some- 

, times they have the third eye. The special forms are generally of 
fierce aspect, sometimes animal-headed and they wear Dharma- 
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pala ornaments ', On p. 35, the five forms of the DakinIs mentioned 
are Sibhavaktri, Makaravaktra, Vajravarah!, Rksavaktra and 
Vyaghravaktra. 

Out of the several characteristics of the Dakinils mentioned by 
Miss Gordon, being angry, being nude, wearing princely orna- 
ments, being ina dancing attitude and having the third oye are 
the characteristics which are applicable to our image and we may 
identify her as a Dakin, But the illustration of the Dakin! Simha- 
vaktrs, facing p. 80 of Miss Gordon’s book, shows that she hag 
the face of a lion and she is dancing ona human figure. As the 
original stand of our image is missing, we cannot say whether 
she was dancing on a human figure or not. But our image differs 
from the Simhavaktra in one important respect. Our image has a 
human face with a lion's head in her crest. She cannot also be 
called Vajravarahi, who has an excrescence like a boar’s head on 
the left side 2, while our image has nothing corresponding to this. 


It is better to state, under the circumstances, that our image 
belongs to the class of Buddhistic Dakinis, but the exact identi- 
fication, which will have to explain satisfactorily the significance 
of the lion’s head in the crest, awaits further research 5, ~ 





i Dharmapala ornaments and garments— they are princely ornaments and 
garments worn by the angry or fierce manifestations of some of the deities 
p. 39, of Miss Gordon's book. 

3 Miss Gordon, Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, p. 8}. 


8 This paper was originally prepared for publication in the Gode Festschrift, 
but as the projected volume could not be published, I would like tn dedicate thig 
paper as my humble and grateful tribute of respect to Prof, के, ४, Gode, 


' 


.À NOTE ON THE $UNGA INSCRIPTION 
FROM AYODHYA 
z By 
S. K. Dixsuir 


In the year I924, one Babu Jagannath Das, the manager of the 
estate of Raja of Ayodhya, came across a lithic record, which received 
in later days the honour of being one of the most widely-commented 
inscriptions of the post-Mauryan and pre-Gupta period. Yet, despite 
the interest betrayed about it by scholars, a satisfactory interpretation 
of some words occurring in it is still to be sought after. When Pt. 
Jayaswal published this record, he took it to belong to ** one of the 
brothers of the great Pusyamitra”, evidently taking the expression : 
“ Pusyamitrasya sasthena" occurring in it to mean “ by the sixth 
( brother ) of Pusyamitra ". Indeed, when he gives this transla- 
tion, he remarks: ‘‘* The sixth of Pusyamitra " I have taken to 
be the sixth brother of Pusyamitra on the authority of Bhasa who 
uses madbyama to denote “ the second brother. 77 ? 


In this view, he was supported by Dr. A. P. Banerji, who 
argued that if a descendant of Pusyamitra were meant, we would 
have “Pusyamitrat sasthena” instead of *"Pusyamitrasya sasthena.” ? 


As against this view, there are two others that can be proposed, 
viz. , that that disputed exression means: ** by the sixth ( son ) of 
Pusyamitra, " or that itstands for: “by the sixth ( descendant ) 
of Pusyamitra”. The learned world is saved the trouble of taking 
into consideration the former alternative seriously, because of the 
want of support from any modern scholar. But the other alternative 
has been proposed by a number of scholars, including Mr. N. K. 
Bhattasali, Pt. Gaurisankar Ojha, Mr.-N. G. Majumdar, + and 
others. Of these, Mr. N. G. Majumdar has made a detailed study 
of the palaeographical peculiarities of this record, and hag given his 





| Modern Review, ( I924 ), p. 43 f. 

8 Ibid. ( 2925}, p. 60. 

* Tbid. p. 202. 

4 Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VII, p. 60, 


32 [ Annals, B. O. R. I, ] 
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considered verdict that ** Chronologically the present inscription will 
have to. be placed not only-after these records ( viz., the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros, and the Bharhut Torana Inscription of 
the time of the Sungas ), but also the Hathigumpha- Inscription of 
Kharavela, which on palaeographic and other grounds has been 
assigned by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda to the first century B. C., and 
thus forms an intermediate stage between the Sunga and Ksatrapa 
alphabets”, Mr: Majumdar then goes on to point out that the 
poet Kalidasa’ has used a similar expression in the Raghu-varháa, 
viz., “ paficamarh "Taksakasyay " which provides an exact and 
and early parallel to the expression, that has become a point of 
dispute. The great popular commentator, Mallinatha, has un- 
fortunately missed the purport of this passage in the Raghu-varhsa, 
who refers it to” the fifth son of Taksaka?". Butas Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar points out, no less than three commentators, Vallabha- 
deva, Dinakara and Caritra-vardhana, take this expression to stand 
for the ** grandson of grandson of Taksaka*”. On these, and more 
especially on palaéographic grounds, he ascribes this Sunga inscrip- 
tion of Ayodhya to the first century A. D 


We may state here that we ourselves are in general agreement 
with the palaeographical arguments set forth by Mr. Majumdar, 
though, for a number of considerations, that need not be specified 
here, we are disposed to place this record rather in the first century 
B.C., than in the first century A.D. In this note, we propose to con- 
fine ourselves only to the literary aspect of the inscription, connected 
with the phrase ‘‘ Pusyamitrasya sagthena, "- without recon- 
sidering the palaeographical aspect, . dealt with so ably by Mr 
Majumdar. Although the meaning assigned to it by Mr. Majumdar, 
following the three ancient commentators, is (and is generally taken 
to be) correct, the high authority of Mallinàtha may raise a doubt 
about it in the minds of some scholars, who are likely to be disposed 

“ 





! Thbid,,p.i6l. 
2 Raghy, XVI. 88— 
4 gel नागखिभुवनगुरोरौरस मेथिलेय लब्ध्वा बन्धुं तमपि च कुशः पञ्चमं तक्षकस्य ।” 
® Mallin&tha on the above :— 
^ कुशोऽपि च तक्षकस्य पञ्चमं पुत्र ते कुमुदं बन्धुं लब्वा... ^ 
* Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VII, p. १68 
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to regard itas a question, still open to dispute. It is with a view to 
meet such a contingency that we propose to write here. 


A word to word translation of the above-mentioned phrase is 
“ the sixth of Pusyamitra;” but such a translation is absolutely 
meaningless, unless we try to understand the meaning of the idiom 
in this phrase, current in the original languagé. With a view to 
determine, therefore, the meaning of the idiom, I have tried to 
collect as many examples containing the same idiom, as I could. 


One such example is to be found in the Bala~Ramayana of 
Raja-Sekhara. In the prologue ( prastāvanā ) to this work, the 
author describes himself as “ the fourth of Akala-jalada ” (‘€ Akala- 
jaladasya caturthah'” ). In the prologue to another of his 
numerous works, named *' Viddha~éala-bhafijika, " Raja-Sekhara 
himself explains, unintentionally though, the meaning of this 
expression, when he calls himself * the great grand-son of Akala- ' 
jalada ° ( ** Akala-jaladasaya pranaptr”?). From this it is clear 
that such expressions, as “ Pusyamitrasya sastha”, etc., refer 
to the generation to which the person referred to belongs; it 
goes without saying that thisis counted from an ancestor like 
Pusyamitra, and is inclusive of both this person and the person, 
referred to as the descendant. 


In the Sakti-muktavali of Jahlana occurs a stanza, which begins 
with the query as to * which number in descent you are from the 
poet Valmiki, or what your relation with Vyasa is,’ 3 and so forth. 
In the Matsya Purana, reference is made to Yayati being“ an 
ancestor of ours, and ( also ) the tenth ( in descent) from Prajápati.^" 
The same sentence occurs verbatim in the Adi-parvan of the 
Mahabharata ( BORI ed., I. 7r. ), at the commencement of a 








l Bala-Ramayana, Prastavana:— f 
© तदामुष्यायणस्य महाराएचडामणेरकाछूजलदस्य चतुर्थो... श्रीराजशेसर!... ” 

2 Viddha-śāla-bhañjikā, ( ed. Jivanand Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 4883 ), p.4:- 
C तदकाळजलद्स्य प्रणष्तुः ?? 

8 Sukti-muktavali, Prastávana, ( GOS. ed. ), p. 33:— 
४ बाल्मीकेः कतमोऽसि, कस्त्वमथवा व्यासस्य ... ' 

4 Matsya P., 25, 4:— 
“ ययातिः पूर्वजोऽस्माकं दृशमो यः प्रजापरते; . .` 
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section, which either text may have borrowed from “the other. 
In all these cases it is possible to argue that here itis not the pos- 
sessive ( or genitive ) case, but the ablative case, that is used. In 
the Harivarhga Purana occurs a passage, in which it is clearly the 
ablative case that is used to denote the descent of Dvaipáyana from 
Pitàmaha *. Similarly, and in contradistinction with the tradition 
about Yayati ( found in the Matsya Purana and the Mahabharata ), 
there occurs in the Great Epic another tradition about his father 
Nahusa, according to which Nahusa, son of Ayu, was “ the fifth 
from ( i. e. the fifth descendant of) Soma.” It is perhaps on the 
basis of such examples that Dr. A. P. Banerji averred that in the 
case of a descendant, we would have had in the Sunga inscription 
from Ayodhya “ Pusyamitrat sasthena” instead of ** Pusyamitrasya 
. Sasthena., ” 


In reality, however, itis quite immaterial whether it is the 
possessive ( or genitive ) case, or it is the ablative case, that is used, 
The rule ^$ese sasthi” is well applicable here, to allow the 
use of the possessive case, to indicate the descent. We, however, act- 
ually possess one important instance, wherein the genitive case has 
been used frequently. This is to be found in an inscription of the 
fifteenth century, and it serves to dispel any lurking doubts as to 
both the meaning of such an expression, and the use of the genitive 
case. In addition, we have before us the famous instance of the 
poet Bhavabhüti, claiming in the Mahàávira-carita to be the “ fifth 
( descendant ) of a great poet,” a grand-son of Bhatta-Gopala, a son 








i Harivarhéa, I. i. 8:-- 
“ पितामहाद्यं प्रवदान्ते WE... नारायणस्वांशजमेकपुत्रं द्वेपायनं .., ” 
* Mbh. ( BORI ed. ), गा, 00. 6:— 
* नहुषो नाम राजाह्मासं पूर्वस्तवानघ | पञ्चमः प्रथितः सोमादायोः पुत्रों नराधिप ॥ 7 
3 Epigraphia Indica, IIT, p. 24.:— 
^ तत्सन्ततो agaga विजयोऽमिमन्युरुदमूत्तस्मात्परीक्षित्ततः ॥ नन्दस्तस्या- 
एमो5मृत्समजनि नवमस्तस्य राज्श्वलिक्क्ष्मापस्तत्सप्तमः श्रीपतिरुचिरभवद्राजपूर्वा नरेन्द्रः | 
तस्यासादविज्जलेनद्रो दशम इह a वीरिहेमालिरायस्तातीयीको मुरारी,छतनतिरुदमूत्तस्य मांया- 
पुरीशः ॥ तत्तुयोऽजनि तातपिन्नममहीपालो... ” l 
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of Nilakantha, and so forth. Thus, Mr.. Majumdar is quite correct 
in asserting that “It is...not a fact that Sanskrit idiom would require 
fifth case to the Pusyamitra to indicate descent? " - — a statement, 
which appears to have been ignored by Dr. D. C. Sircar. Probably 
influenced by Dr. A. P. Banerji’s arguments, the latter asserts 
( contra Majumdar's statement ) that “ Sanskrit usage would require 
Pusyamitrat; but the language of the record is influenced by 
Prakrit ", Dr. Sircar goes on to add that the descent may be either 
in paternal line or in maternal line; but this appears to be hypercri- 


tical, if not even preposterous, since all these descents were reckoned 
only in the paternal line. 





! Mahavira~oarita, I ( Prastivana ) :— 


* तदामुष्यायणस्य तञ्जभवतो वाजपेययाजिनों महाकवेः पश्चमः, सुगृहीतनाम्नो भट्ृगोः 
पालस्य qisr, पवत्रिकीतेनीलकण्ठस्यात्मसंमवः... ... ! 
The commentator Vira-raghava explains as follows :— 
‘ महाकवेः पञ्चमः पोः पोलस्य dist । ? 
This supports the view that the reckoning is inclusive of both the ancestor 
and the descendant. Perhaps, Mahakavi is here only a name 


2 Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VII, p. 62. 
3 Siroar, Select Inscriptions ( 4948 ), p. 96, fn, 3. 


WORKS OF SRIDHARACARYA . 
By | 
SABAL SINGH 


The following stanza appearing .at the close of‘ Trigatika’ 
proclaims his fame :— 
उत्तरतो हिमनिलय दक्षिणतो मलयपर्वतत यावत्‌ | 
प्रागपरोदधिमध्ये नो गणकः weg: | 
There does not live a greater mathematician than Sridhara in 
the land between the Himalayas in the north, the Malaya Parvata in 
the south and between the eastern and western seas ". ` 
The famous Sridharacdrya is referred- to in ancient books on 
mathematics as the author of three bookson mathematics namely 
Algebra ( बीजगणित ), Trisatika and patiganita of which Triśatikā is a 


compendium. In “ Catalogus Catalogrum ” by Aufrecht, a German 
savant, Sridharacarya is referred to on pages 668-69 as an Astronomer 


and writer of the book Sridhar Jyotisa ( श्रीघरी ज्योतिष ) but this 
book by Sridhara is neither available nor has it been referred to by 
any ancient Hindu Mathematician. 
Iam giving below a short account of all the three books 
referred to above. 
(3) Algebra ( बीजगणित ):- At the close of Bhasakaracarya’s 
treatise on algebra appears the following stanza:- 
agga: आधरपदूमनाभः बीजानि यस्मादतिविरतृतानि | 
आदाय तत्सारमकारि नूनं सद्युक्तियुक्त लघु शिष्यतुट्चे ॥ 
« Algebraic treatises by Brahmgupta, Sridhara and Padmanabha are 


very elaborate and I have composed my treatise on algebra in a 
condensed form on the basis of the works of the above mathemati- 


cians . 
This is enough to make us believe that the treatise on algebra 
by Sridharacirya must have been very exhaustive. 

At another place in his algebra Bhaskara has stated Sridhara’s 
rule given below :— 
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भ्रीधरा्चीयसूचम्‌ :- 
चतुराहतवर्गसमेः रूपैः पक्षद्वयं गुणयेत्‌ | 
अव्यक्तवर्भेरूपेर्युक्तो पक्षो ततो सूम ॥ 
for solving the quadratic equation and on this very principle Bhaskara 
has been able to solve those equations. Sridhara has also been 
referred to by Bhiskara as Bijaganitakara. All these references go 
to prove that Sridhara was a renowned algebraist and wrote a very 
exhaustive book on algebra, but unfortunately the book has mot 
been found as yet. 
(2) Trisatika :— This work by Sridharacarya is also known by 
the names Trisati and Patiganitasara. 


The title of this book “ Trisatikà " is given on account of the 
single sentence :— न 


- इति श्रीघराचायक्रता त्रिशतिकापादी समाप्ता ॥ 


given at the end of the text which means “ Here ends the arithmetic 
of Trigatika written by Sridharacarya ” 

Sudhakara Dvivedi in his introduction to his printed TriSatika 
writes- “ There are eight verses in the first chapter on definitions. 
Other chapters contain 65 verses for rules and IO7 verses for 
examples and one hundred and twenty Nyásas. Thus the total of 
these comes to about three hundred and therefore the work has 
been given the title of ** Trisatikà by the modern mathematicians. " 

The title “ Trisati ” of this book is derived from the com- 
mentary by Sambhatilaka Siri on Ganita Tilaka wherein on pages 4, 
9 and 39 the work well known as. Trigatika by Sridhara is referred 
to as “ Trisati " 

The first verse of the text :— 


नत्वा शिवं स्वविराचितपाटया गणितस्य सारसुद्धत्य | 
लोकव््यबहाराय धवक्ष्यति औघराचायः 
“Having bowed to God Siva, Sridharacarya sets forth for the public 


use the essence of Ganita extracted from pati ( ganita ) " gives this 
book title * Patiganitasara, 


Therefore this very ‘ Trigatika, ' as proved by Colebrooke, is 
* Patiganitasara ' which is described as ‘ Trisatiganitasára' in the list 
of books by Aufrecht. l 
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Only manuscripts of the text are available from Gujrat, N. W. P. 
and Benares. The manuscripts of the commentaries by Virandaban 
Sukla and Sambhunath are available from N. W. P. and Gujrat 
respectively. : 

The one and the only printed form of Text edited by Sudhakara 
Dvivedi in r899 is available from Benares. 

The main rules of * Trisatikà ' edited by Sudhakara Dvivedi, 
Benares, :899 have been translated into English by N. Ramanuja- 
charia and published with notes and comments by G. R. Kaye in 
the Bibliotheca Mathematica vol. XIII(3), i9:2I43 on page 203. 

The manuscript of * Trisatika" which Sudhakar Dvivedi consulted 
for publishing the work was full of. mistakes as he himself in his 
introduction to *Trisatika' says ** I discovered the copies of ‘Trigatika’ 
to be full of mistakes. I have taken great pains to correct: them. 
Although I have given this ‘ Trisatika ' for publication after having 
explained the difficulties with my annotations, yet it should be 
` looked into with great care by the lovers of ancient learning.” 


Ramanujacarya in his introduction to the English translation of 
the rules of * Trisatika ^ writes “ The text used in his translation of ° 
the rules of Trisatika is that edited by the late Sudhakat Dvivedi 
whose extensive knowledge of Hindu mathematics and Astronomical 
works and his unique opportunity are some guarantee that it is as 
sound as it can be.” F 

(3) ' Pajigautta? :— 

This is the third book which Sridhara wrote on arithmetic of 
which *Trisatika ° ( Patiganitasara ) has been mentioned by Sridhara 
himself as a compendium in the beginning of Trigatika in words 
already quoted. 

Sridhara has been mentioned as the author of this book wherever 
reference to the works of Sridhara occurs. But just like algebra 
this book has not been found as yet either in the printed form or 
asa manuscript. Naturally the anxiety of lovers of ancient Hindu 
methematics has been very great to find out this important book on 
arithmetic by Sridhara, especially when, even its comependium, 
Trigatika, is itself an important document covering practically all 
such topics as are covered by Bhaskara's Lilavati,- a book which is 
thought even upto the present time as a text book on arithmetic, in 
Sanskrit schools and colleges. 
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Those Indian or foreign mathematicians who took up the hard 
task of studying and discovering the ancient Hindu works on 
mathematics could not find any manuscripts other than those of 
* Trigatika ° ( Patiganitasara ) of Sridhara, though the refernences to 
Algebra and Patiganita by Sridbara were available in the works on 
mathematics. 

After taking up the study of Sridhara and his works as a subject, 
I tried my best to find, in addition to Trisatika, his two other works 
namely algebra and * Patiganita, ' in some of the important Libraries 
of northern India including Rajputana. I also consulted the catalogues 
of the manuscripts on Mathematics and journals issued from the 
Bhandarkar Oreintal Research Institute, Poona etc. I saw all the 
manuscripts lying in the Saraswati Bhawan, Benares and and also the 
private libraries of the renowned Joytisacaryas, but could not 
discover these two lost but important works of Sridharacarya. 

After a great labour, I discovered a manuscript of ‘ Patiganita ' 
by Sridhara, among other manuscripts on Hindu mathematics, lying 
in the mathematics section of the Lucknow University. My joy 
on the discovery of this lost book knew no bounds, especially as it 
had not been discovered by any foreign or Indian research scholars 
upto this time and also because it advances immensely the knowledge 
of its important author Sridhara and his works, who upto this time 
was known only through his single book ‘Trigatika’, I have brought 
to light the contents of this manuscript of the ‘ Patiganita’ by 
translating the rules and examples into English and by introducing 
additional words in brackets in order to make the meanings of the 
‘ Sutras’ clear to the reader. ` 


The rules and examples in the manuscript are given in Sanskrit 
in the form of * Sütras ' ( which are commented on, explained and 
the examples solved also in Sanskrit ). The name of the commen- 
tator is not mentioned anywhere in the manuscript and it is 
dificult to say whether the author himself isa commentator or 
some one else has written the commentary. All the rules and most 
of the examples are in Arya metre. The manuscript contains 357 
leaves written on both the sides in the devnagari scripts. The size 
of the page is r4.7" by 9.9" and contains 9 lines a page. The 
rules and examples are numbered by me in my English translation 
according to the matter contained therein, 
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DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE SABDARATNA AND .. 
THE BRHAT-SABDARATNA 
Br. 


K. V. ABHYANKAR 


I The Siddhànta-Kaumudi of Bhattoji Diksita is a well-known 
work on Panini’s Grammar, It has a useful commentary named 
Manorama written by the author himself. On this Manorama Hari 
Diksita, the grandson of Bhattoji, wrote a scholarly gloss Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna popularly called Sabda-Ratna. These three works, the 
Siddhanta Kaumudi, the Manorama and the Sabda-Ratna,; ( Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna ) are all printed and are available in Manuscript 
form also. They are studied by students of Grammar in almost 
all Sanskrit Patha Salas. There is another detailed and exhaustive 
‘commentary on the Manorama known by the name Brhat-Sabda- 
Ratna which is not printed, but a few manuscripts of it are available 
with well known families of Sanskrit Grammarians at different places. 


2 The Siddhanta Kaumudi has another brilliant commentary, 
the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara, written by Mahamahopadhyaya Nagesa 
Bhatta, a pupil of Hari Diksita. This Laghu Sabdendu-Sekhara, which 
is an abridgment of the author's own work, the Brhat-Sabdendu- 
Sekhara available in Manuscript form only, is studied by pupils 
after they have learnt the important portions of the Manorama and 
the Sabda-Ratna. The Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara, popularly known 
as Selchara, has a very large number of commentaries some of which 
are printed while others are in Manuscript form. The well knowr 
among these are— ( r ) the Cidasthimala of Payagunde (2) the 
Candrakala by Bhairava Misra, ( 3 ) the Tilaka by Sadasivabhatta, 
( 4 ) the Jyotsna by Udayankara, ( 5 ) the Visami by Raghavendra- 
carya, (6) the Vivarana by Bhaskara Shastri Abhyankar, ( 7 ) the 
Varavarnini by Guruprasáda Shastri and (8) the Gadhartha-Prakasa 
by M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar. 


3 It is well known to Grammarians that Nagesa by virtue of 
his vast erudition, sound scholarship and intellectual acumen, held 
in some respects views different from those held by Bhattoji 
Diksita and also by Hari Diksita. Scholars of Grammar in the वही 
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and the rg9th centuries were sometimes divided as ( 7 ) the adherents 
of the old ( Bhattoji’s ) tradition and ( 2 ) the followers of the new 
( Nagega’s ) tradition, and it is believed that Nilakantha Shastri 
Thatte was deputed :by the Peshwa Darbar at the close of the r8th 
century to Banaras to get a first hand acquaintance with the new 
tradition represented by Nágesa's well known works. 


4 Bhattoji Diksita is believed to have flourished in the first 
half of the r7th century, Hari Diksita after the middle of the r7th 
and Nagega at the end of the i7th and beginning of the r8th 
centuries. Nāgeśa had a long life and Vaidyanatha Payagunde who 
was his pupil in his old age, lived in Banaras in the last quarter of 
the r8th century. Nilakantha Shastri lived in Poona in the first 
quarter of the r9th century and two of his pupils Raghavendra- 
carya Gajendragadkar and Bhaskara Shastri Abhyankar in Satara in 
the second quarter. The lineage of the pupils of Bhaskara Shastri 
lived in Banaras in the latter half of the rgth century, the most 
reputed among whom was Bal Shastri Ranade alias Balasarasvati. 
The present Pandits at Banaras claim Balasarasvati as their grand 
preceptor or great grand preceptor. The present Pandits in the 
Deccan are most of them pupils of M.M. Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar 
who was both the grandson and pupil’s pupil of Bhaskara Shastri. 
All the scholars quoted above, have made a substantial literary 
contribution to the new school of thought started by Nageéa. 


$ There isa contention of some scholars that the author of the 
Laghu-Sabda-Ratna cannot be the same as the author of the 
Brhat-Sabda-Ratna, as the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna in some respects 
expresses views different from those expressed in the Brhat-Sabda- 
Ratna. Ata few places there are found arguments and thoughts 
similar to those expressed by Nagega the writer of both the Sekharas. 
On account of this closeness of thought at a few places only, as also 
on the strengh of a kind of belief current in some Grammar schools 
during the last century that Nagesa, the pupil, wrote the Laghu- 
Sabda-Ratna and attributed it to his preceptor Hari Diksita, these 
scholars go to the length ot saying that Nagega, and not Hari Diksita, 
was the real author of the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna. 


6 The aim of the present article is to see whether this con- 
tention can stand. Although the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna is about three 
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times in bulk as compared to the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna and many of the 
lines for elucidation (Pratikas) in the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna are not found 
in the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna, still there is not only a striking similarity 
of style and thought in the topics common to both the works, but 
at several places the expressions in both the works are identical. 
To crown all, the author himself has expressed in the Laghu-Sabda- 
Ratna at the end of the Taddbita and the Krdanta sections that the 
reader for further elucidation should refer to the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna 
written by himself as also to the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara and 
Maüjüsa written by his favourite pupil Nagesa ( विस्तरस्तु अस्मत्छते 
बहच्छब्व्रत्ने मदन्तेवासिकरतलघुशब्देन्दुशेखरमञञूषयोश्च gus: ) 

7 The truth appears therefore to be that Hari Diksita first wrote 
the exhaustive commentary Brhat-Sabda-Ratna on his grand father’s 
work the Manorama. Then his brilliant pupil Nagesa chose to 
write an equally exhaustive commentary on the Sidhanta Kaumudi 
itself, the Brhat-Sabdendu-Sekhara by name, which Nage$a himself 
later on made shorter and styled it the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara, 
so as to make it suitable for study by young pupils in Grammar 
schools. Hari Diksita, the worthy preceptor of a worthy pupil, not 
only appreciated the brilljant remarks at places made by his pupil 
in his works the Sekharas, in spite of their being opposed in spirit 
to Bhattojí's writings, but gave them a room in his own brief com- 
pendium, the Laghu-Sabda-Ratna, which he wrote later on, This 
explains the similarity of views expressed in a few places in the 
Laghu-Sabda-Ratna and the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara. The chrono- 
logical order of the four works under discussion on the strength 
of the internal evidence can be stated as follows with almost a. 
certainty:- First, the Brhat-Sabda-Ratna, then the Brhat-Sabdendu-. 
Sekhara, then the Laghu-Sabdendu-Sekhara and lastly, the Laghu-. 
Sabda-Ratna. , This is enough to show that the author of the two. 
Sabda-Ratnas is one and the same namely Hari Diksita, and the 
contention referred to above, can hardly stand to reason. 


A NOTE ON THE WORD LA VANYA 
. BY 
G. B. PALSULE 


The word /üvamya, ‘loveliness, beauty’, is usually derived 
from the word lavana with the affix ya ( syasi, Panini 5, I, 23 
The difficulty with this interpretation is that the word lavana 
itself means, ‘salt, saline’ only. The derivative ldvagya should 
therefore mean only saltness, or salineness. And from saltness 
to loveliness is rather a far cry, although the connection between 
the literal and the actual meaning might be sought to be 
established through some such stages as saltness, tastefulness 
and gracefulness leading finally to the idea of loveliness. It is 
true that Monier Williams gives ‘handsome’ and ‘ beautiful’ 
among the meanings assigned to the word /avana, But this word 
is not found to have been actually used in this sense. Nor does 
M. W. quote any such actual instance. It looks as if these 
meanings have been assigned to the word कळा under the 
influence of, and with a view to explaining, the meaning ‘ loveli- 
ness’ which is actually expressed by the word J@vanya. It is also 
significant that BR. do not assign the meaning lovely, to the 
word lavana 

I therefore propose another derivation for the word J@vanya. 
I think it comes from *ràmanya (ramana [agent noun from the 
causal of4 ram] + ya) with / as a dialectic variation forr and 
m >v by a prakritic change. Like many other roots which show 
both r and ॥ (cf. rabh: labh; rih:lih; rig: lis; rip: lip eto.) 
N ram also has a side-form in lam (vide Whitney’s Roots p. (46). 
The perfect form Jalama occurs in the following line from 
Harivaméa: 


~ 


निगद्दीतेन्द्रियों war नाप्सरोभिळेलाम ह | 
(9072 Cal, Ed.) 
Nilakantha paraphrases /aláma here by rarama. We have also 
a derivative lamaka from it which the Unadi Sūtra 2, 33 derives 
from ram itself with change of rto ` 
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m is known to be changing to v in later languages. The 
instances are too many to require any actual citation. Though 
it is true that the instances of this phenomenon are rather rare 
in the Prakrits proper, the process must have begun very early, 
as remarked by Dr. Bhandarkar ( Wilson Philological Lectures 
pp. 442-443 ) as it is common to a number of NIA languages. 

Tt is significant to note that the form *ra@manya, though it 
would have been quite & regular and legitimate formaiion, has 
never occurred in actual literature, though other derivatives 
having more or less the same sense, like ramaniyatva and rámani- 
yaka are common enough. The explanation of this fact is to be 
found in the assumption that it came to be utterly ousted by the 
other form lavanya, 


TWO UDAIPORE FARMANS: THEIR OTHER SIDE 
By 
G. H. KHARE 


In part I of the Proceedings of the 28th Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Jaipur in December 95r, 
has been published a paper by Sh(aikh) Abdur Rashid, Reader iri 
History, Muslim University, Aligadh, entitled ‘Two farmans of 
Shah Jahan to the Rana of Udaipore’ ( pp. 74-77 ). The writer of 
this paper has, after some preliminary remarks, given the transla- 
tions of the two farmans in question which he had prepared from 
their copies preserved in the library of Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, 
Aligadh. Both the editor of the Proceedings and the writer of the 
paper have added explanatory foot-notes to it. As the farmans 
seem to be very important ones, I wish to express my views about 
them and the paper as well. ' 

(a) The writer in the very first paragraph remarks that the 
farmans were issued on the emperor's behalf by Shah Jahan’s famous 
vazir Allami Sadullah. I doubt the validity of the statement. Could 
a vaztr have issued a farman on an emperor's behalf especially in 
the <arly Mughal regime? He could have never, I believe, He 
could have issued some order ; but it can never be termed a farman. 
Even the orders of viceroys or Sbabzadas were never called farmans. 
Only the emperors mandate was termed a farman. The above 
remark is therefore confusing. ( b) Foot-note 4 asks us to believe 
that * Amal-i-Sálih Vol. IH, p. r60 tells us that three parganas were 
given to the Rana because of his military assistance. But on refer- 
ring to the work | find that there is no mention of the fact on the 
page referred to. P.is9 of the above work describes Shih Jahan's 
weighing ceremony according to the lunar reckoning and p. 60 
gives the list of the royal favours distributed on the rst of 
Jumada II, (063 H. or the initial day of his 27th regnal year. In 
this list are indeed mentioned the gifts bestowed on Rana Rajasingh ; 








हक As the writer (Shaikh Abdur Rashid) was absent at tbe time of 
paper-reading, I could not discuss the points raised here on the spot. Hence 
the necessity of this note here. 
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but there is no reference to the gift of the three parganas, as stated 
by the writer in his paper. (०) In the translation of the first farman 
is mentioned one Pardman Gaur (p. 76,l. i7). ‘ Amal-i-Salih 
Vol. IIT, p. 60 mentions one Bardahan Kaur, But the correct 
name should be Naradaman Gaud as given in Vira Vinoda 
Vol. IJ, p. 4० and the defective Persian script permits us to 
decipher the words that way. (d) The correct conversion of 
28 Jumada I, regnal year 26, 7063 H. will be 77-4-76९3 A.D. 
and not ı652 A. D. as given by the writer in the last but one line 
of page 76. (e)I cannot make out the original word which is 
translated as drafted in the last line of the same page. In a number 
of Mughal farmans I have found the word barisalab which I translate 
as‘ through the medium of’. Drafter may be anybody ; but farmans 
were issued through the medium of certain personages such as 
ministers or the heads of departments. Some were issued 
through the premier, some through the revenue minister and soon. 
(f£) In lines 23, 24 of the translation of the 2nd farman on p.77 
appears the sentence ‘ you should...send your son Teeka...' Here the 
writer has taken the word Teeka as a proper noun and the name of 
a son of Rana Rajasingh. Sultansingh being the name given in 
Vira Vinoda Vol. II, p. 4:3, the secretary of the I, H. R. C. has 
“noted the same that way in foot-note 5. But on referring to 
< Amal-i-Salih Vol. III, p. r95 and Shah Jahan Namah as 
summarised in Elliot and Dowson Vol. VII, p. c3, I find that the 
words tàcre are pásar-i-Salib -i- Tikáb, meaning a son fit for applying 
a Tika or Tilaka of an heir-apparent. Tika, therefore, is a common ° 
‘noun here. The farman if genuine, must have contained words 
carrying the above meaning. Therefore, either the copy or the 
translation of the farman must certainly be defective here. (g) 
Farman No. 2 is dated the 20th of Muharram, regnal year 28 of 
Shah Jahan corresponding to r065 H. ( 20-7-7654 A. D. ) and 
was drafted by Allami Sadullàh. If the farman has been faithfully 
. copied and correctly translated into English, these very facts raise 
the question about either the propriety and genuineness of tlie 
farman itself or the validity of the evidence furnished by * Amal-i- 
Salih and Inshá-i-Birahman or the collection of the writings 
(letters ) of a Birahman i. e. Chandrabhan who figures in this 
farman. In.the later work are four arzis or pititions sent by 


H 
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Chndrabhin to Shah Jahan in this very connéction ( I quote from 
Vira-Vinoda Vol. II, pp. 403-42 where they have been reproduced 
in extenso ) and they are of immense value here". In the 3rd arzi 
which seems to precede the 2nd, Chandrabhan informs the emperor 
Shah Jahan that Rana Rajasingh has decided to send his son to 
His Majesty and has asked him to makea start by pitching his 
tent outside Udaipore after the 7th ghadi of the night of Saturday 
and after the day-time of Friday in the month of Muharram. In 
the 2nd arzi he intimates the emperor that tlie Rana has made his. 
son pitch his tent outside Udaipore.at the above-mentioned time, 
In the fourth arzi he informs the emperor thus: The news sent 
by this servant i. e. Chandrabhan, that. during the night of 
Saturday the 4th of Muharram and at the above-stated point of 
time the Rana’s son has started to see His Majesty, must have 
reached His Majesty by this time, -This servant and Shaikh 
( ‘Abd-ul-Karim ).with the Rana’s son have resumed their journey 
on Sunday morning, the r2th of Muharram to see His Majesty. 
This shows that this arzi must have been written immediately after 
the.r2th of Muharram and by.the. time of writing it, his 2nd arzi 
must have.reached the .emperor. Now from ‘ Amal-i-Salih 
Vol. III, p..96 we know that Chandrabhan, ‘Abd-ul-Karim and the* 
Rani’s son saw. Shah Jahan on the 2rst of Muharram, while Sadullah- 
khan returned from his.Chitor campaign on the 22nd of the same 
month and saw the emperor. It means that on the 2oth of 
Muharram i. e. at the time of the issue of this farman the former 
three persons had reached very near to Shah Jahan’s camp and 
he must have received the news of their arrival. Sadullakhan 
was on the other hand two stages away from Shah Jahan’s camp. 
Where then is the propriety of issuing this farman which asks the 
Rana to expedite in sending his son to the court when he was 
already only a stage away from the emperors camp and when 
Chandrabhin had already informed the emperor of the definite start- 
ing and resuming the journey of the son in his and ‘Abd-ul-Karim’s 





} ३४ the Proseedings of the l8th (Mysore) Session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ( I942 A. D, ) has appeared a; paper by Dr. B. P. Saksena 
which contains the partial text of the first arzi of Chandrabhas (pp. l05-07 ). 
But both Dr, Saksena and the editor of the Proceedings did not possibly 
know that the full text of the same arzi had already been published long ago 
in Vira Vinoda. TN À 
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company in his arzis which must have reached the emperor before 
the 20th of Muharram. Moreover how could Sadullahkhan, who was 
two stages away from the emperor, draft this farman for the 
emperor ? If, therefore, the farman were a genuine one and if it has 
been faithtully copied and translated, the evidence of the two 
works mentioned above becomes invalid; but if the evidence of the 
two works be valid, either the farman must be a fabricated one or 
its copy or the rendering must be a defective one. These are the 
only alternatives to which we can arrive. 





TWO EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
By 
G. H. KHARE 


In Volume XVI of the journal Epigraphia Indica has been 
published the Bhamodra Mohota plate of Dronasithha of the year 
783 (pp. 77-79 ), in the third line of which the word after Sri: 
bhagavatyah has: been deciphered as Pandurajya( ja )yah by the 
editor of the plate. Thinking that the word ought to have been 
Panduraja he has suggested that kind of emendation in the bracket 
while giving the text. “But in describing the purpose of the grant, 
he has noted this very name with a question mark after it, It is” 
evident, therefore, that the editor was doubtful about this name 
though sure about the reading given by him. 


t 


But referring to the facsimile of the plate I find that the word 
has been misread. The reading of the letter * ndu ° is doubtful. To 
me there does not appear the sign of u init. The word must 
naturally be read as Pandarajyayah. This new word is the possessive 
singular of the compound of two words Pandara and Ajya and Ajya 
itself appears to be the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word Arya. 
Now Pandara is the name of the female counter-part of the male 
Buddhist god, the Divine or Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. As such 
the name should naturally be preceded and followed by the words 
Bhagavati and Arya respectively. Thus it is clear that there was no 
necessity of the emendation in the reading of, and the question- 
mark after, the word Pandarajyayah as suggested by the editor of 
the grant. 
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In Epi. Ind. Vol. XIX has been published the Kalvan grant of 
one Yasovarmman ( pp. 69-75 ), the 25th line of which has been 
deciphered as * Sve(Sve)tapada Jinalae( ye) Srimunisuvratadeváya 
Niva( e )dita...’ and translated as in the temple of Jina in the 
Svetapada country. Believing in the accuracy of his decipherment, 
the editor of the plates has discussed at some length the extent of 
the Svetapada country and has concluded that the same can be fairly 
determined now with the help of this grant. If the above reading 
is accepted, it looks rather curious that the drafter of the plates 
should note only the country in which the temple stood but neither 
the division nor the locality where it was situated; for the mere 
mention of the country will leave the locality unspecified. It should 
again be noted that the grant was given at the instance of one 
Ammadeva who belonged to the Svetàmbara sect. On referring to 
the facsimile of the grant I find that the word Svetapada must better 
be deciphered as Svetapata and considering the Svetambara sect of 
Ammadeva, it is certainly in the fitness of things to accept the new 
reading suggested by me. The phrase will then mean ‘in the 
temple of Jina of the Svetambara sect... The entire discussion of 
the Sve (Sve) tapada country thus becomes superfluous and irrelevant 
if the new reading is accepted. The palaeography of the plates 
undoubtedly supports my reading. 


Qum 


REVIEWS 


THE NARRATIVE OF BHOJA ( Bhojaprabandha ) by Ballala 
of Benares. Translated from Sanskrit by Louis H. Gray, 
American Oriental Series, Vol. 34. American Oriental 
Society, New Haven, Connecticut, U, S, A. I950, Double 
Cr. pp. i09. Price not stated. 


The Bhojaprabandha of Ballala (end of the l6th and beginning 
of the l7th c, A. D. ) continues to charm the lovers of Sanskrit even 


to this day, inspite of its utter disregard for chronology. Dealing 


mainly with thé literary ‘exploits of king Bhoja and Kalidasa, 


‘ the two illustrious personalities of the mediaeval and ancient 
' India, separated from each other by no. less than seven centuries, 
"t also huddles together other famous poets like Vararuci, 
‘ Dandin; Bana and Bhavabhiti only to represent them as con- 
‘ temporaries of the far-famed Bhoja of the iíth century. ` Hence 
` its historical value is ‘nil. Even the sequence of the two 

"immediate. predecessors of Bhoja is wrongly given. But the 
- delightful-stories lose nothing of their flavour by this chronos 


logical chaos. The reader is pleased: to follow the :battles of wit 
and humour among the poets, and of the proverbial liberality of 
Bhoja ‘who gave a lae for every syllable’. The narrative is 
enlivened by choice verses drawn from poets of many centuries, 

The great popularity of the Bhojaprabandha can be seen from 
the fact that if has been translated into several Indian languages 
such as Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Marathi and Telugu. 
It was also translated into English by Saradaprasad Vidyabhushan 
of Calcutta in i99, 

Professor Louis Gray has earned the gratitude of the serious 
students of Sanskrit by his careful translation of the well-known 
prose romance of Subandhu, which almost defies attempts at trans- 
lation on account of its‘ pun on every word’, Comparatively 
speaking, the translation of the BAojaprabandha was a soft job. 
But Prof, Gray givesus much more than a mere translation. The 
foot-notes facilitate the underatanding and appreciation of the 
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work. The Introduction deals with the date of the author, the 
borrowings in the Bhojaprabandha from Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
cintdmant, the style of the work, other works of Bhoja and the two 
recensions of the Bhojaprabandha. Of the three Appendices, those 
on the poets quoted in the Bhojaprabandha” and the “ Lexico- 
graphical Additions " are of great value to critical students. The 
inclusion of the original Sanskrit text would have been a highly 
desirable feature o^ this volume. 
N. A. Gore 





THE DVAITADHVAKANTAKODDHARA by Pandit Naga- 
raja Sarma, Dm. 80 pp. ix, 85. Kumbhakonam, I943. 
Price Rs. 2. 

Pandit Nagaraja Sarma has himself laid down in the Preface 
the four-fold qualifications which a prospective reviewer of this 
higbly interesting and outstanding specimen of polemical litera- 
ture in modern Sanskrit must possess before he ventures to under- 
take the no mean task of properly evaluating the learned author's 
contribution. ^" Honest, disinterested, and competent reviewers 
will have first to study the arguments advanced by (l) Appayya- 
Dikshita, (2) secondly, Vijayindra-Tirtha's reply to them, (3) 
thirdly Mr. Narayana-Sastry's criticism of Vijayindra’s reply, 
and (4) finally, my refutation of Mr. Sastry’s statements, 
before they can hope to do anything like justice to my present 
philosophical endeavour", As I am too keenly aware of the 
lamentable lack of these unexceptionable noble qualifications on 
my part, Ican only endeavour to tell inquiring souls what the 
book is about. 

It isa refutation of the refutation of the refutation of the 
refutation of the Dvaita philosophy, or in other words it isa 
powerful defence of the Dvaita philosophy. This is clear from the 
title itself: Itis “the riddance of the thorns in the path of the 
Dvaita " ( philosophy ), and the thorns are the points in tha attacks 
of Appayya Dtksita and Pandit Narayana Sastry of the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College at Mysore. The former attacked the Dvaita in 
his Madhva-tantra-mukha-mardana in 66 stanzas with his own 
commentary called the Madhva-mata-vidhvamsana, This work of 
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Diksita was refuted by the great Dvaita philosopher VijayIndra- 
tirtha, Pandit Narayana Sastry in his gloss on the prose com- 
mentary of Diksita tried to refute tlie arguments of Vijayindra- 
tirtha, and to vindicate the soundness of Diksita’s refutation of 
the Dvaita philosophy. And the book under review is a vigo- 
rous defence of VijayIndratirtha and a shattering and withering 
attack on Diksita and Pandit Narayana Sastri Tho first par: 
styled the Prücinakantakoddhüra consists of 66 stanzas in refuta- 
tion of 66 stanzas of Diksita and employes the same metres used 
by the latter. The second part called the Navinakantakoddhiara 
refutes in detail the charges levelled against Vijayindra by Mr. 
Sastry. . The verses are elucidated in & prose commentary entitled 
the Padártha-dipika. 


The readers even though not of Dvaita persuasion would do 
well to peruse this book for its incisive and trenchant style and 
dignified tone of its learned and argumentative prose, It provides 
yet another striking instance of the fact that Sanskrit is not only 

' not dead but very much alive and kicking. 


N. 8, Gore 


INDIAN MEDICINE by Dr. Jolly, translated from German 
and supplemented with Notes by C. G. Kashikar, M.A., 
( Tilak ), Vaidika SarhSodhana Mandala, Poona 2, Foreword 
by Dr. J. Filliozat, Paris. Appreciation by Prof. P. K. Gode, 
M.A., published by C. G. Kashikar, 96/27 Sadashiv peth, 
Poona 2, pp. xx 4 240 royal, Price Rs. 5/- Poona, 395%. 


Students of India's ancient culture in general and the Ayurvedic 
science in particular will be thankful to Shri C. G. Kashikar for. 
bringing out an English translation of Dr. J. Jolly's well-known 
work on Ayurveda, Medicin published in the Encyclopaedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research in r9or. Students of Indology very well 
know the role played by the above-mentioned encyclopaedic series 
( Grundriss ) in the scientific study of all important branches of 
otiental learning. Many ofthe books forming part of that series 
are written in German and other languages. Scholars knowing no 
other language than English cannot derive advantage from such 
books. It is, therefore, essential that these books should be translated 
into English or Indian languages for the benefit of Indian scholars. 
Shri Kashikar has made the first step in that direction and it is hoped 
Indian scholars will strive to fulfil the task. 


Dr. J. Jolly was a profound Sanskrit scholar having command 
over varied subjects of Indian learning. His piercing intellect grasped 
the details of the Ayurvedic science with the same precision as he dis- 
played in solving the legal intricacies of Dharmasástra. He was not 
known to have studied modern Medicine. However, with the aid of 
modern critical method of study which has reached almost perfection 
in Germany, he managed to go deep into the Ayurvedic science and 
brought out such an authoritative text. In a book covering only 
१24 thickly printed pages ( exclusive of indices ) in very small type 
he has collected all the information about the various topics of that 
science arranged in a subjectwise manner. He has utilized the 
entire Ayurvedic literature from Caraka Sarhhità down to Bhiva- 
prakaga and has also traced the origin of Ayurveda to Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature. His work is divided into eight chapters with 
the following heads: q. Sources. 2 Physicians and therapy. 3 
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Theoretical conceptions. 4 Theory of development and gynaecology. 
$ Internal diseases and their treatment. 6 External diseases. 7 
Diseases of the head. 8 Nervous and mental diseases, toxicology. 
His treatment of the subject is such that even thorough scholars ot 
Ayurveda will find some new light by reading this book. They 
will also realize how a philologist looks at the science and literature 
of Ayurveda. In short the book is indispensable to a research 
worker and student of Ayurveda, 


Prof. Jolly published his work in r9or and it is a happy 
coincidence that its translation has been brought out in I95f, its 
jubilee ‘year. During the half century that has elapsed since the, 
publication of his work, much progress has been made in the study of 
Ayurvedic literature. Shri Kashikar, therefore, thought it expedient 
-to add Bibliographical Notes which exhaustively record the entries 
of all important books and papers relating to Ayurveda published 
during that. period. These Notes are a significant contribution. 
which will also help the study of the: history of ancient literature in. 
general. The’ Sanskrit index and the General index are also, 
considerably. expanded.as a result of tl:e addition of these Notes. 
The list of abbreviations has also grown larger. Dr, J.. Filliozat, a 
great French scholar of both philology and. Medicine, has written.a 
short but significant Foreword to the. book, which really forms, 
the essence of what he presented in detail in his important con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the history of Indian Medicine as 
well as the -ancient Indian thought. Prof. P. K. Gode, Curator . 
of the Bhandarkar O. R, Institute, Poona, who hasdone pioneer 
work in the chronology of mediaeval Indian literature and history of 
Indian plants has also written an Appreciation of the book. 


Since the attainment of India's Independence much progress has 
been made in cultivating the study of the Ayurvedic science. The 
Central Government and various State Governments have been 
adopting measures to give recognition and patronage to the science; 
and provision for research work is also being made. The present 
work is therefore making its appearance at the right moment and it 
is hoped it will give a new impetus to the research work in both 
the literary and practical fields. - Incidentally it may be suggested ` 
that side by side with practical research, attention should be paid 
towards the preparation of critical editions of important texts as well 
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as the printing of uupublished texts. Numerous Sanskrit works 
are lying in manuscript form in the various manuscripts-libraries in 
India, and it is essential to bring out their critical value which is 
‘possible only when they are published. 


Medicine is one of those sciences that closely relate to human 
life. The study of Medicine is a part of the study of culture, 
because culture is the essence of human life, The present work, 
therefore, not only helps the study o! Medicine, but also that of 
India’s ancient culture. Shri Kashikar, therefore, deserves 
congratulations not only from students of Indian Medicine, but 
also from students of Indian culture. 


B. V. Gokhale 
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INDOLOGICAL STUDIES: Part IL by Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D,Litt.; The Indian Research Institute, 
Calcutta, i952. pp. 408 


In this second part of his Indological Studies Dr. Law declaras 
that there is no consensus of opinion as to the precise connotation 
of the term Buddhism. This presumably does not apply to the 
Buddhists themselves, but it may surely be hoped that this 
volume will bring enlightenment to those who are still engaged 
in idle disputes, for no less than 3 out of I9 of these interesting 
Chapters deal with various aspects of this religion, These include 
essays on the chief principles and the monastic regulations, and 
almost constitute a compendium of Buddhist doctrine, as well as 
giving details about the social life of the time gathered from the 
commentators. In Europe Buddhism has been treated too much 
in isolation. It is known that there were other teachers in 
Buddha’s time who had their own theories of the right way to 
attain release, and one of them still exists as the doctrine of 
Mahavira, whioh we know as Jainism. Dr. Law devotes three 
chapters to it, and from his extensive studies in the Jain scriptures, 
there is no doubt that he could tellus much more, He here gives 
us a sketch of Mahavira’s life, an account of some distinguished 
men and women in Jainism, anda very clear statement of the 
Jain doctrine of karma, This is one of the doctrines which makes 
a fundamental contradiction between the two religions. Dr. Law, 
however, does not enter into the question of the religious or philo- 
sophical merits of esch system as a valid way of life, but he tells 
us quite impartially what their own teachers havé preached, No 
doubt further research will be advisable, for we find that the two 
systems have certain technical terms in common, and the real 
development of thought will not be clear until we know which 
came first or whether one borrowed from the other. 

An important chapter is devoted to Buddha’s life in art. 
Beginning with Barhut it describes the chief Buddhist monu- 
ments, and identifies the events of Buddha’s life represented in 
each, The most detailed description is that of the great gtüpa of 
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Borobudur, where there are 20 reliefs representing events related 
in the Lalita-vistara. In speaking of the remains at Nagarjuni- 
konda he says that some of the events of the stories illustrated do 
not agree in all their details with the known Pali sources. There 
is no reason why any of them should agree with the Pali, and 
various south Indian investigators have made curious mistakes 
owing to their having had no better authority than the transla- 
tions of Cowell and Rhys Davids from the Pali 

One chapter is called Three Buddhist Commentaries. It is replete 
with facts and fancies taken from Buddhaghoss!s commentaries 
on Pali texts, and should be worthy of a super commentary. The 
long chapter on ancient Indian flora will bea contribution to 
future Sanskrit dictionaries. 

E. J. Thomas. 





SIDDHA-BHARATI! 

The title of this work proclaims it to be an an achievement of 
Indian scholarship; and those of us from the West who 
are privileged to contribute our homage to an eminent Indian 
scholar can only make the same claim as Satyakama, that we 
are eager to speak the truth 
_ But apart from its purpose as the celebration of the birthday 
of Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, it is a Rosary, a contribution by 
I08 scholars to the history of Indian culture. It shows some- 
thing both of what India has achieved, and it also indicates the 
directions of the pursuits in which investigators and thinkers are 
now engaged. It also helps to set in their true light the achieve- 
ments of India’s past. What do these pages tell us about that ? 

They are not a collection of disconnected essays, for the 
editor has wisely grouped them eccording to their respective 
subjects, beginning with philology. Philology, in the sense of 
the science of language or Sprachwissenschaft, as the Germans 
more wisely call it, breaks up into a number of separate sciences 
with languages unrelated to one another, some of them indeed 
as yet undeciphered. And yet in a sense they are not unrelated 


| Siddha-Bharati, the Rosary of Indology. Edited by 7800 Bandhu Süstri 
V. V. E, Institute, Hoshiarpur, 950, 2 vols, Rs. 60 
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for they are or were spoken by people who have lived, side by 
side for many centuries, so that the question naturally arises, 
what has been their mutual influence? This requires us to 
know much more than the languages that they spoke, and 
Dr. Siddheshwar Varma has pointed out the importance of 
psychology, physiology, ethnology, and antiquity. All these 
aspects need to be examined and weighed before the study of the 
dry bones cf language can reveal their full significance. Much 
detailed knowledge is required, and much must be done before a 
connected history of the social relations can be pictured, 


What we have here is the investigation of a number of details 
and subjects of apparently minor importance in themselves, but 
all necessary for building up a sound structure, as well as 
important for correcting unsound theories. 


The next section includes Vedic and Avestic studies. This 
branch involves some of the most fundamental problems of 
Indian thought and culture. The earlier investigators began to 
study the subject without being aware of the difficult questions 
that would arise, and these are now so far-reaching and yet so 
incomplete that no exhaustive treatment of them is yet possible. 
Hence this portion deals with apparently minor problems, but 
which are parts of the foundations of the resulting structure. 
It may be said, without making invidious distinctions, that 
this section shows evidence of some of the most careful thinking 
that is now being devoted to the great problems, 


The literary studies that follow have the quality of being 
interesting in themselves as dealing with the aesthetic aspect 
the artistic achievements as seen in the imperishable works of 
literature, the creations of Kalidasa or Valmiki, and the gems 
scattered throughout the epics and puranas. 


The philosophical section is no battlefield of rivals, but rather 
has the aspect as if one thinker were reaching over and asking 
how much we have in common with fellow inquirers, What is 
there in Plato which the Vedantist can also absorb? How much. 
‘can Buddhism, ( when shorn of Western misinterpretations ) find 
in the Upanisads? Why should Vedanta be troubled with Kant’s 
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subjeetive-objective if itis not there? Besides these inquiries 
there are articles which discuss religious and philosophical 
questions that spring purely from the Hindu point of view, and 
are quite independent of European systems, even though both 
aim at the same goal. 


The following studies in literary history bring forward a 
very important question, that of chronology. The subject may be 
divided into two parts, and we may leave aside the portion that 
deals with the earliest movements of the Aryans in India. For 
later history we start with what has been called “the sheet 
anchor of Indian history ", and this, we are told (with a mixed 
. metaphor) has now been “uprooted”. When the sheet anchor 
was discovered, it appeared as if all that was necessary was to 
draw up two parallel lists of dates from the time of Candra- 
gupta and Alexander, Greek and Roman on one side with an 
Indian list beside it, and thus fix all the other dates. The 
problem was not so simple, if only for the reason that the Indian 
dates are often anything but certain. Hence we have here a 
new discussion of the date of Kālidāsa, a dating of the 
Bhagavadgita, the age of Panini, identification of the country of 
the Arthasdstra, and the testimony of the Pali chronicles, 
Another sheet anchor seems to be required. 


The same need of chronology extends into the section on 
General History. There are two discussions on the origin of 
kingship. They both take the same legend, but one of them puts 
it in the 5th century A. D. and the other a thousand years earlier, 
This makes no differénce to thé discussion of the theory, for it 
has no more historical basis than the vapourings of Rousseau 
himself. There is however much food in this section for the 
seeker after datable facts, 


The concluding miscellaneous essays take us from the solid 
achievements of stone and marble to the Thought and Vision 
Rays that reach us from the realms of the spirit world. 


E. J. Thomas 


IDEA OF GOD [ The foundations of Religious consciousness ] 
By Dr. K. ©. Varadachari M.A., Ph.D., Shri Venkate- 
shvara Oriental Institute Tirupati, I950, Price Rs. 8/- 


The author dese:ves to be congratulated on his publication 
of this valuable book on Religion. His knowledge of the different 
systems of Indian and Western philosophy and of comparitiva 
religion he has brought to bear on the treatment of the various 
problems discussed in this book. He rightly remarks that the 
finiteness of man, the omnipotence of nature, man’s fear of death 
and his curiosity to know what becomes of the human soul after 
bodily death are the main incentives to spiritual life. Belief in 
some form of God, personal or impersonal, is the essential feature 
of every religion—ancient and modern. He discusses the various 
definitions of religion, and his wide knowledge of Anthropology. 
Religion and Philosophy is evident from .the quotations he has 
given from various eminent authors and their classical works, 
Freud regards religion as originating in infantile helplessness, 
while Durkheim considers it to be a very important social 
institution, According to Plato religion is the culmination of 
the knowledge of God in the vision of God. Most thinkers would 
agree with this definition of religion. The author distinguishes 
the material, divine and truly spiritual aspects of Religion; and 
finally concludes that it can’t be identified with any form of 
humanism. In the case of the Idea of God also various doctrines 
have been discugsed—the personalistic, impersonalistic, Deistic, 
Absolutist etc.—and the place of symbolism and analogy in 
Religion has been rightly determined. Religion and God are 
sometimes identified with Truth and Duty in certain systems of 
philosophy. All systems of thought—Hastern and Western— 
ultimately accept the unity or oneness of God. The author then 
proceeds to give an account of the idea of God in the Vedas, 
Upanisads and DarSanas. His acquaintance with these systems 
of thought is abundant and intimate. Particularly his discussion 
of the philosophical aspect of the idea of God in the Darsanas 
is very interesting and instructive, The author's discussion of 
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God as Mother, based on ancient literature of the Vedas, 
Upanisads and of the Sakta and Saiva systems of Religious 
Thought, is lucid and even illuminating. He tries to trace the 
Yoga system of the Vaisnavas to these tendencies of thought in 
ancient literature and very happily compares it with Shri Auro 
bindo’s idea of Mother, as discussed in his philosophical works. 
We heartily recommend our readers to read the last two chapters 
of the book, where the author offers a sympathetic and yet a 
scientific and critical exposition of the idea of God, as found in 
the Pafioaratra literature, He accepts the Visistadvaita system 
of Sr! Ramanuja as the final word in the case of the Idea of God. 
. In the theism of Srt Ramanuija the author finds a careful synthesis 
of immanence and transcendence of God. He rightly points out 
that according to Sri Ramanuja total surrender to God’ in every 
respect is the only means of realising God. The book is bound 
to prove very useful to all earnest students of comparative 
religion and philosophy. 
K. V. Gajendragadkar 


BRHADYOGI-YAJNAVALKYASMRTI: Critically edited 
by Svam! Kuvalayànanda and Pandit Raghunathashastri | 
Kokaje Published by the Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y. M 
Samiti, Lonavla, Dist. Poona. i95l, Demy 8?, Pages 
244+ 249, Price Rs, i0/- 


Although Yogiyajfiiavalkya has long been known to scholars 
from citations in works on JDharmasastra and Nibandhas, the 
present editors were the first to undertake the publieation of the 
work, The Brhadyogiyajfavalkyasmrii is quite distinct from the 
Yàjnavalkyasmrh, which deals with Acüra, Vyavahüra and Priyas: 
citta in its three aahydyas. The Brhadyogiyajfiavalkyasmrü, how- 
ever, is mainly concerned with AcGra, though it does not touch 
Samskara and  Varnáéramadharma, but deals with Smüma, tarpana, 
puja, etc, constituting Ghnika, and prandydma and dhyana which 
pertain to yoga; Práyascitta gets but incidental mention and there 
is no reference to vyavahdra, It has I? adhyadyas and 928 stanzas. 
According to the editors, it is difficult to decide whether the 
authors of. the Yajfavaltyasmrt: and Brhadyogiydjfiavalkyasmrti 
are identical or different as there is evidence in support of both 
the hypotheses. Itis also shown that the Brhadyogiyajnavalkya- 
smrti presents quite a different tradition from that of Patafijali and 
Hathayoga. 

The text is based on two MSS designated sit ( Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute) and इ (British Museum). Rao 
Bahadur 2. C. Diwanji has shown that there are at least a couple 
of more MSS, of the work, one in the India Office and the other in 
Bengal. The reviewer understands that there is also one MS. in the 
Jaipur Pothikhana, which is a Dharma Supari leaf MS. in Bengali 
characters and bears year 4I9 of Laksmanasena (i e. 537-38 
A, D.) One feels that a thorough and searching enquiry should 
have been made about all MSS. and attempts made to secure them 
before undertaking the critical edition. 

The Editors have not invited attention to the important . 
features of MS इ, It would appear that its colophons conform more 
to the text than those in MS Ht. At the end of some adhyayas as 
marked in the text, which mainly follows MS. आ, are mentioned 
the numbers of stanzas constituting a particular adhyaya, and it 
is found that MS, 2 ends its adhyayas at precisely these points; 
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e, 2, at the end of द्वितीयो5ध्याय: ( according to MS ar ) the number 
of;stanzas,is given:as 200, while MS इ ends its first adhyaya there; 
the second and-third adhyayas in MS conclude at the point 
where. the number of stanzas is stated, and the adhydyas are 
_ marked third and fourth in MS आ; then MS = continues its next 
(i. e. fourth ) adhyaya apparently till the end of the eighth adhyaya 
of MS. आ, where we find something in the nature of adhydya-ending 
in MS. g., and where exactly occurs the number of'stanzas indi- 
cating that the text also intended to end its adhydya there 
Another close similarity between the text and the colophon of MS 
इ is found in styling the adhyaya as prakarana: of, the colophon 
of MS इ calls it ध्यानप्रकश्ण ( p. 8 ) as said in the text ( IX. 98). ~ 
` From the citations from this work, it appears that it has been 
indiscriminately referred to as याज्ञवल्क्यवचन, रसद्धयाजवल्क्यवचन, 
थोंगिवचन, योगियाज्ञवल्क्य, योगीश्वरवचन, योगिसाहितावचन, etc. ' The quota- 
tions from the Acararatnam and Vaidyanülhiyam as given in" 
Afppendix I, which includes citations from Yogiyajiavalkya not 
found in the present work, indicate that the Brhadyogiyajnavalkya- ` 
sinrti contained prose passages also; the printed text, however, is ° 
only metrical. Itis also curious that the passages already cited ' 
by Mm. Dr, Kane as from Yogiyajfiavalkya, one of which suggests | 
tliat Vyavahüra formed part of the Brhadyogtyajravalkyasmrti, are 
not found in the text or even in this Appendix. Rao. Bahadur 
Diwanji controverts the claim of the editors that the present work 
represents the Yogasastra by Yajfiavalkya referred to in the Yajaa- 
valkyasmrti ( HL. 0 ) 
' The discovery of further MSS of the work, a careful and critical 
" collation of the text and a comparative study of Vogiyajfavalkya, 
Brhadyoguüjfiavalkya and other similar work will throw light on 
niost:of the points raised in this review, 
There ard three useful appendices, dealiug respectively with 
(i) alphabetical list of citations from  Yogiyüjfiavalkya in different 
nibandh& works not found in the present text, (ii) notes on some 
stanzas in the ‘text, and (iil) twelve exhaustive indices. The 
editors‘ deserve cordial thanks for this nice production. The 
printing and get-up are good, and considering the enormous rige 
-in the cost of printing and paper, the price is reasonable. 
i A, D. Pusalker 
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OIMANI-CARITAM OF NILAKANTHA : Critically edited 
hy Principal N. A. Gore. Published by Swadhyays Mandal, 


P, O. Pardi, Distt. Surat. 950 ( Reprinted from Journal 
of Oriental Studies, Vol, I, No, 4 ). 


Professor Gode’s illuminating papers on Cimani-carita (ABORT, 
TX, pp. 33l-2; P.O, VI, pp. 49-58) and his inspiring contact 
prompted Prof. Gore to undertake the critical edition of the work 
and he has acquitted himself creditably. Based on four MSS, 
which are the only known MSS of the work to be extant so far, the 
text runs to 06 stanzas in nine different metres with Mandakranta 
predominating, and describes the amours of the daughter-in-law 
of a Muslim nobleman and a young Brahmin teacher of ladies in 
the harem. The author Nilakantha Sukla is known to have 
written two books. 

, In the introduction Prof, Gore gives the critical apparatus, the 
story, appreciation, metrical analysis, date of the poem, and parti- 
culars about the author and his works - all well executed, There is 
an index of stanzas at the end. 

. The present work fully justifies our expectations from 
Prof, Gore and we look forward to many similar publications 
from him. 


A, D. Pusalker 





SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By Dr. C, Kunhan Raja. Published by the Adyar Library, 
i950, Demy 8°, Pages x + iil, Price Rs. 2/8 


The present work represents two lectures which Dr. Raja 
delivered as Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao Endowment 
Lectures in the University of Madras. Dr. Raja’s close and 
critical study of all branches of Indology is well known, and he 
holds original views on several subjects. He has already 
published various articles and addresses on ancient Indian 
education. 
` In these lectures Dr. Raja has treated the subject in a 
historical way, He bas shown that references to Brahmacirin 
do not uniformly and necessarily relate to the student after 
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apanayana, He has further distinguished between upanayana 
and upasadana, the former being “ the ceremony of a student being 
initiated to the Vedic study under the teacher," and the latter 
“is a voluntary approach to a great teacher by an advanced 
student for further study ” no special ceremony being prescribed, 

Dr. Raja has shown that ancient Indian -education was. 
obligatory and universal. The primary purpore of education was 
to develop a very healthy civie life in the country. There were 
four stages in the education of a boy, viz. slementary education, 
prior to the upanayana, at home; obligatory svadhyayadhyayana 
in the household of the teacher, before ceremonial bath ; optional 
study of a higher and critical nature after ceremonial bath 
continued at the teacher’s household; and the highly specialised 
education affer upasadana, described above, The highest stage 
in education was represented by meetings of academies and 
conferences where scholars assembled and discussed various 


problems, 
The book is nicely got-up, and will amply repay persual, 


A, D. Pusalker 





SMRTICANDRIKA, VYAVAHARA KANDA — Part II, 


An English translation with notes etc, by J. 5, Gharpure, 
Published by V, J. Gharpure, Bombay. 4990, Pages 4 + 
V + 25-504 + iv 
This is the second part of the English translation with notes 
of ihe Smrticandrika by Devannabhatia. Out of the eighteen titles 
of law, the present part of the Vyavahara Kanda covers those 
from the Law of Debts to the Prakirnaka. Notes, which are 
given at the bottom of the relevant pages, trace the quotations 
in the text to their sources, and explain and annotate important 
words, sentences or passages and refer to different views about 
their meanings. There is a General Index of the Authors ete, 
at the end arranged according to Sanskrit alphabets. 
Like its predecessors this volume also will be found useful 
by those interested in the study of Hindu Law, and Principal 
Gharpure deserves congratulations for continuing his labours 


with unabated zeal. . 
A. D. Pusalker 


भक्त शिरोमणी नामदेव की नई जीवनी, नई पदावली (Edited by 
Dr. Mohan Singh and published by M/s. Attarchand Kapur 
& Sons, Delhi, 949, pp. 6 + 77 + 3), 


Dr. Mohan Singh of the Khalsa College of Amritsar has brought 
together in this volume a biography in verse of Bhakta Namadeva 
‘composed by an unknown writer in 696 and a collection of 
‘unpublished poems believed to be composed by Namadeva himself 
In Marathi we have abhangas and songs numbering more than 
2000 which are also traditionally attributed to Namadeva, How- 
ever, they are now generally accepted as being composed by 
different poets who had adopted identical or similar names, It 
is by no means an easy task to separate the work of these different 
individuals. There are interpolated passages in the works of 
Tukarüma also, But he was a poet.of a later date and manuscripts 
of his works have been preserved by his descondants and persons 
claiming to belong to his spiritual lineage. It is, therefor-, 
` comparatively simpler task to separate the gold from the dross, I 
have not yet come across & single’ manuscript which contains the 
bulk of Nàmadeva's work, Poetry attributed. to Namadeva is found 
scattered .in manuscripts! which contain ‘works: of.a number of 
other poets as well. Those who have brought out printed editions 
of the complete works of Namadeva have selected the relevant 
portions from different manuscripts and such editions: really 
represent: anthologies of works of different writers all calling 
themselves .Namadeva. The edition brought out by Madhava 
Chandrohà near about i864,.which was the pioneer attempt-in thi& 
direction contains: only 208 abAangas. Later such collections * 
were. also published by..Gondhalekar, Tukaram Tatya, Avate * 
Joag, ( Chitrashiala ) and others, and at present the abAangas and ^ 
songs attributed to Namadeva -total about 2,500. It is doubtful ° 
whether even'a thousand: of these ean be attributed to the first 
Namadeva. eh २4 : र * 

* There are also poems in Hindustani which are traditionally 
attributed to Nàm& or Namadevs, Tukaram Tatya and Joag have 
included these in their collections of Namadeva’s works, The 
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Grantha Saheb of the Sikhs contains 6. songs which are attributed 
to Nàmadeva, While in Maharashtra it is traditionally believed 
that Namadeva was a contemporary of JfidneSvara and belonged 
to the l3th century, certain scholars have utilised allusions in 
Namadeva’s songs in the Grantha Saheb as evidence tó establish 
that he really belonged to a later date, In a poem in the Grantha 
Saheb, Namadeva is said to have resurrected a cow which was 
killed by the Sultan. Dr. Mohan Singh is inclined to believe that 
the Sultan who figures in this episode was Pheroze Shah Sultan of 
the Bahmani Dynasty in the Deccan who died in 422. This would 
imply that the accepted date of Namadeva needs revision 80 as to 
bring it nearer to us by a century. Elsewhere I have advanced 
the view that the songs in Grantha Saheb which are attributed to 
Namadeva were not all composed by the same person. It is not 
impossible that some might have been composed by the first 
Namadeva himself; but many were probably the work of disciples 
who adopted his name, The practice of adopting the name or title 
of the Guru by the entire lineage of his disciples is not unknown 
in India, The spiritual lineage of Sarhkaracdryas is well 
known. Twelve disciples in the spiritual lineage of Kabir were 
also known to be Kabir. In the spiritual lineage of Guru Nanak 
himself, with the exception of Guru Govind, the last disciple, all 
the other eight disciples called themselves Nanak, Muhsin Fani, 
who was ७ personal friend of the sixth Sikh Guru Har Govind 
writes as follows in his book Dabistan :— 


“The Sikhs say that Nanak, in the same manner, had been 
without a real body, but visible by the power of his individuality 
and they believe that, when Nanak expired, his spirit became 
incarnate in the person of Angad, who attended him as his 
confidential servant. Angad, at his death, transmitted his soul 
into the body of Amardas, and this Guru, in the same manner, 
conveyed his spirit into the body of Ramdas; whose soul 
transmigrated into the person of Arjunmal; in short they believe 
that, with a mere change in name Nanak the First bacame Nanak 
the Second, and so on, to the Fifth in the person of Arjunmal. 
They say that whoever does not recognise in Arjunmal the true 
Baba Nanak, is an unbeliever”, (Vol, II, p. 253-254) He 
further writes:--" The Guru Har Govind, in a letter to the 
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author of this work, gave himself the title of Nanak, which was 
his right distinction. " ( Vol. II, p. 284 ) 


There is thus reason to believe that the Sikh tradition attri- 
butes the compositions of different Namadevas as well as the 
miracles said to have been worked by them to the first Namadeva. 
Once this approach is adopted, the case for revising the date of 
Namadeva on the basis of internal evidence in the songs of the 
Grantha Saheb, loses its strength. There is large scope for 
sustained research on the life and work of Nàmadeva. Such 
research will remain incomplete so long as the material available 
in North Indian languages and traditions is not fully explored. 
I have no doubt that students in this field will make full use of 
Dr. Mohan Singh’s labours and be grateful to him for the 
material which he has made available. 


A. K, Priolkar 


THE  HORSE-SACRIFICE IN THE TAITTIRIYA 
BRAHMANA : (The eighth and Ninth Prapathakas of 
the third Kanda of the Taittiriya Brahmans with transla- 
tion) by Paul-Emile Dumont, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indology, Johns Hopkins University, Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 948, 
Vol. 92, No, 6, pp. 447-503. 


The Brihmanss form a prominent part of the whole of the 
Vedic literature, They serve as the first and the oldest com- 
mentary on the Vedic Samhitads, explain the sacrificial rites to be 
performed while reciting the Vedic mantras and glorify the 
various sacrificial acts. The sacrifice was the most important 
religious and cultural institution of the Vedic Aryans and was the 
chief vehicle of co-ordination of the Vedic Society. Hence it is 
quite natural that the study of the Brahmanas should be very 
essential for understanding Vedic civilization and culture, how- 
soever dry and diffioulé they may be for an ordinary reader. 


In spite of this significance the Bráhmana literature has not so 
far been subjected toa thorough and comprehensive study. A 
complete translation of the Taittirlypa Brahmans, one of the 
important works of that class, is not available so far, As an 
attempt in that direction, Prof. P.-E. Dumont has published a 
translation of Prapáthakas 8 and 9 of the third Kanda, that is, the 
Brahmana of the ASvamedha. As the translator has rightly said, 
there is no “ disadvantage in publishing the translation of these 
chapters before that of the preceding parts of the work, for it is 
evident that the Taittirlya Brahmans is a mere agglomeration of 
material, a composite work, whose different parts have been 
gathered and put one after the other without any logical order”, 
At the same time it has to be remembered that the present work, 
even though it forms the bulk of the Brahmana of the horse- 
sacrifice, is not a comprehensive presentation of the same, It 
does not deal with the mantras to be employed herein which lay 
scattered in the 4th, 5th and the 7th Kanda of the Taittirlya 
Samhita and also in some anuvakas of the Taittiriya 
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Aranyaks. Nor can it be said that TBr, 3, 8-9 forms the 
exhaustive Brahmana of thé ASvamedha, The Taittirlya Samhita 
contains some Brahmans portions ( See TS. 5. 5. ii-24, 5. 6. /-23, 
5. 3, 2, 5, 4. 2, 7, 5. 4-5, 2-22, 25 )!. However, the presentation 
of the ASvamedha ritual as contained in,the' Taittirlya Samhita 
and Brahmana may be considered as complete by the translation 
of the Samhita portion in Keith’s translation of the Taittiriya 
Samhita, the discussion of the Yajus in Die Yajus des Asvamedha 
by Dr. S. S. Bhawe and the present translation of the Brahmana 
portion 


The work begins with a list of contents of the Anuvakas in 
both the Prapathakas. After a short Preface, the procedure of 
the sacrifice according to the Apastamba $rautasütra is given in 
short. The original text of each anuvaka is then given in Roman 
characters which is followed by the translation. The translation 
is as literal as possible but, in order to make it more intelligible, 
the author has put in parentheses not only the words that,must 
be considered as understood in the text, but also short explana- , 
tions, He has also added a-few remarks that are nécessary for the , 
proper understanding of the rites with the help of the Apastamba ; 
and Baudhayansa Srautasiitras, The translation is also furnished 
with occasional philological notes and the author has also sugge- 
sted a few corrections in the text. A table showing parallel 
passages of the Tattirlya Brahmans and the Satapatha Brahmana | 
is given at the end. On the whole, the work has been executed in 
a scientific manner and students of Vedic literature and ritual 
are grateful to the author for this brilliant piece of work, T 
translate a Brahmana requires thorough knowledge of the sacri- 
ficial rites explained therein and the author has ably succeeded in 
his work, which is not an easy matter for people outside the fold 
of Indian culture. न 





l TS, 5, 8, iI-24 and 6, 6. , 88 are Brahmana portions, not the mantra as‘ 
Shown in the Table in Keith's translation, Intro. pp.lix-Ix. They are not used 
as mantras in A$vameda, They. speak about the victims, Süyana refers to a 
Brahmana quotation by saying vidhatte or vidhiyate, At the beginning of the 
comm, on TS. 5.5,7. he says...aóvamedha$egabhuta ` ekadasinah 2०६००० 
vidhiyante...ekadasini. Sa caikaikasminnanuvüka ekaika vidhiyate. The Table 
in the Aundh edition of the TS. ( Intro. p. 83) shows these parts as Bráhmana. 
Similarly TS, 7,5. 4 is Brahmana, not mantra. (cf. Keith ibid, p, Ixvi ), 
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The author believes that thers is a lacuna in TBr. 3. 8, 28 
( p. 475 ) after Sifiprsthau barhaspatyau prsthe, brahmavarcasam evo 
*paristid dhaite and he supplies if by conjecture as sauryayamau 
$vetam (ca) krsnam ca parsvayoh. This is based on statement in 
Ap. 20, 3, 2 and SB. 3, 2. 9, 7. The two additional victims 
consecrated to Yama and Sürya as denoted in the conjecture are 
not mentioned in the Baudhàyana §rautasiitra (I5. 26). The 
author evidenily seems to have attached more importance to 
Apastamba than to Baudhayana which is a point to be questioned. 
Of all the extant Srautasütras not only of the Taittirlya Satbhita 
but belonging to all the Samhitds, Baudhayana $rautasütra is 
undoubtedly the oldest. So, while dealing with any point of 
ritual in the Taittirlya school, it is scientifically correct to refer 
first to Baudhayana and then to other authors. Next to Baudha- 
yana comes Bharadvaja whose Srautasütra is now available in 
part. Apastamba comes only next to Bharadvaja. This chrono- 
logical order has been adopted also in the Srautakosa, an encyclo- 
paedic work on the Vedic Srauta ritual at present being compiled 
by the Vaidika Sarn$odhana Mandala of Poona. Satapatha Br. 
mentions the two victims for Sürya and Yama, but it does not 
follow that that statement must be contained in TBr, because it 
exists in SBr. There are frequent differences between these two 
Brahmanas. There is also difference between them as regards the 
names and order of the paryangya animals! and also the parts of the 
horse to which they are bound. Apastamba is always in the habit 
of quoting and incorporating the details of ritual in the SBr. and 
be appears to have done the same also here, It is further argued 
that the conjectural reading renders the subsequent statement atho 
kavace evai ’te abhitah paryuhate, tasmad rajanyah samnaddho viryam 
karoti “more appropriate.” This is also not convincing. The 








| Baudh. begins the paryangya animals with the following sūtra: dgnendram 
( ügneyam? ) krsnalalamamaindrapausnam pausnamity2 ‘tans’ iri lalafe, 
This accords well with the TBr. passage ügneyam krgnagrivam purastallalate 
..paugnam anvaficam ... aindrüpausnam uparisfat. Siyana’s explanation 
uparistat ürdhvam is not fitting. Uparistat should mean “later”. The 
relevant Ap. sūtra is ügneyam krsnagrivam purastallalate, pausnam afvancam, 
aindrüpaugnam"' uparistan gr (? d' gri) vàsu. Here the addition of the word 
grivüsu seems uncalled. 
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word. abhitah means "before and after.” Sayana explains it by 
purastat pa$cücca, So the positions denoted by the words pārśva- 
yoh (“ on both sides 2) in the conjectured sentence and abhitah in 
the subsequent sentence are quite opposite, The conjecture is, 
therefore, not appropriate. There is no abhilah in the SBr. passage. 
The original statement in the Brahmana san be considered as 
proper if we suppose ( we have to suppose something, because the 
animals tied to the back cannot stand on the back but must do so 
somewhere else ) that the two animals to be tied to the horse's 
back are made fo stand “ before and after” the horse. Even the 
arthavada can be said to imply that. 


The most positive proof, however, is the word atho in atho 
Kavace evaite abhitah paryükate ete. This word does not exist in 
the 987 passage, Sdyana explains atho by api ca. The translator 
has also rendered it by “ and”, If the conjecture is granted, the 
word atho would be superfluous. The Brahmana intends to give 
the twofold arthavada, one based on the adjective sitiprsthau and 
the other based on the positions of the animals to be tied to the 
horse’s back and atho is meant to conjoin these two parts, A 
similar construction is found in the very next passage in the 
Brahmana : dhdtre prsodaram ‘adhastat. Pratisthamevaitam kurute. 
Atho iyam vai dhata asyGm ‘eva pratitsfhati, There are, therefore, 
not adequate grounds to suppose a lacuna in TBr 3. 8. 28, 


The translator has suggested a few more improvements also. 
His conjectures of prüpan diksüm for pranam diksüm (TBr 3. 8. 0) 
and ya evam veda for sa evam veda ( TBr 3, 9.2L ) are sound. He 
suggests audanyavo bhriinahatyayai in place of audanyavah bhriina- 
hatyāyai (TBr 3. 9, 5 ) and Gdityebhyo ‘mum in place of Gditye- 
bhyah. amum ( TBr 3, 9. 24 ). This is not necessary, because the style 

_ of the Brahmanas is to divide one sentence into two or more parts. 
Sayana explains such sentences by bringing together their compo- 
nent parts separated by the mark of danda, Even the poetic 
mantras in the Brahmanas are divided into separate 050858 and are 
yecited as such. The translator has made a bold suggestion in 
the text of TBr 3. 9. 2. which reads yat projapatir 'alabdho '$vo 
"bhavat. Tasmüd 'a$vo nüma. Yuechvayad ’arur "asit. Tasmad ‘arvit 
wama, The conjectured reading is yat prajapati ... bhüvat, Tasmüd 
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asv6 nüma yacchvayat ( yad 'a$vayat ). Yad 'arur 'ūsīt tasmüd ’arva 
nāma. This is not acceptable in view of Sāyaņa’s commentary 
thereon : Prajāpatih svayam ‘eva kadücid 'asvajatir bhilvd devair 
Glabdhah sann 'a$vo vyüpako 'bhavat. Yad yasmad 'evam lasmüd 
‘asnute vyapncti ‘ti vyutpattya '$vanüma sampannam, | Prajapater akst 
kenüpi rogena $vayad ’ucchinam yada 'bhüt tadanim 'arur vyathahetur 
'dsit,  Yasmüd 'arus tasmad 'arve ’ti nima. It is thus clear that 
‘the name aśva is derived from the root as in the word 6806 itself 
and has nothing to do with svayat which is really connected with 
aruh. Moreover the style of the Brahmanas is such that the words 
denoting cause and effect e. g, yat and (at, yasmat and lasmüt never 
form part of one sentence. 


At the end of the Soma sacrifice of the third day of pressing, 
the purificatory bath takes place and on this occasion the 
Adhvaryu offers three oblations of olarified butter, the first to 
Mrtyu, the second to Bhrinahatya and the third to Jumbaka, The 
meaning of Jumbaka is not clear, TBr 3, 9, 5 says that Jumbaka 
is Varuna. Dr. S. S. Bhawe consideres Jumbaka as some evil 
spirit’ a non-vedic element incorporated in the Yajurveda, 


The work has happily roused expectations in the mind of the 
reader about a complete translation of the Taittirlya Brahmana 
and it is hoped the author will fulfil his self-imposed task. Very 
recently he has brought out the translation of TBr III 0-2 
dealing with the special kinds of Agnicayana according to the 
Kathas, (Proc. American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95 No, 6, 
December 95], pp. 628-75 ) Itis really gratifying to note that 
in spite of the circumstances created by the last world war, the 
attention of western scholars towards the study of Indian religion 
and culture is not diverted and it is hoped it will be attracted 
more and more in the interest of the subject. 


C. G. Kashikar 








! Jumbaka in the Horse-sacrifice ritual of the Yajurveda, XI AICO, 94], 
This paper is not available, since the Proceedings of the XIth session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad ( Deccan) were not printed. A 
reference to it is found in the Vedic Bibliography edited by Dr. R, N. Dandekar. 


THE SPECIAL KINDS OF AGNICAYANA (or Special 
methods of building the fire-altar) according to the 
Kathas in the Taittirlya Brahmana ( TBr 3, 0-2), Text 
and translation by Prof. Paul-Emile Dumont, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95 No, 6, 
December i95], pp. 628-75 


The plan adopted in presenting the text and translation of 
Kathaka Agnicayana is the same as that of the Horse-sacrifice, 
The text given herein is taken from the Anandagrama edition 
of TBr. In a few instances the author has corrected an evident 
misprint or has ventured a conjecture. He has, as done previously, 
given particular attention to accentuation and has suggested 
many an improvement. The Anandagrama edition is not the only 
edition of TBr. The text with Sàyana's commentary was already 
published in three volumes in Bibliotheca Indica, The author 
seems to have meant this edition when he referred to "two 
editions" in a note on p. 672. Another good edition of the text 
with the commentary of Bhatta Bhaskara Misra ( = Bh) has 
been edited by A. Mahadeva Sastri and L, Srinivasacharya and 
published in Mysore Government Oriental Library Series, Many 
of the mistakes in the Anandasrama edition pointed out by 
Prof. Dumont are not found in the Mysore edition which he does 
not seem to have used. In TBr 3,0.4.4 Prof. Dumont has 
suggested jdvah for javah. Mysore edition gives javáh which 
seems to be correct, As' in the case of the Horse~sacrifice, 
Prof, Dumont has given more importance to Ápastamba than to 
Baudhayana. 


Prof. Dumont has made a commendable effort in explaining 
‘many obscure words and sentences in the text of Kathaka 
Cayans. Sometimes Sayana is too short in his explanations. 
Bhatta Bhaskara Misra flourished earlier than Sāyaņa. In spite 
of the later and comprehensive commentary of Sayana, Bhatta 
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Bhaskara Misra's commentary retains its value on account of its 
different line of interpretation and also grammatical explana- 
tions. It would, therefore, be advantageous to refer to Bh for 
arriving af a better understanding of the text. 


In TBr 3.]0.8.3, Prof. Dumont conjectures ahasto 'sià in place 
of ahasiostvü which does not seem essential in the light of Bh’s 
commentary. Bh reads ahasto 'sivi and explains: astvā asana- 
kusalah purusah, Asyateh chindase vanipi tasagamah. This is quite 
suitable. Incidentally, while dealing with the mantras in TBr 
3.0.8 Dumont has suggested a conjecture in the text of Ap, Sr, 
]9.73, 24 which reads praümanihavün Gtman pratisthipayate. His 
conjecture is: prümün prünanihavena “tman pratistha@payate. I 
think that the reading prananivahan Giman pratisthapayate as given 
in Hiranyakesi Sr. would be all right. The word nivaha means 
" multitude, quantity " which suits the formulas. Both Sàyana 
and Bh while referring to the rubrication of the formulas quote 
prünanivahün, I, therefore, believe that prananihavdn in Garbe’s 
text of Apastamba may be a misprint for prananivahan, Dumont 
questions the statement in TBr 3.0, 9, 6 that one should not 
converse about the Savitra fire with a man who knows it. There 
is really no objection to conversation as such, but, according to 
both the commentators, one should not converse jealously 
( mitsaryena ) In TBr 8.0,9. 4 Anandasrama edition reads 
yas tam na veda which is, curiously enough, also the reading 
adopted by Sāyaņa. Mysore edition and also Bh read yas 


tan na veda. 

In TBr all mantras and formulas are divided into certain 
parts and the tradition is everywhere the same. Dumont haa 
tried at some places (see TBr. 8.,,2. [, 9) to rearrange these 
parts ona rational basis. It is reasonable to do so from the 
exegetical point of view, but after all the tradition has got its 
own value, Dumont has rendered the word wuttarasativanah ( T'Br. 
3:4.2.4) by "having a higher existence”. Bh who gives a 
typical explanation of the entire passage, however, explains the 
word as uifarais samünaprüdhünyüh, just as he explains uttara- 
varimünah, as ullarais samanavartmaánah, The entire explanation 
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given by Bh is ingenious.’ Uéant ( TBr. 3. . 8.  ), according to 
Dumont and others, is a proper noun. It may be pointed out that 
Bh has already rendered it as such (usan nama vajasravaso 
'gatyam ). Dumont has written an interesting note on the word 

' adau (TBr 3,I0.3.l) in which he suggests that “the primitive 
form of the nominative-accusative neuter was not adas but ado" 
and that the original u element in the word is contained in the 
word adau under its strengthened vrddhi-form. 


C, G. Kashikar 


E m, 


l On the strength of accentuation he says that the first, second and third 
gods are principal and the rest are subordinate. The first three gods are 
requested to become fourth (gods) ete. and lean upon the fifth (gods) etc. 
The meaning of the uttara gods will be clear from the following extract of the 
commentary :— 

Atha he uttare devah...sarve uttaravartmanah uttarais samanavart- 
manah, uttarasativanah uttarais samanapradhanyaé ca bhavata, Uttarottara- . 
. ganair ekibhitd ityarthah, Tatra’yam gananam kramah :— 

eko devas tribhir ekadasabhir gunitas trayastrimsat devah, evam tribhir 
gunita ekona$atam. Tad idam uktam “trir ekadasas tris irayastrimáa di, 
Punar apyekona$atasamkhyà devas tribhir ekadasabhin gunita uttare ity 
ucyante. Te ca saptagastyadhikasatadvayasahitani trini sahasrani ( 8267). 
Atha prathamasyà ’vantaragapasya 'dhipatayas trayastrimésat, uttarasya ca 
trayastrirhéat, atha prathamasya pradhanaganasya trayah, uttarasya ca trayah, 
evam sarve samkhyaya ekonacatvarimsadadhikasatatrayasahitani trim saha- 
sràmi (3339) deva bhavantt, 





CASTE IN INDIA, by J. H. Hutton. Oxford University Press : 
Second revised edition : 9९.७0. हव with two maps. 


The author of this book, Prof. Hutton, had been a member of 
of the I. C. S. and was mainly responsible for the census of India 
held in r93r. Besides a very useful report on that census, which 
was published in I933, Mr. Hutton has also published two very 
informative monographs on the Angami Nagas and the Sema Nagas. 
Since his retirement from the I. C. S., in 7936, Mr. Hutton had 
been working, till recently, as Professor of Social Anthropology in 
the University of Cambridge. It was, therefore, but to be expected 
that, with this background, Professor Hutton should have covered in 
the present book, which, incidentally, was first published in 7946, 
the entire problem of the Indian caste system in an expert manner. 
The book is divided into three parts, The first part, entitled ‘ Back- 
ground’, deals with the caste system as it actually operates in various 
parts of India, and evinces the author’s great factual knowledge. 
The author has clearly brought out the contrast between the com- 
plexity of the actual situation and the traditional formalist scheme 
set forth in a work like the Manusmytt. The second part deals 
with the structure, strictures, sanctions, and functions of caste. 
Instead of trying to define caste, which is indeed a very difficult 
task, Professor Hutton enumerates its main features, such as the, 
following: Birth determines a man’s caste for life unless he he 
expelled for violation of its rules; transition from one caste to 
another is not possible; caste is an endogamous group so that its 
members cannot marry outside it; within some castes there are 
smaller exogamous groups, the members of which must marry 
outside these groups; there are similar restrictions on eating and 
drinking with a member of another caste; there are fixed occupa- 
tions for many castes ; and there is some hierarchical gradation of 
castes, the best recognized position being that of the Brahmanas 
atthe top. This description may be said to be normally applicable 
to India as a whole. In the course of his discussion on this topic, 
the author has made some suggestive observations on the intrigu- 
ing question of gotra and pravara. He has also rightly pointed out 
That the old term varga cannot possibly be interpreted ‘to mean 
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‘caste’. Really speaking caste system is not varga-vyavastba ; it is 
jati-vyavastha. He has further stressed the point that there 
is often a wide gulf between the traditional theories and the 
actual practices relating to intercaste marriage. Professor Hutton’s 
vast experience as a census officer has stood him in good stead 
while dealing with the actual working of the caste-councils or the 
panchayats.’ In the section dealing with the functions of caste, 
the author has made quite a judicious evaluation of the caste 
system, drawing attention to its advantages and disadvantages. 
The caste system in India has often been made.the main target 
of attack by social reformers. There can be no two opinions 
about the desirability and urgency of abolishing the caste. system. 
But any effort in that direction must be based on a proper realisa- 
tion of the source of the vitality of that system, which has kept it 
alive - indeed, very much alive - inspite of séveral revolts against 
it through the ages. 


The third part of the book deals with the origins of caste. 
Here, Professor Hutton has subjected to a critical examination the 
various earlier theories relating to the origin and the growth of the 
caste system — theories, for instanze, like those which have been 
put forth by Senart, Oldenberg, Nesfield, Risley, Linton, Roy, 
Datta, Ghurye, and Chanda. He has rightly pointed out that so 
highly complex a socia] phenomenon as caste must necessarily have 
had a multiple origin. It is certainly not possible to accept the 
exclusively racial or occupational origin of caste. According to 
Hutton, the motif of taboo on food and drink was perhaps the 
keystone of the whole caste system. ` It is a fact that the significant 
róle played in the genesis of caste by the complex of beliefs in mana, 
taboo, and magic, which surrounds the primitive philosophy of 
soul-stuff or life-matter, has not been adequately appreciated. In 
this connection a reference may be made to the very illuminating 
theory advanced by Hocart ( Cast:: A comparative study by A. M. 
Hocart. Methuen and C^., London, r950. ) that caste system has 
had a magic-ritual origin. Besides belief in mana, taboo etc., Hutton 
enumarates several other factors which have contributed to the 
emergence and development of caste system, such as geographical 
isolation of the Indian peninsula, clash of races and fusion of 
cultures, deliberate economic and administrative policies, trade 
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guilds and trade secrets, magic associated with crafts and functions, 
etc, Institutions analogous to caste do exist in other countries. But 
as the author rightly concludes, the caste system in India must be 
regarded as unique in the world ; for, it is indeed difficult to imagine 
that all the factors mentioned above could have together operated in 
any other region. 


Prof. Hutton's book has two interesting ‘appendices -one on 
the position of the exterior castes and the other on Hinduism in its 
relation to primitive religions in India, By way of criticism, 

, it is possible to point to the lack of proportion and absénce of 
clarity in some portions of Professor Hutton’s book. These were 
perhaps inevitable where so much material had to be compressed. 
within a single volume. Those, who, like the present reviewer, 
have had an opportunity of comparing the two' editions of the 
book, will be glad to see that Professor Hutton has duly corrected, 
in the second edition, some errors which had crept in the first 
edition. . It is further heartening to see that the author has 
scrupulously avoided enunciating any new-fangled theories in 
connection with caste. His entire approach to the subject.has . 
been quite objective and realistic. 

R. N. D. 





ABHIJNANA-SAKUNTALA OF KALIDASA, edited by R. D. 
Karmarkar : pub. Aryabhushana Press, Poona t952; pp. 
Ixvii- 404. 


Professor Karmarkar has already earned a well-deserved reputa- 
tion asa producer of standard editions of Sanskrit classical works. 
In a sense, he and his alter ego, the late Professor A. B .Gajendra- 

‘ gadkar, may be said to have started quite a new vogue in this field, 
The fact that several later editors of classical Sanskrit texts have 
imitated the pattern of editing evolved by these two scholars consti- 
tutes in itself an eloquent tribute to their ingenuity and to the 
correct realization on their part of the real needs of Sanskrit 
students at the Universities. Like his other editions, Professor 
Karmarkar's present edition of the Sakuntala is characterized by the ` 


usual features, such as, a carefully edited text, a complete English 
38 [Annals B. O. R.T. ] 
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translation printed below the text, critical and explanatory notes, an 
introduction dealing with all the important points connected with 

the play, and other general information required for the proper 
appreciation of it. But, in certain respects, it clearly shows a 
laudable advance over them? For one thing, his introduction to the 
Sakuntala is much more detailed and exhaustive. He has approached 
the play— and, indeed, very rightly— mainly as a piece of dramatic 
art. And, by means of a critical analysis of it, act by act, he has 
laid bare its many dramatic excellences. Professor Karmarkar 
knows that the function of a true critic, like that of any other artist, 

is only to suggest. His remarks on some of the main episodes in 

the play are ‘quite noteworthy from this point of view. His forth- 
right criticism of Keith’s and Tagore’s criticism of Kalidasa, though 

not vindicable in its entirety, does present a point of view which. 
deserves to be examined in detail, 


But what is perhaps particularly significant in this edition is that 
Professor Karmarkar has tried to evaluate Kalidasa's dramatic art, as 
a. whole, by.undertaking, wherever posible, a comparative study of 
all the three plays of the poet. He further has some interesting 
suggestions to make, among other things, about the structure of the 
play (as, for instance, when he poses the question: Was the 
Sakuntala originally intended to be a five-act play?) as also about the 
interpretation. of certain stanzas (as, for instance, when he proposes to 
read sa manyapratipattiparvakam instead of the usual samanyapralipatti- 
pürvakam in iv. 7). Now that his critical editions of all the three 
plays of Kalidasa have been published, would it be too much to 
expect from the Professor an independent monograph on “‘ Kalidasa, 
the Dramatist ^ ? In the present edition he may be said to have 
compared Kalidasa with Kalidasa; in that monograph he might 
make a study of Kalidasa with reference to other classical dramatists 
in India and elsewhere. 

R. N. D. 


MAHABHARATA, by C. Rajagopalachari, pp. xvi+ 420, I952. 

GANDHI’S VIEW OF LIFE, by. Chandrashankar Shukla, pp. 
xxii + 245, 7957: both books published in Bhavan’s 
Book University, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 


Since its foundation some years ago the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
of Bombay has been rendering, through its various constituent 
institutions, invaluable service to the cause of Indian art, learning, 
and culture, in general, and of Sanskritic studies and Indological 
research, in particular. The Bhavan’s ambitious scheme of the 
“ History and Culture of the Indian People ", which is expected to 
comprise ten volumes—two volumes out of which have been 
published during the course of the last two years—has worthily 
commended itself to the critical attention of scholars in India and 
outside. Another scheme recently undertaken by the Bhavan is 
perhaps more ambitious, though less scholarly. In March r95r, 
the President of the Bhavan, Shri K. M. Munshi, organised what 
he has very aptly called the Book University of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. In the words of Shri Munshi, who, with Shri N. 
Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Judge of the Supreme Court of India, is 
also the General Editor of the Book University, the object of this 
scheme which, incidentally, would involve the publication of 900 
volumes, is to produce books in a uniform get-üp and at cheap 
price covering the best literature in the world, and, in particular, 
the literature which stands for India and the fundamentals for 
which Indian culture stands. As a first step, it has been decided to 
publish in English roo books selected by the General Editors. 
Each book will be approximately of 200 to 250 pages, and will be 
priced uniformly at Rs. 7-2-0 per copy. It is further proposed 
to publish these and many other books also in eight Indian 
languages, namely, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarathi, Marathi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. This is indeed a very laudable 
venture — a venture, which is inspired by the Vedic motto: “Let 
noble thoughts come to us from every side". It.would enable 
an ordinary reader in any of these languages to get acquainted 
not only with the world currents, but- what is perhaps more 
important at the present juncture - also with the main trends in 
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the literatures of other sister languages in India. This latter would 
help him to realise that, though differing in languages, all Indian 
literatures are characterised by a fundamental unity so far as their 
inspiration, concept, and ideal are concerned. 

It was.indeed.a happy thought of the General Editors that they 
should have inaugurated this their momentous enterprise with 
a volume relating to the great national epic of «India, the 
Mahabharata. No other work than the Mahabharata has.proved of so 
much consequence in formulating the life and thought of the Indian 
people through the ages. As a matter of fact, the ‘Mababbarata can 
be regarded, with the fullest justification, as a living force in Indian 
life even today. It is very well said that, in this work, breathe the unit- 
ed soul of India and the individual souls of her people. It is, however, 
necessary to add that the appeal of the Mahabharata is not merely 
Indian — it is also essentially human. For, there is hardly any human 
thought or feeling which is not expressed in it; and there is hardly 
any situation in human life which is not anticipated in it.It is, how- 
ever, found—rather regretfully that the younger generation in India 
is tending to bécomie unmindful of this rich cultural heritage. They 
do, no doubt, get to know the stories of the Mahabharata—but in a 
very vague manner and often in a distorted form ( mostly through 
the medium of the cinema ). They are, therefore, unable to under- 
stand and appreciate the true spirit of the epic. Witha view to 
temedying this unfortunate situation, Shri Rajagopalachari was 
persuaded to take up the task of giving the Tamil people the whole 
of the Mahabharata in the form of stories. The same are now 
reproduced here in an English translation, Rajaji has covered the 
whole epic in :07 stories, which are presented in simple but grace- 
ful English prose. While each story is treated as if it were an 
independent unit, the author has suceeeded in investing his narrative, 
as a whole, with a kind of cóntinuity and connectedness. Far more 
appealing than the style and the technique of the book, however, is 
the author’s devout earnestness which permeates it. One may expect 
to firid hardly anything original or scholarly in a book of this kind. 
For, there already exist a number of translations of the Mahābhārata 
in English arid Indian languages. Besides, Rajaji has not dealt 
with any problems—literary or historical—connected with the epic. 
But his book will have served its purpose if it creates anew, in 
younger meti and women, the faith that, if properly understood, 
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the Mababbarata still has a lesson to teach and a message to give not 
only to India but to the whole world now embroiled in stress 
and strife. 


In Gandbt’s View of Life, Shri Chandrashankar Shukla has tried 
to collect together Gandhi’s views on a variety of subjects—reli- 
gious, social, economic, and aesthetical—and present them in the 
form of a regular system of thought.and practice. The difficulties 
of the task are quite patent and Shri Shukla seems to be conscious 
of them. Gandhi's personality and thought were not static; they 
had been undergoing a continual process of evolution. As is well 
known, he regarded his whole life as comprising a series of experi- 
ments. If this fact was once properly realised, the apparent incon- 
sistencies, paradoxes, and contradictions in Gandhiji’s life would 
easily explain themselves. It would then be seen that there have 
been some basic principles and ideals which have governed 
Gandhiji’s way of life and thought. The only thing is that he has 
reacted to those principles and ideals differently under different sets 
of circumstances. It is these pririciples and ideals which Shri Shukla 
has tried to set forth in this handy volume. The author has had 
the advantage of enjoying a certain proximity to Gandhiji over a 
number of years, He has already edited a few volumes containing 
the conversations of Gandhiji, the incidents of Gandhiji’s life, 
the reminiscences of Gandhiji, and the famous interviews with 
Gandhiji. He thus possessed the necessary initial equipment for 
the task which he was called upon to undertake. Added to it was 
his wide and judicious reading relating to the various subjects trea- 
ted by him. Both these become evident almost on every page of 
this book. It is certainly a good thing that, as far as possible, Shri 
Shukla has given Gandhiji’s views in Gandhiji’s own words, One, 
however, wonders whether it would not have been possible to 
achieve a greater unity and continuity in this otherwise admirable 
book by slightly rearranging the material presented in it. One also 
wonders whether it would not have been more desirable if the 
number of quotations from books other than Gandhiji’s were 
smaller. i 

R. N. D. 


स न. ० — Se ee > en 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA 
by Dr. G. V. Devasthali, M.A., Ph.D., B.T., Poona Oriental 
Book House, Poona, r95r. Cr. 8° pp. ii, I84. Rs. 3-22-0, 


The late Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar had planned a series of 
monographs in aid of the ‘study of Sanskrit dramas and his 
Vewisambàra ; A Study was the first and alas! owing to his 
untimely death, the last volume of the series. It is gratifying 
to note that Dr, Devasthali has taken up the idea, His Introduction 
to the study of Visakhadatia and his Mudraraksasa, published three 
years ago and the book under review are well suited for a detailed 
and critical study of the respective dramas. The present volume 
gives exhaustive information about the drama in 7 chapters viz 
(३ ) Südraka, the author of the drama and his date ( c. tst - 4th 
centuries A. D. ), ( 2 ) the plot, ( 3 ) a critical appreciation, ( 4 ) a 
study of the characters, ( 5 ) sources of the drama; ( 6 ) an estimate 
of. Sadraka às a dramatist and ( 7 ) the social conditions as depicted 
in the drama. These chapters are followed by Notes, most of which 
should have preferably been given as foot-notes and an Index of 
important words ( one wonders as to why the names of most of the 
individuals are italicised ! ) and topics.’ Though the book is primarily 
intended as “a sort of practical guidance” to the University students 
the general readers also will find it useful and interesting ‘as they 
can get herein a digest of the views of many scholars on the drama 
neatly and. conveniently presented along with much that is writer's 
own, based on his long experience as a University teacher 

N. A. Gore 


“THE DIVINE SONGS OF ZARATHUSHTRA” by Dr, 
T. J. S. Taraporewala, Bombay ; i95 . 


I 


This is a sumptuous volume covering about I200 pages, deal- 
ing with the Gāthās of Zarathushtra, the Prophet of ancient Irán, 
containing the Text in Roman characters with literal translation 
and free rendering — both in English — and full critical and 
grammatical notes, metrical Index snd Glossary ; a general 
Index ‘and an exhaustive and very useful bibliography complete the 
picture. 


Unlike other studies of the Gathas, the author claims his 
present study as a philological] study and he richly deserves the 
title to the same. The present work is, so to say, the crown to all 
his previous efforts in the field of Iranian studies. In philology 
the author has shown his erudition.in the revised and enlarged 
edition of his “ Elements of Science of Language”, a lucidly 
written work, highly appreciated in the world of scholars. 


The present generation of Indian scholars, — whether Hindu, 
Muslim, Parsi or any other— has large!y drunk at the feet of 
European Scholars who were enthusisatic students of Oriental 
Religions and Literature during the last century and a half. 
After completing his studies in India — which included the study 
of Sanskrit at the instance of his father in order to enable him 
to drink deep at the fountain-head of wisdom of ancient India — 
गीता, उपानिषद्‌ , d4,—the author had the good forture to be able to ` 
study under Western scholars, especially in Germany, such as 
Geldner and Bartholomae, the one, «aqata, equally versed in 
the Veda and the Avesta, and the other, the author of the famous 
dictionary, ‘‘ Altiranisches Wörterbuch ", In the author's own 
words, he was “ converted from Sanskrit to Avesta '. He did not 
lose thereby; on the contrary he illuminated many a dark corner 
in the interpretation of Avestan texts by the gleam of light 
emanating from his Sanskrit—especially Vedic studies. It is 
singularly unfortunate thet the author is not conversant with 
the Pahlavi tradition and that he has not travelled in Persia — 
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the ancestral home of the Parsis—in order to see things with his 
own eyes, visit ancient ruins, meet [ranian Zoroastrians and even 
Iranian. Muslims.. | 

So much for the author. Now about the general or funda- 
mental principles which the author has kept in view. The ap- 
proaches to the subject, of Western Scholars and of our author are 
matérially ‘different. The Western Scholars have a mere linguistic, 
philological, historical and antiquarian’s interest and they even 
go to the length of saying that “ all this is very childish, " as 
Prof. Browne remarked. On the contrary, our author, as he says 
( p. 92 ), professes himself " to be a Mazd&-worshipping follower ` 
of Zarathustra, ” - The qualities of being learned and at the same 
time of being “deeply religious,” though notin the traditional serse, 
are rarely to ba found in one and the same person. His approach 
to the problem can be summed up in the One fine quotaion 


“ Read the things of the flesh 
with the eyes of the spirit, 
Not the things of the spirit 
with the eyes of flesh.” 
very much like Aurobindo Ghose's, who recommended the study of 
the Vedas as inspired utterances of hcly sages, and ‘ eternal 
foundations of spiritual Life.’ The principles guiding the author 
can be briefly stated thus :— 
(L) Gathis should be judged by themselves and in the light . 
of their own contents. 


(2) Thehelp of the Vedic literature, being nearest to the 
Gathàs in language and spirit, should be constantly sought, 


(3). Great attention should be directed to the metre of the 
Gathas — hitherto grossly neglected —, the guiding principle 
being : “ Unit of verse is unit of sense. " 

(4) The thought ofthe Gathis being really profound, free 


rendering and not mere verbal presentation is necessary to bring 
to light the full significance of what the Prophet said. 


(5) Although one has to live his material life and is required 
io deal with pasture and agriculture, cattle and horses, man's 
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aspirations are really’after the achievément of the Highest Goal 
of Life ( परमार्थं ), गो or Cow of the Gathas must be taken to mean 
creation in general and Humanity in particular. 


(6) One must disabuse one’s mind of the preconceived notion 
that ancient religions "are gropings of ignorant humanity after 
Truth." On the contrary, ancient times bristle with sages, 
irrespective of clime and time, who were endowed with Wisdom 
and Love — qualities of head and heart — who in the fulness of 
their wisdom and in the overflow of their love for humanity 
grasped at,‘ the meaning of Existence ' more correctly, more 
firmly and more intimately than the protagonists of the much- 
vaunted advances of modern science sud technology. Zarathustra 
was among such for all humanity and for all time. 


None need quarrel over the soundness of these general 
principles, although one may like to differ in some detail, hera 
and there. First of all, it is of prime importance to state that 
there is need for further research in the direction of restoration 
of the original text of the Gathas, The world is gradually 
coming to realise what deep debt of gratitude the world and 
humanity at large owes to those among the Hindus who fault- 
lessly committed to memory the hymns of Vedas as they were 
first uttered and handed them down from generation tó genera- 
tion to the present day! In fact, ऋग्वेद, the oldest book of 
humanity and the language in which it is written have become 
the master-key to unlock the treasures in other tongues: the 
foundation for building the structures of comparative philology, 
comparative mythology, comparative religion and what not!! 
Now that Indi& has come into her own, no effort should be 
spared to promote the studies of ancient religions and cultures 
and languages at our Universities and learned societies. 


For the proper understanding of the Gathas and the Avestan 
literature not only the Vedic and later Sanskrit are necessary, but 
also Greek and Hittite and Tocharian. They are bound to throw 
light on many & dark corner in one another, as they are essentially 
and fundamentally derived from the same common stock, eall it 
Indo-European or Indo-Hittite, Among the three ancient Aryan 
nations— Greece, Iran and India— Iran holds the middle position 
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and has influenced, and has. been more influenced by, the other 
two of the trio. As the proverb says: “ The Iranians were noted 
for three things: (i) They were good horsemen, ( ii ) they were good 
archers or marksmen and (iii) they scrupulously adhered to Truth." 
Horse-riding and archery are gradually vanishing from the scene, 
but Truth alone is bound to remain, the अश of giras and is ulti- 
‘mately destined to triumph (“ सत्यमेव जपते”). This is the heritage 
of झरशुद्च ; and if practised in our daily lives the message is bound 
to deliver mankind out of the clutches of Death and Destruction 
and is greater than all the Gāthäs and the Vedas put together.as 
इपास says in the महाभारत (3. 64. 47 ) :-- 
o ** Seare एकतो वेदाः 
सांगोपांगाः सविस्तराः | 
` स्वघीता मतुजव्याघ्र 
सत्यमेकं किलेकतः d" 
II 

Now by way of expressing critical appreciation or giving 
points of difference of opinion or offéring new constructive sugges- 
tions, I shall choose at random a few instances :— 

(4) Yas. 34. 3 ( p. 39] ) 

“ mizdem, Mazda, 

yehyà Ta Dathrom " 

This “ Dathram "' occurs, I think, only once in the Gathas. It 
obviously, comes from the root dā- to give or create, If you 
connect mIzdem Dathrem and interpret it as ‘giver or gift of reward’ 
it, 80 to say, tries to give, though popular, explanatory etymology 
of mazda, which has not yet been satisfactorily explained; cf. 

मीळ्हुषे ' ` असुराय ' क. 5, 4. 2-3 ( mazda Ahura ). 

(3) Yas. 28. 20 ( 9: 22) 

Note on the word “ist १ can be further strengthened by tha 
following comparison of Vedic, Avestic and Greek forms:— 

Skt Ay. Gk. 
Véda .Vačda Olda ` 


( this is an example of perfect with present sense, surprisingly ip 
al! the three languages. ) 


^ 
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(3) Yas, 80. ( p. £69 ) 


Av. Urvàtà (law or ordinance) has been compared philo- 
logically with Skt, vrata, and Gk. rhétón, The Skt. word is 
commonly sought " to be derived from N vr to choose or to will,” 
Buta glance at any Indo-Germ. dictionary will give yon "er 
“to speak" as the root. The meaning of the cognate Gk. word 
rhgtra is: “an unwritten (i e. spoken) law," which throws a 
flood of light on the meaning of the Skt, vrata. 


(4) Yas 33, 4 (p. 347) 


" yazài apa” (I pray away, i.e. with the foros of prayers 
I drive away ) Parallel quotation, giving the root अधयन, is given 
from the ऋ० ; but we find in the etfareax the words ‘ अप पजामास › 
( we drive off by means of sacrifice ) 
(5) Yas, 33. 4 ( 9, 97) 


‘Thwat’ is Bll of a pronominal adjective ‘Thwa’ (moaning, 
‘one belonging to thee’). This is‘a common occurrence in the 
Av. But so far as one can know, there is only one instance in 


the ao (2, 20. 2): 
“ त्वं न इन्द्र त्वाभिरूंती 
खायतो आभिष्टिपांसि जनान्‌ । ” 
(where Sa (30) though singular in form is really plural as it 
is qualified by at: (Inst. plu of त्व £.); here त्व means ‘thy’ or 
‘ thine’). 
(6) Yas, 45. 3 (p. 542) | 
In the note on 'avoi' the author says "also जञ्जनोभवन्त्‌ 
himmering (RV. viii. 43. 8) " Whitney (SG 409) says: 
५ ज्ञञ्जनाभवन्त्‌ flimmering " 
word is जश्षणाभवन्त्‌ :— 
“ जिहुवामिरहे aang 
अच्चिंषा जखणाभवन UU ... 
अशथ्निबनेषु रोचते ॥ ” 
(7) Yas, 33, 5 (p. 320) 
भौद्ववस्‌ in Wo 


so he is misled. by Whitney as the 
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Av. daragd— jyaitim lit, ‘long life, I suggest that'darogó' 
is the same word, etymologically as ‘long’. Cf Boisacq: 
( Greek etymological ‘dictionary p. ४94) “ doliehos (long) = 
( the ¿is inexplicable) सं. दीघ 20 dar®ga old Persian darga सं. 
comp. द्राघीयान्‌" longer &IfHHI, great. zd dr&jah— length v. slav. 
dJugu lit. ilgas ( dropping of d is inexplicable) long. i. e. base: 
delagh be long. Nasalized form: i.e. *dlonghos lat, longus = 
got. laggs v.h.a. lang (long); we find the same root in lat, indulged” 
I fail to understand why Boisacq rejects in f, n. 2 ) onp,i94 old 
Persian dranga as belonging to this group ; the nasal 6an be easily 
explained as we have it in Latin and some other languages; we 
get दिरंगाई in Marathi from this Old Persian dranga or Hindi दिरेग, 


(8) Letus consider Av. ugrabüedus ( strong-armed ), an 
epithet of mithra in yt. 0. 75 ( Cf ai. swang: said of इन्द्र (क. 8. 6. 0) 
and ai, उग्रबाहवः said of Awa: (क. 8. 20. 2) and Old Persian 
dahaus ( Province ) ( Of ai, दस्यु country ) 


The u-stems showing these two forms of the nom. mase, with 
finali) us or 2 ) aus are found in Hittite :— 


() asus(good) (Cf Indo-Germanic languages ai, etg: gk 
hédus goth, sunus ) 


(2) harnaus ( birth Chair ) 


( Cf Indo-germanic language : Zd. or Av, ugra-büzüus and O P 
dahdus ) 


This close resemblance of Indo-Hittite languages is, indeed, 
remarkable ( see p. 68 of “ A comparative grammar of the Hittite 
language ” by Sturtevant. ) 


(9) VYasna5l. 4 and 53. 9 ( glossary, P. 969 ) 


“Ka " " Abbreviated form of Kuthrà ", Cf Hittite kwis ( who, 
which kwapi ( where, when’) 


[ Cf lat. alicubi -aliquis-- ubi 
( some ) +( where ) 


Old archaic form is cubi ] 


Reviews .. . 8o$ 
Indo-European Stem is Ku 


( Skt, and Av. Ki skt, कुतः, gg. कुत्र) ( P. 20, Sturtevant ) 
(i0) Av, xrüra ( blood-thirsty ) 

Yasna 48, ii ( glossary, P. 970 ) 

“ The Indo-Hittite a uL. 
becomes Hittite u : 

e, g. H, kurur ( hostile) 

= सं, क्रूरः ( wounded, raw, cruel ) 

= Av. Xrüra( bloody, cruel ) . 

Cognate forms are : 

K werzi ( cuts off ) 

Kukursanz ( mutilated ) 

( This is redup. form in H; but a parallel word करूळती (क, 4 


30, 24) “ ard देवः करूळती ” is found only once inwo This is said 
of पूषन्‌; Of “ तस्मात पूषा siae nir <दन्तकों हि ” (ते. सं, 2, 6, 8, 5); 


also निरुक्तं ( 6.30-37 ) “ करूळती | sagd | que: aedi! भगः | 
पुरस्तात्तस्थान्वादेश sae | पूषा इत्यपरम्‌ | साऽदन्तकः | अद्न्तक' पुषा इाते च 
suero ( uro go 7.7-4-7) " 

करूळती-करूडती-करूदती 
where करू means ‘ wounded’ or ‘ mutilated’ 

Kursas ( hide) ( cf. सं, sf: hide) 

( से, क्रविष्‌ raw flesh and also क्रव्य in कव्यात्‌ are cognate words; 
this कव्य has given place to कव्य in इव्यकव्य, just as fare has 
given place to कियांब in ऋ° 0, 6, I3, by the dropping ०६२ ), 

(ii) Yas. 30, 8 (glossary, p. 973) 

“jamaiti” ( goes, is in motion ) 


Av. Indo-Hittite e remains except before r and congonants : 


H, wemiyezi (comes upon, finds) Lat, venio (come), invenio 
(find) Goth. qiman (come) Av. jamaiti (goes); Gk, bainó 
thus seems to differ from Lat. venio in ablaut as OE Cuman 
from Goth. giman. 
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(2) Now a word, though not in the Gathas cathrus adv. 
(four times ) [ see Bartho. p. 579]. 


{I) “ cathrus hamay xsapo ” (four times in the same night), 
(2) "eathrus frasnadayon V. 7. 75, 


“The pre-IE change of wr to ru before & consonant must be 
pushed back into the pre-IH period on account of Hittite Kutrus 
( witness): Lat, quadrupes, quadruplus Gk, truphaleia ( helmet ) 
and Av. cathrus (four times)”, 


This Gk. tru < * ptru * qutru gives clue to the Vedic word 
aña ; of. Boisaca, ( p. 988) " of, hom. teira, i. e. * qu ( ,, ) (e)tru Zd. 
cathru Lat. quadru and Gall peíru in petru = decametos 
(fourteenth ) *', 

V. P. Limaye 
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( निबन्धकः- श्रीडिवप्रसाद-भटट'चायंः ) 


( अखिलभारतीय-प्राच्याविद्या-सम्मेलने मूम्बाइपुर्यधिवेशने वाचितो निबन्धः ) 
धरां त्रिदिवसोद्रां शुवनवन्यधात्रीकृतां 
गयीं विश्वुघवान्धवीं निखिललोकयात्राहिताम्‌। 
नदीं प्राथितवेशदी सरमाचित्तसंनोदिनीं 


Lana 


भजाम गहना्जना सपाद्‌ पापतापाद्नास्‌ ॥: 
चतदारवादतचर TATA यदुत सङदाचारचारुप्रपञ्चशप प्रज्ञापातकात मात. 


शयाने कविकमण्यकालहायताऽप्रकारबाष्यता AT समवधातं झाक्यते मनीषिभि- 
रमीप्सितसंहितमतिमिः। यदाहुर्विपाश्वितप्रवीणा वचःसन्दूर्भशुद्धिमादधाना देश- 
काछोपाधिमपोहाय वर्तमानां पज्ञाप्रकृतिं विः्छेषयन्तः -=- 

उदन्वच्छन्ना भूः स च पतिरपां योजनशतं 

सदा पान्थः पूषा गगनपरिमाणं कळयाते । 

इति प्रायो भावाः स्फुरद्वाधिमुद्ासकुलिताः 

सतां प्रज्ञोन्मेषः एनरयमसीसा विजयते ॥ 


इति ' दृष्टपूर्वा अपि ह्यर्थाः काव्ये रसपरिग्रहात्‌ । सर्वे नवा इवाभान्ति मधु 
मास इव FAT ॥ ? इति च साटोपं प्रकटयन्तः सूक्तियुक्तिचणाः कवयोऽभियु- 
waar विदग्धसत्तमाश्च | निसगेशक्तेरियत्तया परिच्छेत्तमशक्यत्वादनादिनिध- 
नायाः परमगहनाया अघटनघटनपटीयस्या मायाया इव भाषाविरेषकायाया 
भारत्याः स्वाभाव्याद्विपक्तिमज्ञानगतेर्माचुषसतेश्च तत्वात को नाम विमृश्यवादी 
काव्यानां प्राचीनतेदानीन्तनताभ्यां' पुथकृसंस्थां प्रथयितुं बद्धसंरम्भः स्यात्‌ ? 
यदिह कैश्चिन्मतिभेदतमः | संभोहितेः संस्कारपाटवं संकेतकेतवमिवाभि पक्ष- 
पातप्रवणेरछभ्यापाहाश्चितोऽत्यन्तं प्रतिमामूलमुच्छिन्दतोऽनभ्यासव्यासङ्गस्य- 
परिपन्थित्बं कक्षी कुवोद्धिरात्मप्रसादोऽनुभूयते न तत्‌ सर्वथा सवत्र बस्तुतन्त्रानुव* 
तीस्यवधारणायाः कालो ऽयमागतः, अन्यथा स्वशक्तिपथामपह्ववानाः स्वभावम- 


AAA 


पञ्चबाणा बय किल्वाषणाइयथा$इत्सहनश्व भवसोत सहतायमनथंपरभ्परा। 
anat तावद्विभूतिसतां giu urb केषामाप प्रसङ्गो ये खलु at: पञ्चषा 
वेति सहदयचूडामणीनां व्याहतिः | 





१ WPM व्याख्याने अक्रणोपयोगश्र लेखकेनान्यत्र प्रातन्यतेत्यतो विरम्यते । 
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अलमतिप्रसङ्गेन । “श्रुतेन यत्नेन च वागुपासिता ध्रुवं करोत्येव कमप्यनुः 
ग्रहस्‌,” | इदानीन्तनानां सुरभारतीसेवापरायणानां सद्भावगौरवोद्गावने 
तात्पर्ये वरीवर्ति | नव्यमपि काव्यं भव्यं स्यादिति नः साध्यं नेकान्तदुःसाधामेति 
प्रकटयितुं नव्या कवयितृद्टयी तत्कृतिप्रकृतिसंकीतनमखन यथायथोदाहरणोप= 
न्यासेन च कोविदानां गोचरत्वामापा्ते | एकतरश्चास्या इतः सार्धशत- 
प्रायवर्षं छब्धजन्सा बङ्कीयराजकीयसंस्कृतपाठझालायासप्रतिद्वन्द्वी साहित्या- 
ध्यापको राढमण्डळद्विजसकटसाणिः परःइतप्राच्यफ्रतीच्यान्तेवासिनामसस 
आचार्यः स्वनामघन्यस्तकवामीशोपाषिकः Taser यसुद्दिशयार्यसाहित्य- 
शिक्षकस्य कस्यापि तच्छिष्यस्य तदीयलोकान्तरप्रयाणकाछे शोकप्रशस्तिः — 
प्राप्ताऽधुना रासिकते त्वमनाश्रयत्वं विद्यालय ams रे सुषितेकरत्नः। 
याते गुरी दिवमपेतराचिश्चिरायालङ्कार रे बत पुरा कमळङ्करोषि ॥ 
हाति-अधीयानस्तर्कवियां विद्यामन्द्रिमव्यगः | 
अलङ्काराध्यापनायां राज्ञा यो विनियोजितः ॥ 
देशमेतं परित्यज्य प्रस्थाने विहितोद्यमम्‌ i 
पुनर्यद्नुरोधेन कवित्वं स्थातुसेच्छाति ॥ 
gra यदीयात्मपरिचयो भूतार्थव्याहतिर्नयविनययोः परा काष्ठोति च तातिग- 
रिष्ठमुच्छासजल्पितस्‌। अपरश्वाधुनातनानाभायशास्रे विहिवपरिचयार्ना विशे- 
षतो वड्भुप्रान्तीयानामतिस्निग्धतया विदितो गुणगणिरगण्येरनवरोऽधशतप्रचन्ध- 
निबन्धको वादेष्वात्जयो नानाद्झनपरमाचायों विश्वावि्रतकीतिंः प्रतिभामूतिः 
सर्वेतन्त्रस्वतन्म्रो बह्मसञ्ोपरि शक्तिभाष्यस्य रचयिता भागीरथीतीरस्थाश्रहार- 
भतलिकाभट्टपछ्लीवास्तव्यः पश्चाननतकरस्नभह्ठाचार्यो यं खल्वधिकारिणः साक्षा- 
दवाक्र्पतिमक्षपादमथवेष्याचक्षते | परमेतस्योभयस्यापि सत्कविजन्यं यशस्तथा 
नाशाः सर्वा विषयीकरोति विमलीकरोति च यथा पाण्डिव्यबहुमानः। 
तीर्थभूतयोरेतयोरात्मनि ख्रभारत्या निर्जरयौवनाहितशक्तिधारायां चाकपटः 
प्रत्ययो सत्कुत्यसाधने बद्धपरिकरता स्वकीयमातृभाषायामनुरागतस्तत्सेवास- 
म्पत्तिः सामाजिकानामुपरि स्वतःस्छतेप्रभावप्रकटने निःसपत्नता चैवसाद्यो धर्सा 
लक्षणत्वमी युव्यतीयुश्च विश्वेश्वरचरणशरणमनु कालकुतामवाधोविडम्बनास्‌ । 
तर्कवागीशचरणास्तावत्तत्काळसुलभोदारतासारा आपि स्वकृत्यमाहात्म्यभावन- 
याऽऽप्राणपातमुहूर्तमार्यशाख्रव्यवपायिनः प्रत्तादशेसेविनश्व तूत्नतरशुचिवेशभू- 
षापरिपाटीमनुरुन्धाना अप्यन्तिमे श्रे्ठणुरुसङ्गसङ्कततयत्नाः संततरुक्षप्रकृतिश्चितायां 
राढायां वाढं गाढग्रन्थयोऽपि सुकुमारश्नन्थप्रन्थनेन सरसचित्तदृत्या भक्तोचित- 
प्रपच्या च मधुरमहिमानो गुणग्रामोद्घासियशःशरीरा' अभूवन्न्‌ । ` तकरव्तपादा 
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वेशकुदामाहार्यमवगणय्यावेशहार्यस्यात्मनो ग्ण ख्यापयन्तो जगन्मातुः शक्तेस्ता- 
दाक्म्यप्रचारणपराः शाखाचाररताः कठोरकृच्छूब्रतजीविनो जनिमतामाग्रेमाः 
सर्वातिशायिचोद्नासुररीकुत्य कुतकुत्याः परमशिवापितिचित्तवित्ता: शिवशाक्ति- 
समायोगेवानन्यतन्त्रा वचसि यशसि सत्ये प्रोछसद्धर्मसस्वे चरमां weit 
विश्राणयाञ्चक्कः । एकस्य सोजन्यजन्या प्रतिपत्तिरपरस्वोर्जस्वितोत्था उत्थानश- 
क्तिस्तदात्वे वङ्गीयसमाजेतिवृत्तं भौरवोज्ज्वलतयोद्धासयाति यस्योद्ग्रतरः प्रभा” 
वहार्यः प्राज्यसाख्राज्यव्यापी सुकृतोस्करस्तयोः साहिस्यसेवायामेकान्तिकयच्न- 
समुद्चितायामुत्कषस्य परम्पारं चरितोत्तरितदोषमोषमयमयत्नत एव समवाप। 
अत्र तावदुँकैकशोऽनयोः कवयित्रोरोचित्यविचारचचोयां सुधीवृम्दसभभ्य- 

चिंतपाद्पश्चस्य प्रेमसुथ।निषेः प्रेम चञ्ड्स्य कविकलायां जनगणमनोऽधिनायकानां 
कालपटेऽतिप्रकठघटनावलीतूलिकायमानानां तदानीन्तनेतिद्याबाह्मावयबभूतानां 
केषामपि वाणीचिप्रान्ययत्नत पव चेतःप्रोन्मीलकतया विमर्शपद्बीमाधिरोहन्ति | 
सहृदयधुरीणस्य तस्यानन्यसुलभः संस्ततस्तत्तदादितसाहित्यसोहितीं सुभाषितगुम्फे 
जाग्रतीं विद्ग्धसंहतिसुखबद्धामकरोदित्यत्र चूणकेषु पूर्णेतास्फुर्तिरेवेकं निदानम्‌! 
तथा च तरुणिमनि संस्कृतमहाविद्याळये' प्रवेशकृते वितीर्णकराळम्बानामायती 
च तत्रत्यायां प्रतिष्ठायां सहायकानासुद्देशे तत्कृतकाविते- 

कोम्पानेरखिळक्षमातलभृत्तः सम्मानितो विश्रुतः 

श्रीयुक्तो जगतीतले विजयतासूइलसनः area: | 

यस्यानन्तगुणावलीविछासितं प्रेक्षावतां प्रीतिदं ` 

मन्ये सन्थरतां ब्रजन्ति भणितुं वाचोऽपि वाचस्पतेः ॥ 

गोळश्रीदीर्थिकाया बहुविटपितटे कोलिकातानगर्या 

निःसङ्गो वतेते संस्कृतपठनग्रृहाख्यः कुरङ्गः SAS: 

हन्तुं तं भीतचित्तं विश्रृतखरञ्चरो मेकळे-व्याधराजः 

WA ब्रूते स भो भो उइलसन-महाभाग मां रक्ष रक्ष ॥ 
प्रेमचन्द्रभाणितिछालित्यव्याभियारपरस्थापि तथ्यप्रकटनपटोर्यस्य द्वितीयश्छोको- 
त्तरत उइलसनमहोद्यामां रसभाववैभवकोमलोऽथंगौरवपेशळः परमकाण्डोच्छ- 
लितकृपाकलनकळषः PI विद्वदाथेनन्दनेन लब्धसत्ताकोऽनेककोविदैरिदानी- 
मापे स्मयेते-- 

निष्पिष्ठाऽपि परे पदाहातिशतेः शश्वद्वहुप्राणिनां 

सन्तप्ताऽपि करें; सहस्रकिरणेनाश्चिस्फुछिङ्गो पमैः | 

amda विचविताऽपि सततं qersit कुद्दाकके - 

दूर्वा न भ्रियते कृशाऽपि नितरां धातुर्दयां दुर्बले ॥ 

40 { Apnals, B. 0. RL] 
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सततबभ्युव्थानशालायाः सुरभारत्या राजपुरुषसानुकम्पदृष्टिमपक्षमाणाया FAT- 
विपर्यास आधुनिक तंरैस्तुछनी यः। एतस्यैव संस्कृतमहाविद्यालयस्येक दा भाग्यावि- 
धातृणामेकत्र स्मरणं सविरोषश्छेषपुरःसरं कस्य न चेतश्चमत्करोति ? 
उइयुतदले कमले जडताऽऽकुछे mud ATS च मधुत्रते | 
विधिवशादधुना सधुनाऽऽइतः रसमयः समयः समुपागतः | 


प्रेमचन्द्ररिष्यस्यार्यसाहित्याध्यापतकतया स्वदेरोऽपि बिश्रतस्य काउएळूमहो- 
द्यस्य शुरुगुरुकुळप्रशस्तिपरा कवित्वप्रसरमयी पाश्चात्याऽऽश्वासवाणी पौर- 
सत्यानां प्राचीनानुविधायिनां मनसि जागतिं-- ` 

विद्यालयों निर्जरयौवनः क काव्यं च नित्यामृतभोगवर्षि । 


~ 


wld च जीणों बलबोधिहीनो निःसारतां देहभूर्ता धिगेव ॥ 


MM eS 


qaña बछबोधिसिद्धं शाद्धमायसाहै त्यश्रद्धाप्रंरोह ततो$वसरग्रहणकाले CATT 
कविः स्वयमेवाधोदार्गीत ate निबबन्ध-- 
आशाः सर्वास्तिमिरवाछिता अस्तछीनों5छुमाली- 
त्यत्कण्डाऽधोसकछितइशोऽप्याकुळाया नालेन्या! | 
अन्त! पुष्पं प्रतिनिधिरभूत्‌ स्वणवणाभरेशु- 
श्रिन्तारूढा विराहिहृदये प्रोषितस्येव मूर्तिः ॥ 


nes 


यत्सत्यं कीर्तिशेष गतवाते तास्मिस्तदेकाचित्तस्तच्छिष्याणासन्यतमः सुकचिस्ता- 
राकुमारकविरत्नमहो दयस्तन्ने AT TPM BATA न्‌ शुशोच-- 

या प्रेमचन्द्रे जगदेकचन्देइप्यस्तं गते भारतभाग्यदोषात्‌ । 

समाश्रिता हा प्रियपुत्रशोकात्कवित्वदेवीह HW WT i! 
कवेरस्यथाशुकवित्वस्यापिन्यः काते न कविता वडुप्रान्ते पण्डितमुखेषु ससुच्चरान्ति। 
कत्॒रयितुस्तस्य हस्तालम्बमनुप्राणानाओआाधातुं वद्धपरिकराणां संवादप्रभाकरसंपाद्‌- 
यितृस्वनामप्रकटशक्तीधरचन्दगप्तादिवद्ञीयसाहित्यसेवाबतानां सांवादिकशेमु 
षीमभिनन्दयितु रचिताश्यः कविताभ्यः सुधावृद्धनन्दिताभ्यः संवादपत्रेतिवृत्त- 

संकलनं नापश्रम इवावभाति | 

| सतां सनस्तामरसप्रभाकरः सदेव सर्वेषु समप्रभाकर: । 
उदोते भास्वत्सकळाप्रभाकरः सद्र्थसंवादनवप्रभाकरः ॥ 
नक्तं चन्द्रकरेण भिन्नसकुलेध्विन्दीवरेषु eas 
आमं भ्राममतन्द्रमीषदमतं पीत्वा तृषाकातरा: | 
अयोयद्विसलप्रभाकरकरप्रोद्गि्षप्योद्रे 
स्वृच्छन्दं दिवसे पिबन्तु चतुराः स्वान्ताहेरेफा रसम ॥ 


` नस्या कवेयितृद्दयी 375 
भ्रातर्बोधसरोज किं चिरयसे मोतस्य नाय क्षणो 

दोषध्वान्त दिगन्तरं ब्रज न तेऽवस्थानमत्रोचितस्‌ | 

भो भोः सत्पुरुषाः कुरुध्वसधुना सत्कृत्यमत्याद्रादू 
गौरीशङ्करपूर्वपवतमुखादुज्ञुम्भते भास्करः ॥ 


धनिनां स्थानास्थानकृतमुचितानुचितवित्तवितरणझ्ुपजीव्य सब एवं राचितावधो- 
निहितौ AA तस्याशुकवेः कमापे सहासोत्पाप्तं महिमविकाशं प्रथयतः-- 

सरसि सरोरुहमेकं मिलिताश्व gua मधुपाः । 

आस्तामिह मधुपानं स्थितिरेव सुदुर्लभा जाता ॥ 

सुळलितमपि काव्यं याचकेयाच्यमाने 

धनवितरणभीत्या; नाडयिन्ते धनाढ्याः । 

PSA सशकानां सज्जुखभन्सुखानां 

रुतमिह सहते को देशनाइाङ्किचेताः ॥ 
साहिव्यश॒रोजयगोपालतकाछङ्कारस्य स्वस्येव परःदतकृतवियवियार्थिनामाचा- 
थस्य स्वरूपप्रकटनपरे तत्पश्य संस्कृतवियाऽऽयतने प्रथितचरितानामीश्वरचन्त्र- 
विद्यासागरपादानां तद्न्तेवासिनासपरमवरं किमपि स्मारयञ्चमत्कारं जनयाति । 

गोवर्धनोद्धरणविश्वजनीनकमेबिस्मा पितेविंबुधवन्दिमिरु गीतम्‌ | 

भायाउणेरनभिभूतमनन्तशक्तिं गोपालमेकमनघं शरणं AATA: ॥ 

झाखव्यवसायिषु बोद्धूषु कृतास्पदा gat प्रचरन्ती समस्यापूर्तिव्यसनिता 

प्रसादसौ भाग्यपरभाअवित्ता युक्तिसुक्तिपवित्रा समस्याकल्पलतो द्वावयि तुस्तस्या- 
धस्तादुद्धुतेषु प्राचीनसरणिमनुसरत्मु पथेषु दरीदृश्यते । यथा चतुर्थपादतद्बयः 
वपूर्तिसुदाहरणीकृत्य कृतेषु शछोकेष्वेषु 


नयनं शरुपैर्यविषुवं तव कृष्णाजुनसच्छावि प्रिये । 
कुतशान्तनवानुतापनं He कर्णाक्रमणेऽपि चेष्टते ॥ 
न qd प्रत्युक्तिं निवसनाविमुक्ति न सहते 

धुनीते मूर्धानं स्फुटव चनञून्योत्तरयति। 
परीरम्मारम्भे त्वसहनतरायाः परमहो 
नकारोऽलड्कारो जयति मुखचन्दे GUST? ॥ 

कृत्ये साधु समापितेऽपि न मनः प्राप्नोत्यसन्दिग्धतां 
छब्पेऽप्युक्रतलोकसंमतपदे अ्रंशाद्भयं जायते । 
स्वच्छंन्दाचरणं प्रियेविंहरणं सर्वे च दूरं गतं 

सत्यं कष्टमिदं प्रकाममिह Wars पराधीसत्ता ॥ 
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क्षणं लीलाउडछापं परिहर हरे त्वं कमलया 
त्वरावानागत्य प्रकटय मदन्तः प्रणयितास्‌ । 
न कार्या ते हेला शरणद न वेला स्मातोवेधी 
कृतान्तो दुर्दान्तः क्षणमापि चिळम्बं न सहते ॥ 
हसितविकसितास्ये दातुमथीन्‌ प्रवृत्त 
wale सति धनसत्तान्‌ याचका न प्रयान्ति | 
साति सरसि समीपे स्वादुपानीयपूर्णे 
fg भवाते जनानां सागराम्भःपिपासा ॥ 
प्रासाङ्गक प्रास्ताविक च शलोकानिबन्धनं तस्य कलाकौशाछं ख्यापयाति | 
थथा नेषधचरितपूर्वार्घटीकाकळनारश्भे द्वितीयः *लोक!-- 
अन्यासु भावबहुलासु सदार्थेकासु 
ठीकास चेदिह भवेद्विफलप्रयत्नः | 
संद्विस्तथापि मृदुबोधविबोधनार्थं 
जातोद्यमोऽहमिह संप्राति नावबुध्ये ॥ 
द्यथकाव्यराघवपाण्डवी यदीको पद्घाते सांकारवस्तुध्वानिः LAT: | 
अर्थान्‌ अहीतुमिह काव्यपुरे प्रविश्य 
युष्माकमास्ति यदि चेतसि सत्यमिच्छा । 
काठिन्यदु्धरकपाटविपाठिकां मे 
टीकां तदा प्रथममेव करे कुरुध्वम्‌ d 
' जीर्णोद्धारे सदोषेऽपि नोद्धर्ताऽहेति वाच्यताःमिति कृत्वा तत्कुत्तमनःप्रया- 
सवतस्तत्स्वरूपेणेव छब्धप्रतिक्ठस्य तेच्वेनेवाभिस्यावतां प्रयासमभिनन्थ विन 
योजितसाम्यप्रकटनकल्पे काव्याद्रटीकोपसंहारे च तदीये पथ्ये न केषां 
सुमनसाममनोगो चरे 
उद्दण्डेळंण्डपुथ्वीपातिविजितमिदं भारतं वर्षमस्मित 
कल्क्याता राजधानी धनिगुणिवणिजां बास भूर्भूवि मृषा । 
अस्यामस्यातिकारू्या समिातिरमितधीवेभवेः काळजीर्यत्‌ 
प्राच्याश्चर्यप्रमेयो इधृतिपरमतिभिः सज्जनैः साळिता5भूत ॥ 
आदेश एवं तस्याः कुशमतिवचसोऽपि मेऽजनयत्‌ | 
व्याख्यानेऽभ्मि््‌ शक्ति गरयति हि wu परिग्रहो महतास्‌ ॥ 
अखण्डकाव्यरचने तस्य पारिपाव्यविषये किमपि योवनचेष्टितमसमाप्तायाँ 
पुरुंषोत्तमराजावल्यां प्रकटसप्यभकटप्रायमास्त | हेतुश्वाससाप्तिपक्षे नोहितुस- 
RFT | आयस्तत्र जीर्णोद्धाररतस्थ स्वझाख्राध्यापनत्रतस्य स्वातन्ञ्यमपकर्ष- 
तोऽनुष्ठाननित्यत्वस्व पर्याप्तकमतायाः कुप्तोपचारकलिते कालाभावः | कालोऽपि 
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तदा नानुकूलः सर्मबन्धसन्धानेः समय एव करोति बळाबलसिते कृत्वा तच्चष्ठा- 
चिरातिनातितरां क्षतयेऽभतरन्‌ । पततृसमकक्षायामन्तभावितस्याप्यसमकक्षस्य 
क्षिती शरवेशावलीनामकस्याख्यानकाव्यस्य सराणिरपि न महाकाव्यप्रकुतिमचु" 


सन्द्धानाऽऽसीदिति विदितपधायमेव विपश्चितास्‌ | परन्ताचितप्रसा इशुण भायि ष्ठता 
वर्णना चातुरी प्राचीनज्ञेळीशालीनता चात्रापि वरीवर्ति i 


औत्कण्डादिव साम्राज्यलक्ष्मीस्त्यक्त्वाऽन्यभूपतीच्‌ | 
बद्धानुरामा गुणिनं भेजे यं पुरुषोत्तमम्‌ ॥ 
यवनात्‌ शकसंज्ञातान्‌ विनाश्य uid यो बली । 
साहाय्यमकरोत्‌ पूर्वं कलिकिनोऽवतरिष्यतः | 
यस्योद्दामगुणग्रामो लोकातीता कियास्तथा । 
अद्याप TRUSTY यान्ति दृष्टान्तभूततास्‌॥ 
` पर्याप्तकविकर्मत्वादेकान्तध्यानतत्परः । 
मन्ये and व्यासो नेहितासेष्ववर्णयत्‌ d 
यस्मिन्‌ शासति fad निर्भया निरुपद्रवाः i 
अन्वभूवन्‌ प्रजाः सर्वा रामराज्योस्थितं सुखम्‌ ॥ 
अस्यर्थमर्थोन्‌ ददतो यशो यस्थार्थिनां गणात्‌ | 
आह्वातामिव भूचक्रे भ्रमति स्स॑ निरन्तरम्‌ di 
कार्यानुद्विसचचित्तस्य यस्य काव्यानुशीलनैः | 
कालों यातो महाकालसेवया च समृद्ध्या ॥ 
विद्ग्धजनमण्डल्या मण्डितं edan | 
धर्माधिकरणं यस्य guardan ॥ 
सोइखिळाच्‌ पथिवीपालातन बशेकृत्य निजोजसा । 
एकांतपत्रं बुभुजे राज्यमायगणाग्रणीः ॥ 
इत्यादिका सभ्राजो विक्रमादित्यस्थ वर्णना ? । 
अथमेव जनेनिंगयते नयशाळी किल शालिवाहनः । 
यमनन्तशुणं गुणाप्रिया नुपछक्ष्मीः स्वयसेत्य सङ्गता ॥ - 
जननावधि साधुजन्मनश्वारित यस्य यशस्विनः श्रुतम्‌ । 
बिद्धाति न कस्य मानसं कुतुकाळीतरलं धरातले ॥ 
इत्यादि शाछिवाहनसंबन्धि सरसानुविधानएणगानप्रकरणं कस्य न प्रमोदावहम! 
प्रशस्तिकाव्यनिमाणे स्तोत्रादिप्राचीनानुचरितचयायामापे तश्यालोक- 
सामान्य प्रावीण्यसासीत्‌ं | आन्दूंलराजप्रशस्त्याख्ये काव्ये ( याद्वेषयें तत्समका- 
छभाविना पश्चाननतर्करत्वपादानां जनकेन सुकविना नन्दळालविद्यारत्नेनाप्येकं 
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काव्यं सर्मीहितमासीदिति तदभिजनेषु श्रयते ) कवेरस्य कृतः कुतः प्राप्तक- 
वित्वजीविनोइप्यनघस्य शब्दालडुगश्संघटनेन गीडीयरीतिचणत्वं न कस्याप्यति- 
रोहितम्‌ | यथा 


आसीदूर्जितवीयजीयंदहितव्यूह प्रमी तस्तव 
्रीत्युस्कर्षकरस्बितान्तरचरत्कारुण्यशान्ताशयः | 
कायस्थान्वयम॒ग्धवुग्धजलधिप्रोछ्भूतशी तयुतिः 

शुद्धात्मा SIS रामलोचन इति प्रख्यातनासा FT: dy 
यस्याभवद्विभवतान्दिछमान्दुळेति 

ख्याते परं प्रकातिराजितराजधानी । 

या शुद्धसोधरिखरप्रकरेर्नराणां 

गोडेऽपि रौवशिखरिश्रममातनोत्ि ॥ 

कालीघटान्तराठे कलिकछुषकुलोन्मूछनोत्कातेनावाः 
काछीदेव्याः पुरस्तात्पुरसथनपदपरासिसोपानभूता । 

येन क्ष्मापेण कीर्त्या शशिकरसितया सार्थमुद्वर्धमाना 
परोत्ञङ्गस्तम्भमाला STRIS सुविमला नाट्यशाला विशाला ॥ 
व्योश्चि superar, Tafa जलनिधेः फेनलेखायमाना 
spi गङ्गायमाना सुहिनाशिखारिणो दिक्षु सोधायमाना | 
क्षोण्यां वन्यायमाना शिरासे yet कुन्दृदाम!यमाना 
सर्वत्र योतमाना विलसति नृपतेः कीर्तिरयापे यस्य ॥ 


इत्यादिपदेषु | स्तोत्ररचनाच्ायां वयन्तस्याकृत्रिमां भक्तिधारामनुपमशब्द च- 
यचयनघनलाछिव्यभङ्गीमभियुक्तयुक्तिसूक्तिसरणिं विवेचयन्तस्तत्र त्रिविणीसग- 
मसमाधिसधिगच्छन्तो धन्यम्मन्या मोदामहे | तत्र दिग्दर्शने कल्पे तदचिताः 
श*लोका:--- 
निरुध्येवाध्चानं यमसदनयानं तनुश्चतां 
निषेद्धुं कारुण्यादाथिबसाते यो दाक्षेणदिशस्‌ i 
स मे कामग्राहाकुल चपळ भोगभ्रामियुते 
जगन्नाथो नाथो भवतु मवपाथोनिधिजले ॥ 
किमापः किं तापत्रयशमनसिद्धीषधमिदं 
किमाधारो मुक्तेः किसु परमधाम्नः परिणति; । 
विकल्पान्‌ यातेव स्वाथे rar लोका विदधते 
समस्ताः सत्यास्ते तव महिमसीमा न सुगमा ॥ 


नव्या कषयितृद्वयी 339: 


न गङ्गेति प्रोक्तं न च जनानि पातं तव जलं 
न वा तत्र राते सकृदापि मया पूर्वजनुषि। 
न चेदित्थं तथ्यं कथमवानिदावे निपातितो 
अमाम्याशास्वाशाशतजानेतदुः्खान्यनुभवन्‌॥ 
सुरधुनि धनदारापत्यभृत्यादिसमस्पत्‌ 
क्षितिपरिवृढता वा व्वत्पदान्नार्थनीया | 
भगवाति साति काले तीरनीरान्तराले 
बपुरपगममेकं याचते प्रेमचन्द्रः ॥ 
इत्यास्तां प्रेमचन्द्काव्यचर्चा | 
पञ्चाननतर्करत्नपादानां काव्यनिबन्धेषु तत्कृतमूर्जस्विताख्यापनं सुख्यतो 
लक्षणीयामितातः प्रकृतितो भिद्यते। कलङ्कमोचने। | 
वाशेष्टावैद्विंजबुघवरेः शोभितो भडपली- 
नामग्रासः सुरसरिदामिष्यन्द्नप्रत्यमन्तः। 
argani यमदिशि मतो यो नवद्वीप धाम्नो i 
विद्या$$चारस्फुरितगरिमा विश्रुतो ste gar ॥ 
कविवंश कीर्तने- 
अझछाछभट्टमिहिरगोविन्दानन्दनामक्ाः | 
त्रिदेवा इव सम्भूताः सता गणपतेस्त्रयः ॥ 
गोविन्दानन्द्धीरोऽसावष्टार्विशातिकोसुदे | 
प्रायश्चित्तविवेकादि ग्रन्थटीकाश्व निर्ममे ॥ 
तवपूर्वपुरुषमानन्दचन्वसुहिइ्य तूत्नवृत्तोपन्यासे | 
स सिद्धस्तार्किकश्रेष्टः कवीन्त्रः कुलकेतनश्च ॥ 
स रामलीलोदयनाम काव्यं चकार AAAS RI dT । 
प्रख्यापयन्स्तं कृतसित्य पूर्वे लोकैषण।वजनशीर्यताक्षि d 
स्वपित्रोः परिचयप्रसङ्के 
वन्यः श्रीनन्क्लालः शमानिरतमनाः स्तोत्रनिर्माणकारतिः । 
पतिमरणकथोपलम्भवज्जज्वलनमुखे जननी di जुहाव | 
बहिरनळशरीरयोगसाध्यं सहमरणं प्रतिषेक्चतः TET ॥ 
आत्मपरिचये 
महाकुळभवोऽप्यहं तदुचितैुणेरुज्झितो 
महापुरुषनन्दनोऽप्यथमभावमासेदिवाच्‌ | 
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बाशिष्ठीसनारोते चामरमंगळे विश्वुतमातामहान्वयगौरवसूचनेन कुल्युद्धिरा- 
स्मशुद्धिविनयमसृणोऽभिजातोचितगर्वगरिमा ततश्च स्वकीयसनन्यत्व॑ ख्यापितं 
भवाति | द्वेतोक्तिरव्नमालायामद्वैतवाद्खण्डने मोतमावताराणां वाशिष्टानां 
भट्टपह्ठीकीर्तिवष्लीफुछकुसुमस॒षमामासास्चुत्तरजीवने काशाीमिवासिनां राखाल- 
दासन्यायरव्नपादानां चेष्टितं विशेषयद्धिरितेः स्वकी याशायोदरघोषणेऽप्येतदेव 
तात्पर्यम्‌ । 

न चेतदावितथमवान्तरमवास्तवं वा यतः श्रातिस्सातिपुराणाख्यानव्याख्यान- 
निपुणाः स सिद्धधान्तिपंचादन इत्यापामरेरखिलेबिषयिभियोतेभिश्च प्राच्यशास्ने 
लब्धव्युत्पत्तिभिः पाश्वात्यवियाजलधीतबुद्धिभिरसमतया सममेव व्यपदिश्यते 
स्म । तारुण्यपरिपाके ग्राथितातू पार्थाश्वमेधमहाकाव्यात्‌ 

विवतेमानां परिवर्तमानां प्रवतेभानां विनिवतेसानाम्‌। 

सदेव साम्येन च वर्तमानां देवात्मशक्तिं सततं भजामि ॥ १-१ 

असाध्यपक्षाऽपि तव प्रतिज्ञा न हीयते न्यायरतस्य चित्रम्‌ । 

अहं पुनन्यायपथाद्‌पेतः सुसिद्धपक्षोऽपि qan हीये ॥ १-१० 

न चित्रमेतत्साति कृष्णपक्षे गाढं तमो यत्‌ प्रकठीबभूव । 

चित्रं ठु तत्रार्जुनकृष्णपक्षावनन्यभावेन समं समेतो ॥ १-२१ 

ततः पदार्थोरिव तच्वबोधकेः स ursi: षोडशभिः समाचितः । 

प्रभाणमुख्येरपरात्‌ पराभवस्‌ बभौ मखो गोतमसूत्रतां TIT ॥ १७-४ 

प्रजायते AANA: स्थाने तु तस्येव तवाथ शोकः | 

तदेव सत्यं किल शाड्दिकानां यः स्थानिवद्भाव होते Tara: ॥ १-४१ 

समस्तधातुप्रकतिक्रियारतः कुतोपसर्मागमसन्धिताद्धितः | 

बभौ झुणप्रत्ययविश्चुतोऽगदालयोस्क्ररः पाणिनिवद्ध यद्न्तरे || ६-१७ 

दाक्षेणां द्विजगणा महीश्जा कामवाऽंधिकमवापिता वसु | 

आद्रादकथयन्नहो बसुश्राद्धमेतादेति संमिते मिथः ॥ ३-१६ 

सस्वसंश्चतमनन्तमाततं रत्मपूर्ण्दकाश्रितास्थाति । 

दानसागरचदुष्टये बसी तत्र सागरचतुष्ठयोपमस्‌ | ३-५ 

AS कुष्णो याजको यस्य कृष्ण: पत्नी कृष्णा यज्ञवाजी च कृष्ण: | 

कुष्णारक्षः स ज्वलत्कुष्णवत्मा गोरो राजा कृष्णसारो बभूव! १५-१२ 
इत्यादिपद्येश्यः शात्रपरिपाकस्य शाख्ान्तररहस्योक्तेश्च काव्योपादानतयाऽपरूपं 
सामञ्जस्यसाधने यदभिछक्ष्य ' सर्वेवियेकायतनं काव्य "मिति प्रेक्षावतासभि- 
घानमन्वर्थमनुमीयते । परिणते बयासे रचिते कछङ्कसो चनना्नि नाटके यन्नाम- 
प्रतिरूपकेण तनुजं स्वीयं TAT: स्मरन्‌, . .वसतयेऽछं कः कुडा " 

g.8 


wear कवयितृद्ठयी र 32I 
यस्याः स्वरस्वदनळोभावेसृष्टशष्पग्मासाः समेत्य परितः किल 
PENAI: । 
निष्पन्दुकणेभवदाननमात्रबद्धनेत्राः स्वनामसद्दशाचरणा भवन्ति ॥ 

- (१-६) 
श्रीदामोद्दामशापे सफळयितुमना राधिका5त्रावतीर्णा ( v. ४ ) 
बसन्तलक्ष्मीरिति बुद्ध्यमाना पिकावली गायति gui | 
वेशाख्यया यद्यपि माधवोऽह ममेव सा श्रीः न तु साऽस्मि तस्याः ॥ 
असीयतामियं बंशी .... .... (प्र. ३२ ) ( १-९ ) 
उद्गच्छत्‌करताळकङ्कणरणत्कारोचहास्यस्वरस्‌ 

` दृष्टा aage सखीभिरभितो हर्षत्रपाऽलङ्कता i 
आवर्तोङ्गतवातवेगविगळ्ीनांशुकप्रच्छदा | 
दोळान्दोलनसभ्रसेण चकिता वक्षो ममाछिड्कति ॥ 
इत्यादिपथेषु पुराणप्रमाणतया कथावस्तुनोः काव्यमहिक्ना णी भूतत्वस्‌। 
विश्वासस्थलमुभयं wed मुहृञ्चति विश्रुतं लोके । 
समुचितकुत्यानेयोगे सुहृदेव परं विशिष्यतेऽन्यस्मात्‌ ॥ ( १-२३ ) 
कोकिलकाकाछिमिलितादालिकुलचलितादुवेसि राधायाः । 
अचिरोदयसुदयाड्रेरारुणरागादिवाकस्य ॥ ( १-२१ ) 
इत्यादी लो कोक्तिछेकोक्त्योर्मानानुमानयोः समं साम्जस्थम्‌ | 
नालीको नलिनीनाथो weedy नेनसीक्षत i 
विमूढानामबोधेन तत्त्वं न परिछुप्यते ॥ ( १-८ ) 
वामार्धे परिशुद्धहेमरुचेरं दक्षार्धमम्भोधर- 
श्यामं नाम सिलद्वपुः ऋसमतेरेकेकामित्यछुतम्‌ । 
राधाकुष्णमयं क्षणेन विषयो इष्टेरहश्यं पुन- 
वेवोर्ति स्मयते प्रनुत्याति एथग्भावेन च ien ॥ ( ८-११ ) 
इत्यादी नित्यस्यापि वस्तुस्वाभाव्यसम्भाव्यस्य बहुधा क्षणभक्करत्वादिदाशेनिक- 
इृष्टिसुष्ठिः परं चेतःप्रमोदकरमिति काव्यकौराले परा PISTI 
अतीत्य च वस्तुस्वाभाव्यं स्वदेशप्रीतिस्तत्‌काव्ये तद्नुसृते लोकवृत्ते देश- 
हितार्थ कारावासलांछनायामपि स्वधर्मा चारपरम्परामाविळङ्कु्च नन्दयन्ती TET- 
न्तसिद्धेत्यादुर्शतया समुद्दद्धिता । ' गतिर्भर्ता प्रभुः साक्षी निवासः शरणं WE ' 
इति श्रीमद्धगवङ्गीतामीतोद्वीतभगवङ्ृचने परप्रमोदभूम्ना जन्म भूमे जंगद्भिन्नत्वेना- 
qaqa ‘want सवभूतानां बीजं तदहमजुनोति ? भङ्ग्चन्तरेण सर्वभूतप्रकृते- 
भंगबद्विभूतितया स्थापनं च शा्रमाहात्स्यप्रकटनपटुभिस्तेः कविवये: सूक्ष्मेक्षि- 
कथयोचितवचःप्रपश्चेन च सुस्पष्ठमचधारितम्‌। तस्याश्च स्वातन्नर्यरक्षणादिछक्षणं 
4 [Annals B.O Rl} 
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मङ्गलसाधनमप्युपायतयोपेयतया च परमझुपासनमिति मछुछपद्योत्यम्‌ | मूल- 
तस्तु तदेवामरमङ्गछटृश्यकाव्यस्य लक्ष्यभूतस्‌ | देशसेवामखे मुख्यपुरोधसामृ- 
षिकल्पानां वडमचन्दचटद्टोपोध्यायमहाशयानामानन्दकन्दस्वरूपाया भुवनम- 
नोमोहिन्यास्तस्याः साधनाधन्यायाः स्वरूपानिरूपणेब्नुशासितर्णां कदीन्दाणां 
रवीन्द्रनाथठकुरनाम्नां सूरिशिरोभूषणायमानानां श्रीमतासरचिन्द्घोषतया कृत- 
छॉकसंग्रहार्णां प्रातःस्मरणीयनाम्नाँ कसेयोगेनां महात्मनां गान्धिमहोद्यानां 
सुमोत्रों महाभूतसमाधिना विहितोऽसौ कविकुछे नूतनाध्वप्रवतकश्व | 

वेदमूळे कुळे जातो धमार्थ जीवनं त्यजेत्‌ | 

स्वजातियोग्यवेषोऽपि धर्मस्तं कथसुत्सजेत्‌ ॥ 

( अमरमङ्गलम्‌ १-१९ ) 

इत्यभिसन्यमानः- : 

जननी निमंडेर्बद्धा यस्य दुदेवजीविनः । 

चिरे तिष्ठति साकन्दा । ( अमरमङ्गछस्‌ १-१४३ ) इति तस्यान्यचिः 
न्ताव्यासङ्गमोहे Peay 

'यञ्रामाभासमुक्स्वोति परस्थानं नराधमः | 

स्वस्थानममंरे्ेभे TWIG का कथा । ( सवमङ्गलो दयस्‌ ९-१५ ) 
इति शलेषकाब्ये भङ्गथा स्वस्थानस्य परममव्यतां सर्वाशानिलयतया च सेव्य- 

'सीमान्तमूरतिं व्यञ्जयन्‌- 

अधवाननघो यथा तथा वा प्रवरोऽयं त्वदपेक्षया तु नित्यस्‌ i 

ननु भिक्षुक देवळस्त्वमेनं क्षिपासे क्षौणिपतिं यथाकमन्धः ॥ 

( अमरमङ्गलम्‌ ३-१ ) इति मानसिंहसेनापातिसतिक्षिपतः 


अरे गर्भदास | 
नाहं दासानुदासो जवननरपतेनापि तच्‌ इ्याछदासो 
नेवाहं सारमेयः परनिलयरतो नास्मि कुक्षत्रियो बा । 
स्वाधीनां बुत्तिमश्नकृपजनितसुखामेकालि ङ्गप्रसादा- 
देषोऽहं Wasa: सुक्कतिकृतिगणेः पूज्यमानाङिःघरास्सि ॥ 
( अमरमङ्गलम्‌ ३-१ ) 
इति साटोपवचः स्फुर्जितेन गर्जन्‌ 
सन्तु स्वघमोनिरता AJAT: समस्ताः 
प्रीतिं सजातिषु भजन्तु विहाय मायाः d 
संपूजयन्तु जननीमिव जन्मभ्रामिस्‌- 
(अमरमङ्गछ्‌ <-भरवघाक्यम्‌ ) हति 
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ऑऔतस्सातंचिरन्तनाध्वानिरता भूयासुराशु द्विजा 
मा भूवन्नपरेनरेरुपाचे तहन्द्वा: प्रभुत्वाशया | 
स्वाराज्यं श्रुतिधर्मकर्मकृतिभिः पाज्ये ळभन्तां प्रजाः 
झाङ्रूद्भावितजातिवैररहितं भूयादिदं भारतम्‌ ॥ . 
( कलडुःमोचनम ७ भरतवाक्यम्‌ ) 
ala चाइासन्‌ देशसेवकमूर्धन्यो देशोद्धारब्रतधरो धन्यः समवभाति। 
अयं देशो द्धारश्चावश्यंभाविभाव इति यथपि प्रातिभावाद्धिस्तेर्भावित- 
ूर्वस्तथापि न तेरलसेनिराशेर्वा स्थितर्‌ । 
जाने बांछितमेतदुघटसिद्धिप्रमादह aint: i 
asia निःसहयिस्तदापे निराशोऽस्मि नवात्र ॥ 
इत्याशाजीविनस्तस्य प्रसड्भेषन्यास्मिन्नाशयस्फूर्ति:। प्रासक्लिके प्रास्ताविके च 
चूर्णकानिबन्धबन्धनेऽनवद्यगद्यशुद्धस्य तस्य महती प्रतिपत्तिरासीत्‌ | स्वरचिते 
संप्रशतीभाष्ये गीताभाष्ये द्वेतोक्िरत्ममालायां शक्तिभाष्ये श्रीराजप्रदास्त्यां 
TMT सभाभाषणेषु विछुप्तप्रायेषु तस्य कविवाङ्गनिर्मितिमितानि ga- 
षितान्यासन्‌ सन्ति च । एषां पञ्चषान्यत्रोदाट्वियस्ते i 
राधावछभपादपछवयुगं संसारतापापहे 
बन्दे भक्तमनोलताऽन्तमिठितं मोदैक प॒ष्पाश्रयम्‌ | 
नीरन्प्रं ्जसुन्द्री परिकरे भङ्गोरिवासेवितं 
यन्नीळाम्बुजधाम मामकरिरःखिग्घातपत्रायते ॥ 
बन्धः श्छथस्तनुमनोरचनासु दृष्टिः 
क्षीणा स्मातेश्व गालेता लुलिता च भाषा । 
कम्पः करे हादे च केवलमम्बिकाथाः 
कारुण्यसस्ति शरणं मम दुःस्थितस्य ॥ 
दुर्गाध्वना विचरतो जरतो मसाछे 
मन्तूयतः प्रतिपद्‌ जगद्स्बिकायास््‌ | 
तस्या निसर्मकरुणा यादे नावलम्बः 
किं amenna मम हीनशक्ते: di 
Urata धूमशकटाने चलन्ति याना- 
न्याकाझवत्मनि तरन्त्युद्धींश्च पोताः । 
श्रीशक्तिभाष्यमहमारचयामि चेवं 
यन्त्राणि नाम वयमत्र परोऽस्ति यन्त्री ॥ 
दोषो न मे न न गुणोऽस्ति dada 
` सङ्कुल्पब्ुद्धिवचनासुबलपरवृत्तेः | 
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तत्कोविदान्‌ साविनयं विनिवेद्यामि 
ASA लड्जितपुरातनभाष्यवादः ॥ 
आविभेय स्वयं स्वप्ने या मां झाा्रार्थमन्बशात्‌ | 
सा काली प्रीयतामेतन्मूकालापनलील्या ॥ 
सन्डृब्धरचनायामेव तस्य कविप्रतिभायाः पारिपूर्ति: समजाने । नेतसथा 
रफुटं प्रकटं यथा प्रथमयोवन एव aAA राघवपाण्डवीयसमश्रेणिके सर्व- 
मङ्गलोद्यनाम्नि श्छिष्टकाव्ये यत्संबान्धि टीकाकृतस्तत्सूनो मंङ्गला चरणे वर्णनं 
सवथा समञ्जसम्‌ l , 
संहितहारैहरलीलं गङ्गायस्ुनाङ्गसङ्गमंश्जोमत्‌ | 
बहुलार्थकाये तीर्थ काव्यं वा जयति सार्वमङ्गालिकम्‌ | 
( मङ्गलाचरणम्‌ १ ) 
श्िष्टकाव्यसामान्यादसामान्या प्रसादृविशद्ता वस्त्वुत्तमतिशथ्य तच्वसत्तायां 
तत्परताऽवतारवर्णनप्रसङ्गे मुग्धतरवर्णनाशेलीस्निग्धता ( सर्वमङ्गुछोदयम्‌ ७,७- 
२४ ) चात्र विद्ग्धहृद्यङ्गमा । स्कन्द्पुराणायनुयाये दक्षयज्ञानुसङ्गि शिवरोष- 
प्रादभावादे समुब्रमन्थनोद्योगमध्यं तारकादिहृप्तदैत्यदाशान्तं a gaada- 
परत्र दुवासःशापशापस्येन्द्स्य लक्ष्मीअंशमूलिका दैवास्त्रविस्मरणकृतंदै- 
त्याभ्युद्यान्तः समुद्गमन्थनोद्योगमध्या लक्ष्मीनारायणमेलनोपाचेतदेवतारशरीव्- 
BIA कथा | लक्षणीया केचन corer अत्रोलिख्यन्ते यत्र युक्तिसू्तिपक्षयो- 
भक्तिज्ञानयोगयोः प्राचीनावीचीनप्रका शहारीरस्थित्योः कुत्रापि तिलतण्डुछन्या- 
येमेतरत्र क्षीरनीरन्यायेन संमेलनं सुर्धाजनसंवेद्यम्‌ । सङ्गछा चरणपये 
यदङ्गसङ्गान्महिमातिरेकं गङ्भाऽधियाता जगदेक शद्विः । 
समानसोदारितवत्मंदूरस्थितोभवो मां सविधुः पुनातु ॥ 
( सर्वमङ्गलो द्यस्‌ १-१ ) 
यदतितरां सुभगां चितमुपसंहारे sarada 
जयाति जयति देवः शाक्तसंसक्तरूपो 
जयाते जयति भर्गो मंडुळानाच HST | 
इति नहुविधशब्दाः प्रीतिमिश्रास्तदानीं 
जगाति विमलभावं व्यञ्जयन्तो Fas: ॥ ( ९-१९ ) 
अहह मातराचि न्स्याविछङ्कुनोऽवि चरूधाताविधानसहत्तमः i 
य्यवनसम्भवतामधिजाग्मवान्‌ भूगुरधो मवतीत्यापे मन्महे ॥ 

( २-१७ ) 
वाहिनी च विनतेप्सितार्थदा वञ्रदु्जयगरि्ठविक्रमा । 
बेगवेपितमनोऽनिलछाभवःळ्ूचरी क्रचन खेचरी क्कचित्‌ ॥ 

(३-१०) 
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स्वच्छं नभो निर्मेलमम्बुजातं पूर्णः शशाहु: सकटसम्बुजातस्‌। 
निशा दिवा चापि समानकान्ते सदास्मितोद्भासि विमानकान्ते ॥ 
४-२) 

न भारतं नाकपुरं aga विपर्ययः किन्नु सदक्षदेवगम्‌। 

अनिष्ठमाहेति मतं वृथा तथा užad कर्मभुवामिलत्‌ मखे ॥ 
(५-२०) 

ख्यातिम्रि यस्त्वादितिसूतिपतिश्च तेन तूलीकृतः प्रकटितप्र चुरस्मयोष्मा। 

प्रायो गुरोरपि भवेछ्घुताऽतितापानूमानं हि तापवति वारिणि बाष्प- 

भावः॥ (६-३२ ) 

सीनकेतनतनुक्षयक्माम्नायकृन्मनुकृ पाऽमृतवषीं | 

एकञ्चृङ्कमहिमाहिताचित्रस्त्वं श्रिये भव भवस्थितिहेतुः ॥ 

(७-८ ) 
त्रिजगतां रचनादिककर्मणा साविदितोंऽपि च कर्मविवर्जितः। 
तदाखिलेश्वरवृत्तिषु युज्यते न हि रतेषु कुतोऽपि पराभवः || 
l (९-१२) 

Hegel भारताख्यानमनुसृत्य भीष्सस्वर्गारोहणादि यृधिष्ठिरानुष्ठिताश्वमेध- 
मखपरिसमापिसीम पार्थाश्वमेघं नाम वस्तुवर्णसमुद्धं महाकाव्यं परिणततरे 
वयसि कुतोथोगमर्थगोरवलक्ष्यं कक्षीकुर्वतो भारवेः पदाङ्कानुसारेण समीहित 
परमरमर्णीयं प्राचीनकाव्यकल्पमेतद्दोषर्दाहिनामप्युपादेयं भवितुमहाति । सर्गान्ते 
नेषधचारितकर्तुः प्रणाल्या कविकुतानां ग्रन्थान्तराणामुल्लेखः । सुम्छिष्ठप्यानां 
केषाश्चिदत्रोछेखः कियते यत्र कवेः स्वोन्मेषतो भुवनोपजीव्यता शक्तिपक्षाश्र- 
यिता सनातमार्यमार्गसर्यादाऽयत्वनिवरत्यश्लेषता धर्मकर्माश्रद्धा च समं समस्त- 
तया चकाास्ति। २-२, २-३८, २-४७, ८-२४, १४-२७, १४-५२, १६-५, 
१७-२३ 

व्येषु दशरूपके श्रेय इति प्राचीनमतं तर्करत्नमहोद्यानां काव्यकृतो 
नितरामनुगतळक्ष्यम्‌ | कालतः प्रातिभापारिपाकतश्चा् काव्यभेदे पारेणतप्रज्ञो 
हृद्यावर्जक उपदेशयुत्तत्या भूयस्या सोपयोगश्च कान्तदशी काविः | ema. 
मङ्गलनाटकं कति वर्षाणि बङ्गीयसंस्कृतससितेः काव्योपाधिपरीक्षापाठ्चतालिका- 
यामन्तर्भुक्ततया समग्रे भारतखण्डे विद्यार्थिनामार्यसाहित्यामोदिनाञ्च waa 
परिचितस्‌ । महाराणाप्रतापसिंहसूनोरमरसिंहस्य चरितं metsa क थाचस्तु | 
तस्य चरितोत्कर्षख्यापनाय ` अन्यथा वा प्रकल्पये'दित्यालङ्कारिकसमयसङ्गीः 
कृत्य तस्य व्यसनादिक छलप्रयोगविशेषविजुम्भितमिति नाठकेऽस्मिन्नुपस्थाः 
पितम्‌ | झत्रुप्रयुक्तवाराङ्गनाया वीराया नायकं प्रति कुलजा दुर्लभस्य प्रेश्न: Wg- 
द्वेदेन तयैव सहायभूतया इात्रोर्मानसिंइस्योंयोगं विफलीकुत्य चितोरोद्धारका- 
यमुपन्यस्तस्‌ | वाराणसेयवि दुग्धपरिषस्कुते कुतावतारं भागवतपुराणस्रचितं भग- 
वतो राधाकृष्णयोः केशोरळीलोपजाीवि teas महाजनपरिशृहीतप्रकियं 
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कलङ्मोचनं नांम भक्तिप्रेमपरिपा्क नाटकमेतदुत्तरकालोपरचितमापि न तथा 
सुपरिचितम्‌ | गोडीयवैष्णवमतव।दपोषणपरस्य काव्ववस्तुनो जाटकीयो पयोगे 
ये सन्दिहानास्ते तदिदं सावाहितमधीयतामिति सप्रश्रयो ऽनुयोगः | 
योरपि रूपकयोः Fant कियाऽश्रयमयत्वस्वरूपळङ्कनेनाधिक्षपातिश- 
य्यवणंनाप्रपश्चादीरना मुष्ठियोगानां विनियोगेन श्लषायवतारणेन चाङ्कानां दीर्घदी* 
घींकृतकायभारेणास कृत्‌ सुमनसां वेमनसमतरश्यसुदती ति यदुच्यते तत्र वैसत्यस्या- 
वकाशो वर्तत एव परन्तु नाटकस्य लोकशिक्षासापानतथा काऱ्याङ्कीभूतायाः 
सन्दर्भशुद्धेराविसंवादितया चित्तङ्गतिकलनया देशकालोपयोभितया चेतयारवि- 
शेषतोऽमरमङ्गलस्य गरीयानाद्रो भवितेति नासमसाहसिक्यम्‌ । सम॒चितना- 
न्दीनिर्वेतनं प्राकृतभाषाणां सुसमः समावेशो मात्रावृत्तानां चारणमुखेनेतरथा च 
गीतेषु छलितः संदर्भः प्रकृतीनां रसशाख्रसम्मतो लोकव्यवहारानृगः साविलासो 
मार्गी बहुतरपारिगुहीतमतवादोपारि नायत्नासेद्धो निर्वन्धश्चात्र सुसमाधेयाने | 
अमरमङ्गले प्रथमतृतीयचतुथाङ्केषु तथा egi तृती यपञ्चमाङ्कयोः प्रयो- 
NUR सहृदयमनोहारिणे । सुरचिताः शछोकाश्चूर्णकसन्दर्भाः सरसशीतय- 
नक्रमसुद्धिश्यन्ते तथथाऽमरसङ्कले परः, २, ३६, ४८, ५२, ६६, २०४, २२६ 
२६६, ROR, २७५। कळङ्कसोचने पः २, २२, २४, २५, २७, ३५, ५६) 
उपसंहारे चानयोः कवथित्रोर्यायनयानिपुणयो ग्रक्त्यास्वादसामरस्यसाध- 
नसमाहितयोरायरीत्या स्वप्रदेशोचितरचनारीत्या वाग्गुम्फनपरिपाटीमाहार्यस- 
म्सदमपरिकिश्य 'क्लेहालेशमवधाय” सुरभारत्याः सुखो दर्कंतां कालाताीतताश्चानुः 
प्राविश्य TAHA AIA वयमाझास्महे यत्‌ सेव प्रवाहिणी सरस्वतीवान्तः- 
सालिलवाहिनी बळकोशळशिक्षावाक्षाविमवाऽपरिहार्यगतिरवार्यमतिश्च । न 
तावतस्वट्पतेलों किकैर्वा मुष्टियोगेदराबाधव्याविप्रतिकारो भवति । नाप्यलक्ष- 
णेस्तथाकाथिंतेः सरलतरेरुपायः प्राचीनसरणिं लघङुवीद्िरायसाहित्यप्रसाधनं 
सम्भवति । अत्र किं नाम भारतीयानां लक्षणमिति प्रश्ने का ध्रतिपात्तियादे नाम. 
देवी बागाश्रयो न स्यात्‌ | तदाश्रयत्यागादेवाळक्षणाः साम्प्रतं भारतीया इति- 
कठोरकटठसद्धान्तस्थापनं मनीषिणां नास्फाछनं नाकारणस्‌ | 
एतयोः साएहत्यरसरासकरया? साधननाच्याऽस्खळनभया DIS. 
तीक्षापरा निःशब्दः सचरन्तु सन्तः | 
पृते ते प्रोज्ज्वळस्निग्धे नवे दीपाशिखे सिते। 
ध्वान्तध्वस्तविषश्रस्तलोकालोककुतं हिते ॥ 
आश्वासवाणी पुनरियं- 
मृताऽप्यमृतानिष्यन्दा 
` निष्पदाऽपि चतुष्पदा 
aani बहुवर्णाऽपि माता गोरस्ति नः श्रिये ॥ 
vt E sid झास्‌ । 


‘VIVAHA-TATTVARNAVA 
OF SRINATHA-ACARYA-CUDAMANI 


( Edited for the first time ) 
By 


SURES CHANDEE BANERJi 


The name of Srinatha! is not very widely known now-a-days. 
But he is doubtlessly one of the important pre-Raghunandana 
Smrti writers of Bengal. His importance lies not merely in his having 
been the teacher of Raghunandana, the great Smarta of this province, 
but also in the fact that to him are ascribed quite a number of 
original Smrti treatises besides a good number of commentaries on 
certain well-known Smrti works, particularly of Bengal. According 
to the endings of the names of his works, these may be conveniently 
classified into the following groups :— ; 


A. Dipika group 
B. Arnava group 
C. Candrika group 
D. Viveka group 
Srinatha is believed to have lived sometime between the end of 
the fifteenth century A. D. and the beginning of the sixteenth. | 
That Raghunandana set much store by the views of this writer 


is proved by his respectful reference to him? as ‘ gurucaranah’ on 
many of the important and controversial topics of Smrti. 


Despite the importance of Srinatha's works as immediate pre- 
cursors of those of Raghunandana, none of the works of the former 
has as yet been brought to light. We propose herein to edit, as 
critically as possible, the Vivaha-tattvarnava, a work on marriage by 
Srinatha, and to survey its contents 


B 





For a detailed account of Srin&tha's works and life see Manomohan 
Chakravati in J ASB, 39l5 
2 We indicate below some.of the references as found in the Smrti-tativa 
(ed... Vidyasagara):— IL 40i, 488, 640; I, 769, 873 [There are numerous 
other references ) 
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The Vivaba-iattvarnava! is known to exist ina single manus- 
cript?. The title of this work literally means “the ocean of facts 
about vivaha.” The work appears to have been divided into several 
chapters each being styled a ‘ taranga’ ( wave). The Ms., referred 
to above, contdins the first chapter entitled ‘ Sambandha-viveka’ as 
it appears from the colophon. This work has been quoted by 
Raghunandana in his Udvaha-tattva ( Smrti-tattva, II p. 7) 


We give below a brief account of the contents of this work.3 
The work starts with the extolment of the second stage of life 
( garhasthya ) as the most important of the four à$ramas, Next is 
given the proper time for entering into this stage, the period follo- 
wing the-conclusion of Vedic studies ( samavartana ) being held to 
be.the appropriate time. The entrance into the garhasthyasarma 
is said to be marked by one’s taking a wife in accordance with the 
gastric rules. Srindtha advocates marriage within the same caste 
although the text of Narada, which he quotes in support of his view, 
appears to sanction inter-caste marriage by implication while holding 
endogamy as better. On Asvaliyana’s authority Srinàtha gives an 
ingenious, though undoubtedly very crude, device for testing the 
internal characteristics ( ábhyantariga-lakgana ) of the bride, The 
device is briefly this. Eight balls have to be made of earth 
taken from ^ 

(r) a fertile soil 
i (2) a grazing field 
^. (3) an altar’! 
(4) a market place 

To (5) a lake 

का l H 5. (6) a barren soil 
a z5 iss ^ Ae l (7) junction of four roads 
«Sasso ir, (8) a cremation ground 





^4 No Ms. of this work has been referred to by M. Chakravarti and Kane, 
3 MS, No, 484 belonging to Vaügiya Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, ` 

. "& The views of Srinatha on the different topics under ‘ Vivaha’ have been 
‘ set forth in S. C. Banerji: Marriage in Old and Medieval Bengal, Journal of 
tbe Gahganatha Jha Research Institute Vol. V, pt. 4; Vol. VI, pt. l. Hence 

we indicate here simply the different topics of vivaha dwelt on by Srinütha, 

~“ a Of, Sajatih Sreyasi bhárya — the word ‘Sreyasi’ does not preclude 

‘vijatiya vivaha’, i 
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The bride is to be asked to take any of the balls she chooses. 
The particular ball, taken by the bride, will indicate particular 
characteristics. For example, the first ball will forebode that the 
bride will be endowed with wealth-and. paddy ( dhana-dhànya-vati ); 
the second will indicate the possession by her of beasts ( pasumati ) 
and so on. Srinatha then dwells upon the requisite qualifications 
of the bride. Then follow certain rules regarding the exclusion of 
those brides who fall within the prohibited degrees of relationship, 
the prohibited degrees being determined at considérable length and 
the terms sapinda, samanodaka and bandhiva etc. defined on various 
authorities. ' Incidentally is discussed the question of the gotra 
and pravara of thè members of the non-brahmin castes particularly 
of the Südras. The discussion on the relations prohibited or 
permitted in marriage leads us to the end of the work 


Description of the Manuscript. 

Size.— About I2”X 4 

Folios.— 7. 

Characters.— Bengali. 

Beginning.— 3% नमो गणेशाय | coreg गोविन्द्पदारविन्दम etc. 

End.— अतिदिष्टत्वेन छख्यंमातुलतो जघन्यत्वांचेति सवे gu | 

Colophon.—zf& महामद्दोपाध्याथश्रीमतश्रीनाथाचार्यचूडामणिविराचिते विवाइ- 
तत्त्वाणेवे सम्बन्धविषेकः प्रथमस्तरडरगः 


Post-colophon.— श्रीरामचरणदेवशभण:, पुस्तकमिदे स्वाक्षर च | रामः 
शरणम्‌ | श्रीमदिष्देवताये नमः +.तारापदंसरोरुहे मम मनो मत्तश्रिर(?) 
qeu 

( The single Ms., on which the present edition is based, though 
fairly, correct, contains certain corrupt readings. . Wherever the 
correct reading is obvious it has been given in the body of.the'text 
Where the Ms. readings are irretrievably corrupt these have been 
omitted instead of hazarding conjectures, the’ omissions being 
indicated by dotted lines ) 
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विवाहतन््वाणेवे e 
x 
- an 
सबन्धाववकः 
(प्रथमस्तरङ्गः ) 
प्रणम्य गोविन्द्पदारविन्दं विचायं नानाप्रुनिवर्यधाचः | 
आचार्यचूडामणिरेष यत्नाद्विबाहतच्वार्णवमातनोति ॥ 


इह मन्यादिसकलसंहितास्वाश्रमचतुष्टयं ब्रह्मचर्यगाईस्थ्यवतवाससंन्धा+ 


सात्मकं बराह्मणस्य निःअयसहेत॒रित्युक्तम । तत्रेतराअरमापेक्षया गाहेस्थ्यं भधे 
थथा मचः 


यस्मात्‌ ्रयोऽप्याश्रप्रिणो ज्ञानेनालेन चान्वहम्‌ | 
ग्रहस्थेरेव धार्यन्ते तस्मात्‌ श्रेष्ठाश्रमो Wet ॥ 
aur. 
सर्वेषामपि चेतेषां वेदस्सृतिविधानतः । 
शृहस्थ उच्यते AT: स त्रीनेतान्‌ विभर्ति हि ll? 
आदिपुराणे-- 
पितरः सर्वकालेषु तिथिकाळे च देवता: | 
सर्वे गृहस्थमायान्ति निपानमिव घेनवः il 
तस्पावसरमाह अझचर्यममिधाय FI: । एष धमः प्रथमाश्रमिणि द्विजे | 
अतःपर समादृत्तः कुर्याहारपरि्रहम्‌ | 
UAA मुरुकुलादेत्य ऊतस्रानाख्यसस्कारः | तथा मचुरपि 
वेदानधीत्य वेदौ बा वेदं वापि यथाक्रमस्‌ 
अविष्ठुतजह्मचर्या शहस्थाअमभाविशेत्‌ tu 
` इत्याथमिघाय ग्रहस्थाश्रम' क इत्याकाङ्ायास्‌- 
; गुरुणानुमतः खातः समादत्तो यथाविधि | 
उद्वहेत द्विजो भार्या सवर्णो लक्षणान्विताम्‌ ॥4 
इत्यमिदधत्‌ पाणिग्रहणरूपदारपरिधहो गाहस्थामेति व्यक्तमाह। एतेनाविछुतन्रह्म- 
चर्यस्य छतवेदाध्ययनससावर्तनसंस्क्रारस्य यथाविधि दारपरि्रहेऽधिकारः प्रतीयते । 
वेदानित्यादिविकह्पः पुरुषशकत्यपेक्षया वेदितव्यः । यथाक्रममिति शास्रोक्ताध्ययनपौर्वा- 
पर्यात॒सारेणेत्यथः | अविएुतं सम्पक्‌ समापितं ब्रह्मचर्यं येन तथाविधो वेदानधीत्यत्यर्थः | 


एतेन गाहस्थे छतन्रहझचर्यरतवेदाध्ययनस्याधिकारः । तत्र बह्मचर्यस्थ स्वातन्त्येणा T- 
श्रुतरद्धत्वालुपपत्तेः | 





| Manu, HI. 78, N.S, P. ed. 


8 Manu, VI. 89, ], 8 - MS, corrupt for [asm l. 9 त्रीनेतान्‌ - MS. corrupt. 
5 Manu, III, 2, * Manu III 4. EUM es 
hy 


विवाहत्तक्तवाणव सबन्धविवेकः $$ 


iere पैवाधिंकारिविशेषणमडुं गारहस्थस्य | अत एव-7 
बेदातघीत्य वेदो वा ae वापि यथाक्रमम्‌ । 
अविशीणत्रह्मचयो दारान्‌ कुर्वीत aAa: ॥* 
इति यमवचनं व्याचक्षमाणो रत्नाकरः! ! एव च विशीणरह्मचयेस्याऊंतप्राय a- 
त्तस्य उत्तरस्मिन्‌ आश्रमेऽनधिकार इति ग्योतितवान | अन्यथा विशेषणबेय्यात्‌ | बस्तु- 
ag आश्रमचतुष्टयस्येव स्वातव्येणाद्भित्वं मन्वादो फलञ्चुतेः । अतोऽविषुतन्मचये न 
विशेषण किन्त्वधिष्ठानलक्षणयात्र ब्रह्मचर्याधिकारिएरुषमाओोपलक्षणम्‌ | उपांशुयागम- 
न्तरा यजतीतिबत्‌ | ततो बह्मचर्यविष्ठुवे गाहस्थ्यमाविएणमेव पुरुष एव प्रत्यवायी भवति | 
ब्रह्मचर्स्यातद्थश्वादिति उद्वहेत पाणिअ्रहणं कुयावित्यथः । मार्यामिति भाविनि भूतव- 
दुपच्चारः, विवाहानन्तरमेव भायात्विनिष्पत्तेः । सवणा. समानजातीयामित्यर्थः | अत एब 
नारदूः-7 
Mid त्राह्मणक्षञ्रियविशां छाद्राणां च परिग्रह | 
सजातिः श्रेयसी भार्या सज्ञातिश्च पतिः स्त्रिया: ॥ 


लक्षणान्वितामिति बाह्याम्यन्तरीणशुभसूचकलक्षणयुक्तामित्यर्थः | तत्राभ्यन्तरीणलक्ष- 
णानि आश्वलायनाइुक्त विधिना ज्ञेयानि | यथा आश्वलायनः-- 


दुर्विशेधानि लक्षणानि अष्टो पिण्डान्‌ wur ander पथमं ऋत सत्ये IRER | 
घदियं कुमायंभिजाता तदियमिह प्रातिपद्यहां यतः यत्‌ सत्यं aa हृद्यतामिति पिण्डा- 
नामन्त्य कुमारीं garagai पिण्डानां सहाणेति | उ्वराक्षेत्रगोष्ठवेदिकाविक्रयस्थानहूद 
इरिणक्षेत्रचठुष्पथव्मशानेषु मृत्तिकां गृहात्वा पिण्डादिकं Hala ततोऽचुक्रमेण संस्थाप्य 
magnda तानमिमन्ध्य कुमारी बूयात एषां पिण्डानां शृहाणेति | ततरतया प्रथमे 
शुहीते धनधान्यत्रती, द्वितीये पञ्लमती, तृतीयेऽञ्चिशुञ्भूषापरा, चतुर्थे बिवेकवत्ती चतुरा 
सर्बजनपरा, पश्चमे? ,.. c, पठे वन्ध्या, सत्तमे व्या्िचारिणी, अष्टमे विधवा, garria- 
रूपाणि, बाह्यानि g मन्वाद्यक्तानि बहुशो वक्ष्यन्ते | तथा याज्ञवल्क्यः- 
अविएुतन्रह्मचयों लक्षण्यां faut 
अनन्यपूर्विकां कान्तामसपिण्डां यवीयसीम्‌ ॥ 
अरोगिणीं भातूमतीमसमान!षंगोचजाम्‌ i 
सप्तमात्‌ पश्चमादृष्वं मातृतः पितृतस्तथा ll 
खियामिति नएंसकव्यादत्तय:इति waver: | वस्तुतस्तु ख्रीत्वेन परीक्षितामित्य्थः | 
अनन्यपूर्विकां दानेनोपयोगेन वा पुरुषोन्तरपरिग्रहीताम्‌। कान्तां वोहुर्मनश्वक्षुषोरानन्द्‌- 
करीं, यस्यां मनश्चक्चुषोर्निबन्धस्तस्यां ऋद्धरित्यापस्तम्बस्मरणात्‌। असापिण्डामिति अत्र 
मिताक्षराकारः समान एकः पिण्डो देहो यस्याः सा सपिण्डा, न सपिण्डा असपिण्डा i 
सपिण्डता च एकशरीरावयवा aur हि vau पितृशरीरावयवान्वयेन पित्रा संह एवं 
मातामहादिमिरपि Raan तच्छरीरावदयवान्वयात्‌। एवं मातृशरीरावयवान्वयेन माचा 





| रत्नाकर - MS. रत्नार, 
` The portion of the MS, oet. पञ्चमं and gg is corrupt. 
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ag | aut मार्ताधेहॉदिंभिरपि mrgamr एवं मातृस्वस॑मांतुछा(/)दिमिरपि पकशरीरा” 
न्वयात्‌ | पितृव्यपितृस्वल्लादिभिरपि तथा पत्न्या सह पथ्युरेकशरीरारम्भकतंया एव Sa- 
भार्षादीनांसपि परस्परमेकशरीरारम्भकत्वेनेद | एवं यत्र सपिएडशब्दस्तन्न॑ सर्वश्रेष साक्षात्‌ 
परम्परया वा एकशरीरावयवान्बयों वेदितव्यः। न चेषं मातृस्वस्रादींनामांपे “ दशाहं 
शावमाशोचं सपिण्डेषु विधीयते ” इति विशेषाभावात्‌ दशाहाशोचप्रसङ्गः | यतो भवे- 
देवं यंदि तत्र तत्र विशेषवचनानि स्युस्तदा अवञ्यं चेकशरीरान्वयेन सपिण्डत्वं वाच्य 
i AAA इति श्रुतेः। तथा प्रजामलुप्रजायस इति च। तथा स एवाय निरूढः पृथक्‌ YAE 
प्रत्यक्षणापलक्षते इत्यापस्तम्बवचनाञ्च | तथा गर्भोपनिषदि च~ एतच्च पाठुयिक शरीरं 
ain पितृतः, अस्थिस्नायमञ्ञानः पितृतः, त्वडूमांसरुधिराणि ada इत्यादिना तत्रा- 
वयवान्वयप्रतिपादनाद्‌ । निर्वाप्य पिण्डान्चयेन सापिण्ड्ये तु मातृसन्ताने पितृव्यादिषु 
सापिण्डता न स्यात्‌ सछदायद॒त्तिरूढिस्वीकारे चावयवशक्तिस्तत्र तानुभ्रयमाना परित्यक्ता 
स्यात्‌ | परम्परा शरीरावान्बयेत” ... ... यथा नातिप्रसङ्गस्तथा वक्ष्यत इति रव्नाकरा- 
दयोऽप्येविति तच्चिन्त्यं पिण्डशब्दस्य शरीरवाचकत्वे मानाभावात्‌ | गर्भापनिषदादि- 
भिस्तु तत्र तत्रावयवान्वयमात्रं न तु सपिण्डत्वमपि किं च एव सपिण्डत्वे श्वश्ुरस्याप्येः 
कस्य पुत्रशरीरस्य परम्परयारम्भतया सपिण्डत्वमसङ्गः न केबलं श्वशुरस्य ततपत्न्यास्तथा 
तस्या मातुपक्षपितुपक्षादीनामपि सपिण्डत्वघसङ्गः न चेष्टापत्तिः केनापि क्कापि तत्र 
सपिण्डव्यवहारानङ्गीहारात्‌ | किं च एवभतिप्रसङ्गस्य पञ्चमात्‌ सप्तमादृध्वं मातृतः पितृ 
तस्तथ्चेत्यनेन निरासे तेनेव सिद्धावसपिण्डामित्यस्य वेयश्यापत्तिः। यदपि निर्वाप्यपिण्ड- 
सम्बन्धेन सापिण्ड्यम'तृ-सन्ताने सातृपितृत्यादीनाँ सपिण्डत्बाभाव इति तदाप न 

न्द्र सिद्धसाधनात्‌ । अत एव agar अ्सापण्डा च या मातुरित्यनेन मातृसपिण्डतयेत्र 
तेषाछुपादान कृतमिति। agag असावेष ते पिण्ड इत्यनेकप्ठनिवचने Rater सपिण्ड 
पदप्रयोगात समान एकः पिण्डो यस्येत्यवयवशकत्या, एकपिण्डसम्बन्धबानेच सापिण्डः 
SIT च pasawan कछाचदूदाठतया तत्र ।पतापत्तामहप्रापतामहाः (पण्डः 
wm: वृद्धपपितामहायाश्च sa) लेपभागिलः, सप्तमस्तु पिण्डदातेति साप्तपोरुषी 
सपिण्डता | अत एवं मचः 

सपिण्डता ठु एरुषे सप्तमे विनिवर्तते | 
समानोदकभावस्लु जन्मनाम्नोरवेदने ॥ 

ava सति अष्टमे विनिवर्तते इत्यथः | यद्वा पिण्डदातारं विहायोपरि सप्तमे विनिवर्तत 
इत्यथः | समानोदकभात्रः अस्माकमख्ुकस्मात्‌ पूवपुरुषात्‌ प्रवृत्ते वंशे अयं जात इति जन्म- 
नाम्नोज्ञांन यावदभवति तिष्ठाति तदज्ञाने स g निवर्तते quur सगोत्रतामातावदेवमिति 


- हृदयम्‌|. एषा च साप्तपोरुपी सपिण्डता सगोत्र एव असगोच्रे तु पिण्डसंबन्धेऽपि न 


सपिण्डतेत्याहतुः शङ्खलिखितो | तथा 


RT EDD CDM EN 











! The:portion bet. वाच्यं and आत्मन is corrupt. 
2 The portion bet. ?zq34 and यथा is corrupt. On this portion the marginal 


„gloss is sazià 


* On मातृतः eto. the marginal gloss is माठृतः - मातृसन्ताने qque इति 
AAR, 
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सपिडता g सर्वेषां Maa: साप्तपोरुषी | 
ईति sa इति तृतीयार्थे तसिः । गोत्रेण प्रतियोगिमात्रेण विशिष्टा सातपोरुषीत्यर्थः | 
अद्त्तानां कन्यानां ठु न्रिपोरुषी सपिण्डतेंत्याह ate: सापिण्ड्यं साप्तपोरुषं विज्ञाते 
अप्रत्तानां श्रीणां चेपुरुषामेति | कन्यायाः पितृपितामहपपितामहपर्यन्त मित्यर्थः | tag- 
agar तेः सह पिण्डसम्बन्धादिति भावः | अतः कन्यायाः पुच्रादिभिः तया च दत्तया 
सहागोब्रत्वात्‌ | पित्रादीनां सपिण्डता निवर्ततः... ... अत एव मनुवचने ख्रीव्यवच्छे दाय 
व्यक्तमाहादिपुराणे- 

ala वर्णानां विज्ञेया साप्तपोरुषी i 

सपिण्डता ततः पश्चात्‌ समानोदकघमता ॥ 

ततः कालवशात्तत्र विसजेञ्जन्मनामभिः | 

समानोदकसंज्ञापि तावन्मात्रा विनदयति i 

आत्मा पिता तत्‌ पिता च आत्मनः प्रपितामहः | 

तस्यापि यः पित्ता कंश्चित्तथेव प्रपितामहः d 

प्रपितामहसञ्ञस्थ यः कश्चित्‌ प्रपितामहः | 

ऊध्व गणनया चाद्यः स्वेषां प्रपितामहः ॥ 

पितामहो द्वितीयस्तु तृतीयश्च पिता भवेत्‌। 

AAT सम भ्राता स्यादात्मा च चतुर्थकः ॥ 

सवणायास्तथा ga: qan: परिकीरतितः | 

qu: पात्र: सप्तमस्तु प्रपांच शात निश्चयः ll 

एव मतानामतषां सजावस्तु qp: | 

अविभक्तघनास्वेते सापिण्डाः परिकीर्तिताः ॥ 

अन्न सामान्यतः साप्तपोरुषी ufauzargser आत्मापितेत्यादिना तस्या एवं बिशेषतों 

बिवरणस्‌। तस्यापीति प्रपितामहस्येत्यथः | ऊद्धुमित्यादि एतत्‌ प्राग्क्तमधरतनपुरुष- 


मारभ्य गणनायां यद्यपरितनपुरुषमारभ्य गण्यते तदा प्रकतः प्रपितामहः प्रपितामहस्य 
प्रपितामह इति याबत्‌ | स var: सपिण्डानासादिभूत इत्यर्थः ! एव प्रपितामह इत्यञ्ज 
पितेव्यत्रापि संबन्धितया प्रपितामहस्येवान्वयः । सोदयेंणेति समानजातीयश्जीजतिन 
बेमाम्रेयेणापि तथा पितुंब्यादिजातेन च सहितः स्वयं चतुर्थः । तस्येव gamar: ga: 
qan: dat: षष्ठः प्रपोत्रः सप्तसः? .-. ...  प्रपो्नो मध्यमस्य सप्तम अधस्तन : 
इति यावत्‌ | म्तानाछुपरितनानां स्वषामेव सपिण्डा इत्यथः | अविभक्तघना इति ag- 


आध्याहतव्याः विभक्तधना अपात्यथेः | ga च MATT सात एकापण्डसबन्धा:. परस्पर 
सापण्डा होत सकलहानवाक्यकवाक्यतया पयवासतम्‌ हात सकलष्ठानवाक्यकवाक्यतया पयवासतम्‌ | अन्न चाय [नगालताथ:--यदा 


ug Sees मा us सन्तानभद: तमादाय तंतसप्तमपुरुषान्तराणा: परस्पर सापण्डाः ततापण्डन सह 
सवपा दातृतया सबन्धात्‌ सबंषासंबंकापण्डसम्पान्धत्वोसात | अय पक्षो विश्व रूपगोवि- 
bL A ५ TETTA eee 





| The portion bet. [निवर्तते and अतएव is corrupt 
2 The portion bet, सप्तम and प्रपौत्र is corrupt. 
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न्द्र९ाजमधाताथङुल्लूकम ड गुलपाणप्रद्रातिभिः स्वीरतो घीमदूभिरादरणीयः | इत्यस्तु 
AE THAATaUA: | अन्वासपिण्डामितिं- — 


असापण्डा च या मातुरसगांत्रा च या पितुः 


इति agaaa उभयत्र चकारान्मातुरसगोत्रापि पितुरसापेण्डापि ्राह्मा । अत एव 
गाभल:- 
सा चासमोत्रा मातुरसापण्डा चति यर्वायसी वयसा परिमाणतश्च न्यूनां उद्दहेत 
स््शृह्योक्तविधिना परिणयेदिव्यर्थः । अरोगिणीं आचिकिदस्परोगराहितां wana gà- 
ड्काशकानिद्त्तये | अत एव मचुः- 
यस्यास्तु न भवेद्‌ भ्राता न विज्ञायते वै (dari 
नोपयच्छेत्तु तां पराज्ञः पुत्रिकाधर्मशङ्कया ॥ 
एतेन यादि केनापि कारेण सा शङ्का निवतेते mats यदि केनापि प्रकारेण सा sre [uada ger Roag _ 
E  असमानापगोच्र्जा ऋषेरिदसाप प्रवर इत्यर्थः | गोत्रं बंदापरपरादिसूत आप च 
गोत्र च AIA समान आपंगोन्रो यस्य स समानैषमोत्रः तस्माज्जाता या न भवति 
andad: । गोचप्रवरो च पृथक प्रथक्‌ पयुंदासानिमित्ते तेनासमानगोत्रजामसमानधवरां 
wizard: | अत एव समानप्रवरेने विवाह इति MAR: तथा असगोत्रा च या 
पितुरिति महुर॒पि | अत एव 
परिणीय atai तु समानभवरां तथा 
इति प्रायश्चित्तविधो तथा शब्दात्‌ प्रत्येकावगतिरिति | मातृसगोत्रायां ठु विशेषमाह- 
सगोत्रां मातुरप्पेके नेच्छन्त्णुक्घाहकमोणि | 
जन्मनाम्नोरविज्ञानेऽप्यष्ववहदविशाङ्कितः ॥ 
इति lag सपिण्डस्य सगोत्रत्वव्याप्यत्वेनासगोत्रजामित्यमेनेव सापिण्डाया निषेधे सिद्धे 
पूर्वव चने5सापिण्डामित्यस्य quvqu | अत्र मिताक्षराकारः-असपिण्डामित्यनेन मातृस्वसृ- 
Agag मातुलउतानां निषेधः असगोतामित्यनेन च असपिण्डाया अपि असमोत्राया निषेधः 
असमानप्रवरामित्यनेनापि असपिण्डाया असगोत्रायाश्द समानप्रवराया निषेधः यथा 
वातस्यसावार्णिगोजयोरोवेच्यवनभागवजामद्र्न्यान्दुवतरवरस्वेऽपि न समानगोज्ञाचीत 
असमानार्षाम्नित्यनेनेवासगोतानिषेधे सिद्धे असगोधामिति एकगोत्रत्वे आषभेदान्षिषधार्थः 
तथा हि एंतकोशिकगोचरस्य कुशिककोशिकप्ठतशोशिकाः कुशिककोशिकवन्धुलाश्चेति । 
अतोऽसपिण्डामिति सावंबर्णिक सर्वेषामेवोक्त रूपसपिण्डम्वसम्भवात_असमानापगोत्रजा-.. 


मात तु अवाणकरर STRE गाज्ञासम्पवात्‌ तु जवा णकरर STRUT स्य गो सम्पवातू | quu i uj वशा भातास्वकगाञ्राभावात 


प्रवराभावस्तथापि तेषां पुरोहितगोत्रप्नवरों वेदितव्यो । || तथा च--यजमानस्याषयान्‌ 
प्रदणीत इत्युक्त्वा पोरोहित्याच राजन्यबिशां इत्याश्वलायेन इति aed पितृस्वसृमातृ- 
स्वसमातुलसतादीनां सापिण्डत्वस्य पूर्व दृषितत्वात्‌ किं च याज्ञवल्क्यवचन “ असपिंण्डां 
यवयदीसीं ” तथा समानापगोत्रजामिति कर्मणा क्रिया... ... तयोश्चोदबहेदबिल्पुत- 
त्रह्मचर्यं ...... | तथा चासपिण्डासिति कथ साववर्णिकं तस्मादुभयोरपि त्रेवर्णिळपरत्वमिव | 
शुद्राणां तू स्वता MATa आदिपुरुषाश्रितवर्णगोञभ्रवरावेच गोचप्रवराविति । अन्यथा 
Megat WIA गत्यभावात्‌ परिणयविधिनिषेधावपि यद्यपि श्रङगग्राहितया न 
Baa तथाप्याञ्ययी थूतर्वणतुल्यो कल्पेते अतएवागमशाख्रे यं वर्णमाश्रितो यश्च SIR 
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Sve विहितामिति झूद्राणामाश्रयीचूतवर्णत्रीजपसंख्यातिदिष्ठेति किं च ami 
गोत्राभावे सपिण्डताप्यसम्मा(बिनी 
सपिण्डता तु सर्वेषां Maa: साप्तपारुषी | 

इति प्राउक्तशङ्खलिखितवचनात्‌। साविएड्यस्य समगोचत्वव्याप्यत्वावगतेरिति इद्‌ 
ठु aw -असमानगोत्रजामित्यनेन सपिण्डासपिण्डसाधारण्याः समोत्राया एव निषेधः । 
असपिण्डामिति तु पित्रोः सपिण्डायाः तस्या निषेधः एतेन पितुमाठुसापिण्डाया 
आसीत्‌ | तस्या दत्ताया fuus ततसपिण्डां सत्तमपुरुषाभ्यन्तरीणां वर्जये- 
दित्यर्थः-- सिद्धो भवति यथा ताटशकन्ययोरधस्तन्याः सप्तमीपर्यन्तायाः सपिण्डाया 
asda तथा तद्भर्तारमारभ्य उपरितनसत्तमपुरुषपर्यन्ताया अपि असपिण्डाया asi- 
ana सापेण्डत्वाविशेषात सप्तमस्य चिरातीतत्वेऽपि तवसन्तानसपिण्डस्य निषेधे तात- 
पर्थम्‌। अत एवं इयालकदुहितुः पितृस्वसुपतिना इयाल्या भगिनीपतिना उयालिकन्याया 
maagia पारेणयन निषिद्ध वरस्य कन्या पितृमातुसपिण्डासपिण्डत्वात्त्‌। एवमात्म- 
AJAJIA आत्मपितृस्वसछता आत्ममातुलछतानामपि आत्मबन्छनां परिणयनं न मातृ 
पितृसापिण्ड । सपिण्डत्वात्‌ मातठुलखताया मातुसमोतरत्वाच्चेति मातृसापिण्डस्य पश्चम- 
पर्यन्तस्पेव वर्जनमित्याह विष्णुः-- 

न सगोत्रां न समानप्रबरां भार्यो विन्दते मातृतस्स्वापश्चमात्‌ पितृतस्त्वासप्षमादिति 
तथा पेठीनासिः, “ पञ्च मातृतः परिहरेत्‌ सप्त पितृतः चीन मातृतः पञ्च पितृतो ar” | 
त्रीन्‌ पञ्चेति तु आखुरादिनिन्दितविवाहृविषयं aise चेति टीकाकृतः | 

तथा मा्कण्डेयपुराणे-- 
Sera Randig सप्तमीं पञ्चमीं तथेति त्यक्ताति शिषः । पितुमातृसम्बन्धेन सप्तमी 


पञ्चमीं स्वापेक्ष्यतया ततवयन्त सपिण्डासपिण्डमित्यथः 0 टृद्धप्रपितामहपर्यन्तस्यव 
पिण्डसम्बधात्‌ पितृपक्षे तु पिण्डलेपसम्बन्धापक्षया सत्तस्वेव सापिण्ञ्यमित्यथः | एषु वच- 
नेष मातुपितृशब्दाभ्यां पितुमातुसपिण्डानां पितृमातृबन्धनां हण सप्तमीपश्चमापदाध्या- 
मापि सपिण्डा यथासंख्य सप्तमपश्चमपरुषाभ्यन्तरीणा सगोत्रा च लक्ष्यते | इत्थं च पितृ- 
मातृसपिण्डासापेण्डां पितृमातृवन्द्रुसप्तमपञ्चमाभ्यन्तरीणसगोत्रां च स्यक्त्वा वियहेदिति 
निगलिताश्चः | यथा विष्णुपुराणम्‌ 

सप्तमीं पितृपक्षाच मातृपक्षाच पञ्चमीम्‌ | 

उद्वबहत [द्विजो भाया न्यायन विधिना” चप d 
अत्र पक्षशब्दस्य सपिण्डवन्घु्हणार्थत्वात्‌ पितुरुपयंघः सप्तमपुरुषाणा मुह विवाहः माता- 
महसापण्डानां चोपर्यंधः पश्चमपुरुषाहृध्व विवाह तन्मध्ये न कायः परुषस्य प्रुषान्तेरण 
विवाहाप्रसक्तेः सगोत्रत्वेन तदूद्धमपि निषेधस्य प्रामाणिकत्वेस प्राछक्तरीत्या सप्तमप- 
आपाम्यन्तरीणन्यायाः सप्तमीपश्चम्पोनिषेधे वचनंस्य तातपर्यमिति | अत एव मातूवन्धु- 
पितुवन्छनामापि पञ्चमीसप्तम्योवजनमाह याज्ञवल्क्यः 





3 The portion bet, q and {विहित is corrupt. 
9 सुपिण्डायाः after Ga}; is repeated twice in the-MS, 
§ For Aar the ME, reads विना. 
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सप्तमात्‌ पञ्चमा दूध्द 
इत्यादो मातृतो मातृअन्ध॒तः पितृतो पितृबन्धुत इत्यर्थः | अन्यथासपिण्डामित्यनेनेव 
पोनरुक्च्यापत्तेः | 
_ न समानप्रवरेविवाह Hea सप्तमात्‌ fügaegeut वीजिनश्च मातृवन्पुम्पः पञ्चमाः 
दिति anaana वीजिन इति एरडार्यास वीजप्रक्षेपकस्याष्पेवमित्य्थः | 
आसप्तमात्‌ WATS बन्धुभ्यः पितृमातृतः 


इति नारदवचनाञ्च। एतच्च सगोत्ररूपसप्तमपञ्चमपरत्वम्‌ | पितृपक्षादिव्यादिबचन पक्षपद्‌- 
पारिशृहीते पितुमान्नपेक्षया सगोत्रपरत्वेऽन्यवापि तथेव न्याय्यत्वादिति | मातुवान्धवाश्च 
maaa: स्वसुः TAT मातुः पितुः स्वञ्चः सुताः |. 
माहुमीतुळएुत्राश्च विज्ञेया मातृबान्धवाः ॥ 
तथा पितृवान्धवोऽपि 
पितुः पितुः ag: gar पितुमातुः ee: gar । 
पितुसातुलपुत्राश्च विज्ञेयाः पितुवान्धवाः i 
इत्यनेनोक्तः | अत्र खता इति पुत्रा इति चोपादानं तत्‌ कन्याया सातृबन्धुत्वाभाव- 
सूचकम्‌! पश्चमादित्यादावपि gear विवक्षितं विवाहस्य सामान्यतः प्राप्तत्वेन पञ्चमः 
सप्तमोध्चत्वस्थैंव विधेयतया तद्विशेषणत्वादिति | तेन मातुबन्धोः सकाशात्‌ उपरितनः 
पञ्चमादधस्तनपश्चमाच्च TH HET या कन्या सा परिणेया तथा कन्याया अपि तथा- 
भूतेन वरेण परिणयनामेति | एवं पितुबन्धुतोऽपि सप्तसादिति वोद्धव्यस। यद्याप तावत्‌- 
काल प्रतियोगिनः कन्यायाश्चावस्था न सम्भवति तथापि मातृबन्छुत उपरि पञ्चमस्य पञ्च" 
माभ्यन्तरीणकन्पायाः तथा पितृवन्धोरपि तथाश्ूतसत्तमाभ्यन्तरीणायाः तथाऽन्या अपि 
प्रथमाया नाऽवस्थानसम्मवे AAT तादपयामिति प्रागुक्तमाकण्डेयपुराणवचनेन च पञ्चः 
मीमित्यमिधानस्य तातपयमेतदेव तस्थाश्चतथादूध्वत्वेन पञ्चमादूध्वत्वाभावादवज्यमिति | 
Xr मातृपितृअन्धोरिब प्रतियोगिनोरपि उयरितनाधस्तनपश्चमसप्तमःभ्यन्तरीणानां 
मातृवन्ध्वादेस्तथाविध सपिण्डेः परस्परं न परिणयनमित्याहुः ताञचिन्त्य मानाभावात्‌ किं 
च यदि चात्मनो मातृवन्धुसपिण्डस्य पञ्चमस्येय कन्या व्या तत्‌ कथमातिव्यव हितदद्धप- 
पितामदादिमातुपितृवन्धोरपि पञ्चमसप्तमयोनिपंधडपपयतां अतो यत्‌ प्रतियोगिको यः 
पितुमातुषन्ध॒स्तस्यैव ततसन्तत्या परिणयननिषेधो न ठु तदुपयघस्तनसापिण्डस्य मातु" 
` बन्ध्वादिसपिण्डसन्तत्यापीति साधीय इति। इत्थ च उक्तरूपवज्यकन्या e मातृबन्धुसपि- 
' agara मातृवन्धुसपिडत्वमिति सा परिणेयेव त्रिकन्यकत्वे ` ... tartare परत्व चेत्यादि 
प्रवादानामप्येतदे् मूलमिति! एवं arg: पितुस्वस्मातुलदोहिजीणामपि वर्णनं ज्ञेय 
 तन्मादूणां ठु यद्यपि eiaa न बन्धुता तथापि तासां mun मातृवन्धुत्वेन तडुपरितन- 
पञ्चमान्तःपातिनस्तत्पितुः पञ्चमाश्यन्तरीणतया Ag Ag मातृसपिण्डा SAAT- 
पत्यतया cw वर्ञनमिति ध्येयम्‌ | तथा मातुमातृस्वसापि यद्यपि न मातृसपिण्डा 








3 ‘The portion bet. कन्या and Ald is corrupt. 
? The portion bet. [त्रकन्यकत्वे and निगोन्नात्‌ is corrupt, 
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तथापि मातृमाठुलुखतस्यथ मातृदन्धोरुपरितनतृतीयपुरुषस्य ५थमसन्ततित्वादवज्योति | 
पितुबन्छुपक्षे तु यदयप्युक्तन्यायेन पितुः पितुः aggies सह न कोऽपि सम्बन्धः तथापि 
azar: कन्याया मातुर्मातुलएत्रस्य पुत्रो वर इति मातृबन्धुसन्ततितया निषेधः । एवं 
पितुर्मातुस्वरसुदोहिञ्यापि मातुर्मातुःसवस पुत्रों वर इति तथापि मातुर्माठुळदौहिच्यापि ara: 
Ña: vag: पुरतो वर इति निषेधविषयत्वमेत्र ताहशदोहिच्रीणां तु कन्या प्रागुक्तवरस्य 
न निषिद्धा उक्तयुक्तेरिति | अत्र यदप्यसपिण्डां यवीयसीं तथा असपिण्डा च या पितुः, 
तथा अरोगिणीं ग्रातुमतीमिव्यादिना वरप्रतियोगिकसपिण्डादिकन्याया एव 'निषेधोऽवग- 
म्पते तथापि कन्याया अपि सणिण्डत्वादिएगानुक्त्ा 
Gata age: सवर्णः s NUTS | 

इति याजञबल्क्पबचनात्‌ | प्रातियोगी सतसपिण्डसन्तत्यादिरूपेण वरेण परिणयनं... एवं 
मातृसपत्नीभ्रातुसन्ततितदू भगिन्यादीनामविवाह्यत्वमाह समन्उ: “पितुमातुसम्बन्धा आस- 
तमाद्वित्राह्माः कन्यका भवन्ति आपञ्चप्रादन्येषां पितृपत्न्यः सर्वां मातरस्तदरभ्रातरो 
मातुलास्तद्दुहितरो भगिन्यस्तदपत्यानि भाभिनेयानि अन्यथा सङ्करकारिण्यस्तथाध्याप- 
वितुरेतदेवेति ” । आसप्तमादिति मातृसपिण्डाविपयं “ मातुः सपिण्डा यत्नेन वर्जनीया 
दविजातिमि ” रिति व्यासवचनादिति रत्नाकरः तद॒सारं, पञ्चमीं मातृपक्षाचेत्यादि ga- 
लिखितबचनाविरोधात्‌ | तस्मादासप्तमादिति पितुपक्षषिषय आपञ्चमादिति मातृपक्ष- 
विषयमिति मिताक्षरासम्मत एव पक्षो युक्त इति agarat इति सोदरा एव सन्बिकर्षा- 
दिति निबन्धकारः । अन्यथेति एषामनन्तराभिहितानां कन्याः पारिणीताः सङ्करकारिण्यो 
भत्रन्ति तस्याध्यापायेतुस्तद्वाविचाइमन्त्राध्यापायितुयाजकस्येत्यथः | अत्र तस्य मातुलत्वे 
Rasuli तद॒दुहितृस्तद्पत्थयों भंगिनीत्व! ... ... इत्यभिधानं तत्तन्माचस्य वणनार्थ अतिः" 
दिष्टत्वेन हख्यमातुलतो जघन्यत्वाचेति सर्च GAN | 

इति महामहोपाध्पायश्रीमतश्रीनाथाचायंचूडामाणिविरञिते विवाइतस्बराणबे सम्बन्ध- 
विवेकः प्रथमस्तरङ्गः | 

2Index of Verses Quoted in the Vivaha-tativarnava 


( Sambandha-viveka ) ( Pratikas of both the 
halves of verses are given ) 


Verse Source . Page 
ACA VATA: ? 330 
अनन्यपूर्विकां कान्तां Yajfiavalkya 33 
अरोगिणी भ्रातुमती c Yajfiavalkya 337 
अविप्छतब्रह्मचर्यः Manu 007 330 

» f Yajfiavalkya 337 
अविभक्तथनास्त्वेते Adi-purana 333 
आविशीणनरहा्चयः Yama | 33I 








i The portion bet, भागिनीत्व॒ and इत्यमिघान is corrupt. 
3 The sign ? under " authority ” indicates that no authority ia named, 
#3 ( Annals, B, 0, R.I] 
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Verse 


असपिण्डा च 
आत्मा पिता 

` आसप्तमात्‌ 
उद्वहेत दविओ भार्या 

» 

उद्वहेत्‌ पितुमातरोस्तु 
उच गणनया 
पएवसुताना 
एतेरेवयणेयुक्तः 
यरुणानुमतः Ale? 
गहस्थेरेव धार्यन्ते 
गृहस्थ उच्यते 
जन्मनाम्नारेविज्ञाने 
ततः कालवशात्तत्र 
तस्यापि यः 
नोपयच्छेत्तु 

- परिणीय समोत्रां 
पितामहो द्वितीयस्तु 
पितुः fag: 
पितुर्माठुल 
पितरः सर्वकालेष 
प्रधितामहर्सज्ञस्य 
जाह्मणक्षत्रियचिशां 
माहुमातुः 
agaga 
यस्मात्‌ अयो 
यस्यास्तु न 


यस्मात्‌ अयोऽप्याश्रमिणः 


वेदानधीत्य 

"षष्ठः पोत्रः 
MMA मातुरष्येके 
संजातिः श्रेयसी 
सप्रिण्डता तु 


Source Page 
Manu -> 334 
Adi-purana 333 
Narada i 336 
Manu 330 
Visnu-purana | 335 
Mirkandeya-purina "x 
Adi-purana 333 
Adi-Purana 333 
Yajiiavalkya 337 
Manu 330 

93 3 30 
» o3 330° 
रे 334 
Adipurana i 333 
33 3 3 3 
Manu 334 
? ` 334 
Adi-purana | 333 
2 336, 
रे 336 
Adi-purana. 330, 
» * 333 
Narada 33% 
? 336 
? 336 
Manu 330 
Manu : 334 

Manu 330 
Manu 330, 337 
Adi-purana 333 

? 334 
Narada i 337 । 


Sankha-Likhita 335 
nin . : d 


Verse 


सप्तक्षीं पितृपक्षाचच 

' सप्तमात्‌ पञ्चमादच्ध 
संपिण्डता तु 
सपिण्डता ततः पश्चात्‌ 
समानोदक भावस्तु 
समानोद्कसंज्ञापि 

' सर्षेषामपि चेतेषां 

सर्वे एहस्थमायान्ति 

` सर्वपामपि वणानाम्‌ 

` सबर्णायास्तथा 
सोदयेण सम 


Index of Pros 


Passage 
असपिण्डामित्पनेन etc. 
एतञ्चपाट्कायिकं 
दुर्विज्ञैयानि ल॑क्षणाति 
न सगोत्रां न समानपवरां 

` न समानप्रवरेः 

पश्च मातृतः परिहरेत्‌ 

- पितुातृसम्बधा 
पोरोहित्यान राजन्यविज्ञां 
यजमानस्यापियान 
समानपवरेन 

- सा चासगोत्रा 


विवाहतच्वार्णवे संम्बंधविवेकः . 339 


Source Page 
Visnu-purana 334 
 Yajfiavalkya , 33, 336 
Manu 332, 333 
Adi-purana 333 
Manu 332 
Adi-purina ई 333 
Manu ३३० 
Adi-purana 330 
» 
» "e 333 
» S . 333 


e Passages Cited in the Work 
Source Page 
Mitaksara-kara 

न Garbhopanisat 


Aévalayana l 357 
Visnu l l 335 
Gotama "s न 336 
Paithinasi 

Sumantu 

Aévalayana . 
Asvalayana "E 34 
Gotama | 


Gobhila | 334 


PUBLICATION OF FASCICULE 22 OF 
THE CRITICAL EDITION OF THE MAHABHARATA. ! 


; It is with an undefinable mixture of feelings that I rise on this 
“occasion to discharge the task that has devolved on me to request 
‘the Chairman of this evening’s function to formally announce the 
-publication of Fascicule 22 of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata 
at which the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute has been 
working for the last thirty-two years. With this Fascicule 
and with the three Fascicules (38, t9 and 2 ) that have .preceded 
'it-—making in all a total of over 7250 printed pages—the Santiparvan 
:still stands only half completed. The other half of this, the 
longest and the most difficult Book of the Epic, is much more . 
complicated, as it is to include the remaining (20 chapters of the 
Moksaparvan, Appendixes of longer passages, over 30 in number, 
another Appendix of closer parallelisms between sections of the 
Moksadharma and some Purana texts, Critical Notes, Concordance 
` and, above all, the General Introduction giving a critical estimate 
of the MS. material used and a discussion of the several literary, 
historical and philosophical topics that have to be dealt with in that 
«connection. This last task is by no means easy. For, as Dr. W. 
Kirfel, one of the few veteran German Orientalists of the older 
generation that are happily still with us, observes in a review 
of the Rajadharma Fascicules that is to shortly appear in the Annals - 
of the B, O. R. Institute? : this part of the Mahabharata has not 
'so far attracted. the attention that it deserved in respect of the 
special significance of its contents; I may, for instance, refer in 
this connection to what is known as the Sarhkhya Philosophy in 
the Mahabharata. The Santiparvan itself gives over half a dozen 
accounts Of it, with a different expositor each time, and their 
details diverge in important particulars. There is, for instance, 
an account of the System which is included in the present Fascicule 


X Speech of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, General Editor, Mahabharata, on Rsi- 
paiicami, 6th September, 95!. The Hon'ble Shri Malojirao Nanasaheb Naik- 
Nimbalkar, Minister, Bombay State presided onthe occasion. 

? Since publisbed, Vol. XXXI, pp. 35-86. 
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and which goes under the name of Bhrgu, a name, as Sukthankar 
has shown, specially connected with a certain line of Mahābhārata 
text-transmission. This account, curiously enough, in its enumera- 
tion of the Sathkhya categories, finds no room for Ahathkara, 
Buddhi and the Tanmātrās ; and the theory of the Three Gunas, 
which one is apt to consider as the very heart of the Sarhkhya 
Philosophy, is also wanting there. Orthodox commentators 
like Arjunamisra, Nilakantha and Vidyaságara try to so interpret 
the available text as to make it consistent with the Sarhkhya 
of the Bhagavadgita and the Advaita Vedanta; and once in 
a while they even go to the length of suggesting possible or 
plausible pathabhedas or text-variations so as to make it the more 
readily conform to the standard teachings. These suggested 
variations are bodily accepted and perpetuated in later transcripts so 
that, under the circumstances, the task of reaching the original or 
authentic reading from a strictly objective point of view turns 
out to beextremely difficult. This is no doubt the reason why 
analytical scholars of the West have found the philosophical 
chapters of the Mahabharata so distorted, inconsistent and unsyste- 
matic, with the result that any attempt to arrive at an original and 
self-contained philosophical nucleus in the Mahabharata is dubbed by 
them aga sheer wild-goose chase. Between Garbe and Jacobi— 
Dahlmann and Hopkins—Deussen, Oldenberg and Winternitz— 
opinions are sharply divergent. Under the circumstances, with the 
best of intentiors and despite all his own care and zeal, and ( let me 
not fail to add ) even when it is so loyally seconded by the Maha- 
bharata staff, with whom it is both a pleasure and a-privilege to work, 
the Editor cannot help feeling rather weighed down by the intrinsic 
difficulties of the task, which, possibly, to one less advanced in age 
than myself, would not have appeared so very insurmountable. 
This should perhaps explain.a part of the nervousness -that I feel on 
the present occasion. But there is also another reason for it. 


When Fascicule 2 which contains the Apaddharma was published 
last December, with a view to personally present it, as usual, to the 
Rajasaheb of Aundh who— more than any one else —was responsible 
for inducing this Institute to take upon its young (I should have 
said, upon its infant) shoulders this onerous task of the Critical 
Edition ofthe Mahabharata, I obtained an interview with him at 


` 
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his Poona residence, the Rajasaheb graciously accepted the. Fascicule 
and referred to the rapidity with which the publication.of the 
Critical Edition was going on during the last few years and went on: 
to express the hope that, at the present rate of progress, he hoped to 
lire long enough to receive the concluding Fascicule of the Edition 
from my own hands: a hope, alas, which was falsified in its first 
part and which is not likely to be otherwise in its latter part. 


The late Rajasaheb of Aundh, as you all know, had promised to 
donate a sum of one lakh of Rupees for the Mahabharata edition, 
out of which, upto the time of his death on April r3, r95r, the 
sum of Rs. 68,645-4-0 had been paid. In consequence of the 
merger of the Aundh State, the Government of Bombay has now 
undertaken the responsibility of paying up the balance of the 
promised grant in five or six instalments, the first instalment under 
the agreement having been already paid up on the last day of the 
preceding financial year. For this geherous act, the Institute feels 
profoundly grateful to the Government of Bombay and particularly 
to its Premier, the Hon’ble Shriyut B. G. Kher. It is to be wished 
that some other States and Governments—I have particularly in 
view a couple of instances out-side Maharastra—would act in the 
same spirit and discharge what may be termed their moral, if not 
legal, liabilities in good time, 


.. L am compelled to make these remarks particularly in view of 
the precarious finances of the Institute’s Mahabharata project, which 
seem at present to have touched a very low ebb indeed. Of the 

- eighteen Books of the Epic, six have been already completed, leaving 
behind in the process a financial liability on the Institute to the 
tune of some thirty thousand rupees. Five other Books are passing 

. through press in various stages, the printing expenses of only two 
( and probably also a third ) being provided for by ad boc donations, 
The remaining seven Books, which include, amongst others, the 
great Dronaparvan, the AnuSasanaparvan, the Agvamedhika and 
the concluding minor Books, are financially unprovided for 
The Institute has announced that a person who donates the 
printing expenses of a Parvan will have his name specially mentioned 
on the title-page of that Parvan. The amounts required vary from 
Rs. five thousand to Rs. fifty thousand. Here therefore is an opport- 
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unity for the generously or religiously inclined persons to come to 
the assistance of this great literary undertaking which is to enhance 
the prestige of Indian scholarship: an undertaking such as can be 
launched forth not more than once in a century. Others can also help 
by purchasing a complete set for Rs. 450, which can remain in the 
family as a precious heirloom, seeing that after the present stock 
of copies of complete sets is exhausted, there is not likely to be a 
republication in the immediate future. Donations howsoever small, 
given in the spirit in which pious men donate monies in temples, 
will also be welcome. The Institute still gratefully remembers the 
unsolicited donation of a very small sum which a cultured lady from 
Bombay sent by Money Order on coming to know of our Maha. 
bharata work from a Radio talk. The financial problem is in fact 
weighing down upon the minds of the workers almost as acutely as 
the literary problem. 


The Editorial work on the Santiparvan commenced on the rsth 
of August 947 (a date notable in the recent history of India ), and 
the actual printing began twelve months later, on the r sth of 
August, 7948... In the first year of printing, the Institute was 
able to publish a Fascicule ( No. I8) of 392 pages. Fascicule 
I9 of 300 pages was published on r5th June r950 after an interval 
of ten months, while Fascicule 2, giving a further instalment of 
272 pages was brought out on the Gitajayanti Day, December 20, 
7950... The present Fascicule of 324 pages took less than nine 
months for completion, and if this rate of progress can be consis- 
tently maintained, the remaining 8 to ro hundred pages of the Santi» 
parvan, with Vyasa’s grace, can be completed in another 36 months, 
But they will have to be months of unrelaxing, relentless toil, 
not interrupted by financial worries. But what right has frail 
humanity to expect all this good luck even for such a great cause ? 
Karmanyevadikaras te. 


I feel great pleasure, both on behalf of myself and of the 
Institute, in requesting the President of this evening’s function to 
announce the publication of Fascicule 22 of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata, containing the first sixty chapters of the Moksa 
dharma sub-section of the Santiparvan. LUE MEM 
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I: Introductory 


At the twenty-first International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Paris in July I948, four delegations, namely, Egyptian, Indian, 
Swedish, and Turkish, had officially invited the Congress to hold 
its next, that is, the twenty-second, session in their countries. 
On the recommendation of the International Consultative 
Committee the invitation of the Turkish delegation was formally 
accepted by the Congress and it was resolved that the twenty- 
second International Congress should be held at Istanbul some 
time in, 9५९, Scholars from Turkey had been participating in 
the deliberations of the International Congresses even since the 
very first session, but, it is generally admitted that they had not 
played any significant réle in these Congresses. It was perhaps on 
account of this fact that Turkey’s invitation to hold the twenty- 
second Congress at Istanbul was accepted with a certain amount 
of doubt and hesitation. ^ Let it, therefore, be said, at the very 








J For the history of the Internationl Congress of Orientalists and‘ a brief 
account of India's participation in the previous Congresses as also of Indologi- 
cal studies in Europe in recent years, see Dandekar; “ The Twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, Paris. " ABORI XXIX, pp. i-xxvi. 

9 Marshal Suleyman Pasha and Mahmud Pasha al-Feleki represented 
Turkey at the first Ccngress, cf. Prof. Z. V. Togan's lecture delivered in the 
Faoulty of Law ofthe Istanbul University on the ३7 May 7990 : Scientific 
Collaboration of the Islamic Orient and the Occident, p. 94, | 
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outset, that, by organizing the twenty-second International 
Congress of Orientalists in a very efficient manner, Turkey has 
vindicated herself in the fullest possible measure. 


2. Organization of the Congress 


As early as November ११९० the first circular in connection 
with the Istanbul Congress was issued. It was announced that 
the necessary initial steps in the- matter of the organization of the 
Congress were being actively taken by the Istanbul University 
and other learned associations interested in oriental studies. In 
course of time the three main committees, namely, the 
Committee of Patronage, the Committee of Honour, and the 
Organizing Committee, were duly formed3. The Committee of 
Patronage was formed under the high Protection of H. E. Celál 
Bayar, the President of the Turkish Republic, and included the 
Prime Minister, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the Minister 
of Education in Turkey, the Rectors of the Universities of 
Istanbul aud ‘Ankara, the Rector of the Technical University, and 
. the Vali of Istanbul. Among the fifteen members of the 
Committee of Honour were such distinguished orientalists as 
Professors Massignon ( Paris) Gibb (Oxford), Toynbee 
. (London ), Albright ( Baltimore ), Brockelmann ( Halle ), Littmann 
(Tübingen), Levi Della Vida ( Rome), Taha Hussain ( Cairo ), 
and Sarton (Princeton). The Organizing Committee, which was 
mainly responsible for all the arrangements in respect of the 
Congress, consisted of the President, two Vice-Presidents, one 
Secretary, three members, and twenty members of the Advisory 
Council. Prof. Zeki Velidi Togan was the President, and 
Dr. Fahir Iz the Secretary of the Organizing Committee. In 
addition to the usual secretarial office, the Organizing Committee 








8 Incidentally it may be pointed out that the ground for the proper orga- 
nization of the International Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul was already 
being prepared in Turkey. In his lecture mentioned in the above foot-note, 
for instance, Prof. Zeki Velidi Togan referred to the Congress of Orievtalists, 
which was to be held at Istanbul in 934, He told his audience that the 
International Congress was, so far, held only once-in an orienta! city; namely, 
in Algiers, andthat Istanbul would be the second oriental city to hold the 
Congress, He, therefore, called upon ihe Turkish scholars to cooperate with 
the Organizers of that Congress to make it a success both administratively 
and academically, : 
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had set up under itself several bureaus to look after the arrange- 
ments relating to accommodation, reception, excursions, informa- 
tion, sight-seeing, exhibitions, administration, exchange, and post 
and telegraph. The second circular, which was issued by the 
Organizing Committee in April I95I, contained details about the 
programme, membership, travelling facilities, accommodation in 
Istanbul etc. Titles of papers submitted to the various sections of 
the Congress and further details regarding travel to Turkey were 
given in the third circular issued in July r95!. 


In view of the fact that Istanbul forms an important point of 
contact.between Europe and Asia, and between Christian Occident 
and Moslem Orient, the Organizers of the twenty-second Interna- 
tional Congress had announced their intention to organize that 
Congress on a larger scale than heretofore. On the academic side, 
therefore, the Congress was divided into fifteen main sections, 
some of which were further subdivided in order to facilitate discu- 
ssion of a specialised character. These sections were: r Ancient 
Orient; 2 (a) Ancient Anatolia: Archaeology; 2 (b) Ancient 
Anatolia: Philology; 3 Semitic Studies ; 4 (a) Islamic Studies : 
Arabic Language and Literature ; 4 (b) Islamic Studies : Historical 
and Cultural Problems; 4 (c)Islamic Studies: Religion ; 4 (d) 
Islamic Studies : Social Problems ; 5 (a) East Asia: China and Japan ; 
$ (b) East Asia: Malaya and Indonesia; 6 Central Asia; 7 (a) 
Turcology (Turkish and Ural-Altaic Studies): History; 7 (b) Turco- 
logy: Philology; 7 (c) Turcology : Social Problems ; 8 Indology ; 
9 Iranian Studies; ro Christian Orient; वा Old Testament; 
32 African Studies; 73. Egyptology; 44  Byzantino-Islamic 
Studies ; 75 (a) Islamic Art: General; r5 (b) Islamic Art: Turkish 

“nd Iranian. The Organizing Committee had, in consultation 
with various scholars, appointed for each of the sections ( and 
subsections ) a permanent Chairman, who. would act as the Leader 
of that section throughout the session. It was also decided 
that, at its first sitting, the Leader of the section should nominate 
some person as the permanent Secretary of that section. The 
Leader and the Secretary were to be generally responsible for the 
working of the section. The Organizing Committee had further 
nominated as its own representatives for each section one or two 
members of Turkish Universities. These latter were expected to 
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act as liaison officers between the sections and the Organizing 
Committee, After the papers to be read at the various sections 
were received, an effort was made 50 to arrange the programme of 
each section (for the whole session ) that generally subjects 
related to one another, directly or indirectly, could be discussed 
on the same day. This made it possible for the Organizing 
Committee to nominate a specialist on those subjects to preside 
over the deliberations of the section. on that particular day. In 
addition to its Leader or permanent Chairman, each section thus 
had a different Chairman for each day. Provision was also made 
for holding joint sessions of different sections to discuss problems 
of common interest to those sections. It was further arranged 
that papers, which would be of interest generally to all orientalists, 
should be presented at the sittings of the General Assembly of the 
Congress instead of at the sections to which they were originally 
submitted. At the first session of every section, the Leader and the 
‘Secretary of that section, in consultation with other members, 
fixed up a time-table for the entire work of the section, This 
time-table was adhered to as far as possible throughout the 
session. ^ Atthe end of each day's session, the Secretary of the 
section was expected to submit to the Organizing Committee a 
more or less detailed report on the papers read and discussions 
held in the section on that day. 5 


It will be thus seen that both on the administrative side 
as well as the academic side, efforts were made to render the 
organization of the Congress as faultless as possible, One improve- 





4 Itis necessary that some such system is adopted at the sessions of the 
All India Oriental Conference, Summaries of papers are distributed ta, 
members and delegates on their arrival at the venue of the Conference. This 
helps them to find out as to which papers, in the different sections, would be 
of special interest to them. But, in the absence of any fixed time-table, it 
becomes almost impossible for them to know definitely when those papers 
would be actually read and discussed, It is, therefore, suggested that, on the 
day previous to the Inauguration of the Conference, the General President, 
the Sectional Presidents, and the Sectional Secretaries appcinted by the Local 
Committee should meet together and fix up the time-tables for the various 
sections. Cyclostyled copies of these time-tables should then be made 
available to members before the work of the seotions commences, 


5 These were made available to newspapers, which could thus publish 
authorised reports of the proceedings of the Congress, 
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ment in the organization of the International Congress is, 
however, essential. Itis of prime importance that summaries of 
papers to be read and discussed at the Congress are made available 
to members sufficiently in advance of the opening of the Congress, 
Mere titles of papers do not prove helpful. Unless scholars are 
enabled to give previous thought to the main points put forth in 
a particular paper, no fruitful discussions can possibly take place. 
It is, therefore, hoped that some steps in this direction would be 
taken by the Organizers of the future Congresses. 


3. Indian Delegates 


It was originally announced that the twenty-second Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists would be held at Istanbul from 
the 8th to the 750 of September, I95$I. However, in view of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Congress, which was to be held at Istanbul 
about that time, the dates for the Congress of Orientalists had to be 
changed to the i5th-22nd of September. This was announced in 
the second circular issued in April ı957. The Government of India 
had appointed MM. Dr. P. V. Kane ( Bombay ), Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
(Banaras), Dr. M. Z, Siddiqi ( Calcutta), and Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja ( Tehran - Iran ) as their delegates to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Istanbul Congress, I was appointed delegate to that 
Congress by the Government of Bombay, the University of Poona, 
the All India Oriental Conference, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the Somnath Sanskrit 
Vishva Parishad. Doctors Kane, Majumdar, and Siddiqi left Bombay 
on Sunday, the 9th September, by the Air India International plane, 
and, travelling via Cairo, Beirut, and Ankara, reached Istanbul in the 
evening on the trth September. I travelled by a Pan American 
Airways Clipper via Karachi, Basra, and Beirut. I left Bombay on the 
morning of the roth September but was required to spend more than 
twenty-four hours at Karachi, and so reached Istanbul early on the 
i2th Septembar morning. All four of us were accommodated in the 
Pera Pelas Hotel at Istanbul. Dr. and Mrs. Kunhan Raja arrived at 
Istanbul from Tehran on the t3th September. They stayed at the Park 








6 Asa matter of fact, they ought to be sent to delegates at least one 
month before the Congress. Of course, to make this possible scholars also 
must cooperate with the Organizers by sending the summaries of their papers 
well in advance, 
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Hotel. Among other Indians, who attended the Congress, were Dr, 
:M. Nizamuddin of the Osmania University, Hyderabad, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyer, and Dr. Tomar, who is at present a lecturer in 
Hindi at the University of Rome. The total. number of members 
registered for the International Congress was 466. * 


As indicated in my detailed report on the twenty-first Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Paris in 7948, the entire 
work of the Congress can be normally divided into three main 
items, namely, (7) ‘reunions’, receptions, and similar other social 
gatherings ; (2) special meetings, and visits to museums, exhibitions, 
and learned societies ; and ( 3) the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Congress and of the different sections. I shall deal with the 
last item first. i 

4. Opening -Session i | 

The opening session of the twenty-second International 
Congress of Orientalists began at 2-30 p. m. on Saturday, the r5th 
September, I957, in one of the newly constructed assembly-halls 
of the Istanbul University. Before the opening session, however, 
there were two meetings. The first was a sort of ‘reunion’ of 
Orientalists who had come to Istanbul from various parts of the 
world to attend the International Congress. This was held on 
Friday, ४८40 September, at 8 p. m. in the Professors’ Hall of 
the Faculty of Economics, Beyazit., I have often felt that more 
substantial work can perhaps be accomplished at such informal 
gatherings than at formal meetings. Here one can meet, at one 
place, scholars with whom one wants to discuss some specific 
problems. Here too appointments can be made for further personal 
meetings and discussions. The other meeting was a joint 
meeting of the Organizing Committee, the Standing Committee 
of the twenty-first International Congress, and the Leaders of the 
various sections to elect candidates for the International Consulta- 
tive Committee. The International Consultative Committee, 





7 The number of delegates from some other countries was roughly as 
follows: Turkey—80; Germany—64; Great Britain—56; Franoe—49; 
Italy—29; U, S. A.—26; Egypt—i8; Pakistan—l4. 

8 Owing to a dinner engagement at the house of His Excellency the 
Indian Ambassador in Turkey, which was previously fixed, we, Indian delegates, 
could not attend the “ reunion, ; 
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which consists of represéntatives from various countries, and which 
serves more or less as the Standing Committee of the International 
Congress, is generally responsible for the conduct of the Congress 
as a whole and continues to function-until a new Consultative 
Committee is elected at the next Congress. According to the 
constitution of the International Congress, the President of the 
local Organizing Committee acts also as the General President of 
the Congress. At the beginning of the proceedings of the opening 
session of the Istanbul Congress, therefore, Prof. H. Massé, acting 
on behalf of Prof. Bacot, who was the General President of the 
twenty-first International Congress held at Paris ( but who was 
not able to make the journey to Istanbul), with a short 
speech, formally handed over the charge of the International 
Congress to Professor.Zeki Velidi Togan °. In his inaugural address, 
delivered in French १, H, E. Professor Fuat Köprülü, the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs ", dwelt upon the importance of 
oriental studies in general and the significance of an international 
gathering such as the Congress of Orientalists where scholars from 
all over the world could meet together in a true spirit of comrade- 
ship, without any thought of recrimination and with a single 
purpose of promoting knowledge, learning, and culture for the 
benefit of humanity asa whole. He also invited the attention of 
Islamic scholars to the fact that research in the field of Islamic studies 
has not gone beyond theology and suggested that greater emphasis 
should now be put on the social and economic aspects of these 
studies, He sounded a note of warning that, unless the angle of 
vision of Islamic scholars was basically changed, their work was not 
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3 Dr. Togan is Professor of Turkish History in the University of 
Istanbuland is internationally recognised as an authority on the subject. 
He also taught for some time at the University of Wien. Throughout 
the Congress session, Professor Togan had been ever active and helpful 
to delegates, He read his own paper before the General Assembly of 
the Congress in German, but, on all other formal occasions, he, in his capacity 
as the President, spoke in Turkish. Of course, an efficient young lady was 
always by his side to interpret his speech in English or Frenoh. 

© In Turkey, French seemed to be in greater vogue than any other 
European language. German came next. English was understood but not 
spoken by many. 

h H, E. Prof. Fuat Köprülü taught in Turkish Universities before becom- 
ing Foreign Minister, He has attended some previous International Congresses 
of Orientalists, ' i f : ^ : - 
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likely to bear any substantial fruit. His Excellency was followed first 
by the Rector of the Istanbul University, Prof. Omer Lüftü Barkan, 
who, in a brief speech in French, welcomed the delegates, and then 
by Prof. H. Massé, who, speaking on behalf of all delegates, con- 
veyed fraternal greetings to the Congress, Professor Togan then 
delivered his presidential address. He began with a short account 
of the various stages and phases of the organization of the Istanbul 
Congress. He pointed out that, though the first circular regarding 
the Congress was issued in November I950, actual work in that 
connection could be said to have started only on the rth April t95t. 
The Organizers, he continued, had to encounter several difficulties, 
such as, general lack of experience in the matter of such international 
conferences, the unexpectedly voluminous correspondence with 
which they had to cope, the crowded time which Istanbul had on 
account of the sessions of some other international bodies, 
and the Beyram (Bakr-Id) holidays which came just before 
the opening of the International Congress. Prof. Togan then 
referred, among other things, to the arrangements made by them 
in regard to the working of the General Assembly and the 
different sections, to the exbibition of manuscripts and the 
facilities made available to scholars for getting photo-copies of the- 
manuscripts, if necessary, and to the various excursions in Anatolia 
which would be found highly interesting and instructive by 
specialists. Finally he mentioned some of the important projects 
of academic and scholarly character which the Congress would be 
called upon to consider critically and constructively. He first 
dwelt upon the necessity of bringing into existence an International 
Association of Orientalists, which would serve as a permanent 
body of the International Congress. This Association, the President 
further suggested, will then have to be properly integrated with 
the International Centre for Research in Philosophy and 
Humanistic Sciences, which is working under the auspices of the 
UNESCO as its subsidiary body. Then there was the grand 
project of a History of Turkish Language and Literature — a sort 
of Grundriss of Turkish Studies — to be prepared by international 
scholars. In the course of his address, Prof. Togan further 
referred, among other prcjects, to the Centre of International 
Indological Research, the scientific collaboration of scholars from 
the Orient and the Occident in connection with Islamic studies, 
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the translations of Oriental literature into European languages, and 
the Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. He announced 
that the International Consultative Committee had decided to 
appoint small experts’ committees to examine these projects carefully 
and to report on them to the Congress so that the Congress could 
then take appropriate action in regard to them according to the 
recommendations of the committees. The committee appointed 
to consider and report on the project of the Dictionary of Sanskrit, 
undertaken by the Deccan College Research Institute of Poona, 
consisted of Dr. P. V. Kane ( Chairman ), Professor H. W. Bailey 
of Cambridge, Prof. E. Waldschmidt of Göttingen, Prof. J. 
Filliozat of Paris, and myself. Before concluding his address, 
Prof. Togan formally announced the personnel of the new 
International Consultative Committee. Dr. P. V. Kane was one 
of the twenty-five members elected to that Committee. 


After his address, the President called upon Prof. Fawtier, the 
Director of the International Centre of Research in Philosophy and 
Humanistic Sciences of the UNESCO, to address the gathering. 
Prof. Fawtier spoke, at some length, on the work of the Centre 
and the way in which that work was expected to foster universal 
peace and good will. "Thereafter, at the instance of the President, 
Dr. Kane spoke about the Dictionary of Sanskrit, He began by 
adverting to the necessity and urgency of undertaking the prepara- 
tion of such a Dictionary at this time and then briefly outlined the 
principles on which the work was being carried out and the 
progress that was so far achieved. He particularly emphasized the 
international character of this literary enterprise and mentioned the 
generous help received for it from the Government of India and the 
Government of Bombay. After Dr. Kane’s brief speech, the Secretary 
of the Organizing Committee made a few formal announcements 
which brought the opening session to a conclusion. 


5. Indology Section: Other Sectional Meetings 


From Sunday, the réth September, onwards the work of the 
Congress was carried on mainly throngh its different sections. 
However three meetings of the General Assembly of the Congress 
were also convened on three defferent days before the closing session, 
The first session of the Indology section was held at 2-30 p. m, on 
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the r6th September. Prof. R. L. Turner was the Leader and the 
permanent Chairman of the section and he nominated me as the 
Secretary of the section, The Turkish representative, who acted as 
a liaison. officer between the Indology section and the Organizing 
Committee, was Dr. Abidin Itil. Before commencing the business 
of the section, we fixed up a time-table for our work. * It was 
decided that only the papers of those scholars, who were actully 
attending the International Congress, should be read and discussed 
It was felt that, unless the authors themselves were present, the 
discussion on their papers would not prove particularly fruitful 
The Secretary of the section, however, announced that the papers of 
the absentee scholars could be made available for perusal to all those 
who were interested in them, It was agreed that the work of the 





7? Prof Sir Ralph Turner, who is one of the .most distinguished Indo- 
logists in Great Britain, is at present the Direotor of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London. His principal interest is Indian Linguistics 
and his magisterial work, Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of Nepalese 
Language, is regarded as a model of the work of that kind. - : 

72 Dr. Abidin Itil teaches Sanskrit at the University of Ankara, Inci-. 
dentally it may be pointed out that Sanskrit is being taught at Ankara for 
several years now. The eminent German Indologist, Prof. W. Ruben, was 
Professor of Sanskrit at that University till recently. He has now gone back 
to Berlin (Eastern Zone). Professor Ruben, whose text-oritical studies rélat- 
ing to the’ Ramayana are well-known, has recently published a moncgraph 
entitled Die Philosophen der Upanishaden. Dr.Itil was a student of Prof. Ruben's 
Another eminent Indologist, who worked at the University of Ankara, was 
Profersor O. Lacombe of Paris, His work relating to ancient Indian 
philosophy in general and the visisjadvaita of R&m&nuja in particular is well- 
known-to Indologists. . 

M Twenty-nine papers were received by the Organizing Committee for the 
Indology section. One paper, namely, “ La trace de Rome en Indochine ”, by 
L. Malleret of Hanoi, which was originally assigned to the section relating to 
East Asia: Malaya and’ Indonesia, was subsequently transferred to. the 
Indology. section. It was further decided that Dr. R.O. Majumdar's paper, 
which was included in. the Indology section, should be presented before the 
General Assembly of the Congress 


i The following are,the titles of some of such papers: B. Groslier (Hanoi) 
“La conception alexandrine de l'Inde". B. C. Chhabra ( Ootacamund) 
* Future of Indian Epigraphy.” A. N. Upadhye ( Kolhapur ) : “ On the latest 
“phase of the progress of Prakrit studies." J. Gonda ( Utrecht): ** Linguistic 
evidence concerning the route of the ancient Indian expansion towards 
Indonesia J. Boisselier (Hanoi): “ Vajrapani dans l'art du .Bayon, 
T. N, Ramachandran ( Caleutta ) “ Historic India and her temples, 
W, Norman Brown ( Philadelphia ) : “ The beginnings of Rajput painting”. 
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section should be finished in three sittings to be held on three 
consecutive days. ™ As the Secretary of the section I had to prepare, 
at the end of each sitting, a full report regarding the work transacted 
in the section and sumit it to the Organizing Committee. 


Professor Turner presided over the first session of the Indology 
section held on the 36th September. He opened the proceedings 
with a few introductory remarks and then called upon me to read 
my paper on ‘‘ Progress in Indology since 948.” At the twenty- 
first International Congress of Orientalists held at Paris in 3948, 
I had presented a more or less exhaustive survey of the work, which 
had been done in the field of Indological studies during the 
interval, which had unfortunately elapsed between the twentieth 
and the twenty-first International Congresses, I was then greatly 
encouraged to know that thatsurvey was found very useful by 
several of my colleagues. I, therefore, decided to present a similar 
survey at the Istanbul Congress as well. It is my belief that such 
periodical surveys help us adequately to plan our future programme 
of work and also to determine the lines on. which that work should 
be carried on. In my paper, I dealt, at some length, with the 
progress of Indological studies mainly under the following heads : 
(7) editorial and text-critical work; (2) expository or exegetical work; 
(3) religion, philosophy, and cults; (4) grammar and linguistics ; 
( 5 ) history and geography ; ( 6 ) history of literature and thought; 
(7) sociological studies; (8) lexicographical and bibliographical 
work ; and (9) organizational work. Under the last head, I referred 
to some new organizations recently started in India for the promo- 
tion of Indological studies, such as, the Centre of International 


i The Indology section must be said to have been rather poorly repre- 
ented at the Istanbul Congress. There were more sittings and keener discu- 
ssions in this section at the Paris Congress. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the total number of papers received for the different sections of the 
Congress was 322, Naturally enough the largest number of papers (i. e, 76) 
was submitted to the section on Islamic ;Studies (including General Islamio 
Art}. After that came the Turcology section (including Turkish Art) with 
56 papers, The two sections relating to Ancient Anatolia had 35 papers. All 
these sectione were seen to be busy throughout the session of the Congress 
and their deliberations proved very illuminating and fruitful 


This is published in the Actesdu XXIe Congres International des 
Orientalistes, Paris I949, pp. l79-84 


* 
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Indological Research sponsored by the University of Poona, ४ the 
Somanatha tarhskrta Viéva Parisad, which was formally inaugurated 
on the occasion of the installation of the Jyotirlinga in the Somnath 
temple, 9 the College of Indology started by the Banaras Hindu 
University, the Research Department started by the Government of 
West Bengal in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and the Mithila Sanskrit 
Vidyapitha of Darbhanga. My report on “ Progress in Indology ” was 
supplemented by Dr, R. C. Majumdar, who referred to some recent 
work done in the field of archaeology, numismatics, and epigraphy. 
He mentioned, in this connection, the archaeological excavations at 
Hastinapur and in the region of the river Sarasvati, the bibliography 
of Indian numismatics, published by the Numismatic Society of 
India, and the volumes of Kalacuri inscriptions and the Sanskrit 
inscriptions of Cambodia. . 


After my paper, the Chairman invited Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer to speak on the Centre of International Indological Research, 
and the huge literary project, which the Centre proposes to launch, 
namely, the Encyolopedia:of Technical Terms and Notions in 
Ancient Indian Thought. lt may be recalled that this project was 
already discussed and generally approved by ihe Indology section 
at the Paris Congress, What Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer wanted 
to do was mainly to announce that the University of Poona had 
undertaken to sponsor the establishment of the Centre at Poona 
and that the work on the project would start very soon. : There 
was some lively discussion on the subject in which Dr. Kunhan 
Raja, Prof. Brough, Dr. Kane, Dr. Majumdar, and Prof. Philips 





I Some of the objects of the C. I. I. R. are the following : ( ) to promote 
the study of Indology with the cooperation of scholars interested therein in 
all parts of the world; (2) to publish monographs and a ‘ Review’ bearing on 
the several aspects of such study; (3) to prepare materials and secure 
contribution for and to compile an Encyclopedia of Technical Terms and 
Notions in Ancient Indian Thought. 

» The Somanátha Sariskrta Vióva Parisad is established mainly with the 
following purpose in view: “India’s immediate and paramount need is to pro- 
mote the study of Sanskrit so that this trensure-house of her past and the 
source and inspiration of her modern languages should become an intimate 
part of the life of the people; research in Indology and other allied subjects 
must keep pace with the advance of knowledge and thus the varied and mani- 
fold wealth of our heritage must be made more readily available to the 


entire world ", 
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participated. The main point, round which the discussion centred, 
related to the extent of the proposed Encyclopedia. What exactly 
did the term ‘ancient Indian’ denote? And was it intended to 
take into a&count the entire field of ancient Indian thought? 
Dr. Maryla Falk and myself explained that, besides philosophy and 
the closely connected fields of religion and mythology, the project 
would take into accouut also the terms and notions relating to such 
sciences as medicine, fine arts, architecture, law etc. ( of course 
not in their purely experimental and practical aspects, but in those 


based on ideological data ). Chronologically, however, it would be 
limited to what may be called pre-commentarial period, except 


where the evolution of a notion palpably continues. It was 
further pointed out that no attempt would be made to apportion 
to the collaborating scholars the work to be done by each or to 
impose on them a fixed sequence of inquiry. Without any inten- 
tion of regimenting individual efforts, an emphasis might be put 
only on the desirabitity of producing results which would be as 
completely borne out by contextual evidence as is possible on the 
basis of near-exhaustive surveys of the available original texts. 


The second session of the Indology section, which commenced 
at 9-30 a. m. on the I7th September, was presided over by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The first paper to be read in this session 
was Dr. C. Kunhan Raja's on “ The alphabet in Panini’s grammar 
of Sanskrit". Dr. P. V. Kane spoke on “ Lucky days for various 
acts in ancient India”. In his paper, “ Ein unbekannter kanonischer 
Sanskrittext zur Buddhalegende ", Prof. Waldschmidt® drew 
attention to the newly discovered Catubparisat-Satra and emphasiz- 
ed its significance by comparing it with other texts pertaining to 
the Buddha-legend. Prof. Malleret's?! paper entitled “ La trace de 
Rome en Indochine " was very informative and aimed at present- 
ing a connected account of the intercourse between the Roman 
world and the ancient orient in general and Indochina in particular, 





20 Prof, E. Waldsobmidt is Professor of Indology in the Göttingen Univer 
sity. His excellent edition of the Mahüparinirvanasutra, which was recently 
published, is well-known to seholars, 


¢ 
*! Professor L. Malleret is the Director of the Ecole Francaise d'exirómo 
Orient, 


a 
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In his very illuminating paper, Prof. J. Brough % sought to explain 
that rather difficult passage in the Nirukta, indriyanityaih vacanar 
Audumbarayanah (Nir. I. . 2), in the light of ,Bhartrbari's 
Vakyapadiya ll. 345-349. Among those, who actively participated 
in the discussion on the papers presented at this session, were 
Dr. Duyvendak, Mme. Gripekoven, Dr. Falk, Dr. Majumdar 
and myself. 

Prof. Waldschmidt presided over the third session of the 
Indology section which began at 2-30 p. m. on the 38th September 
At tne outset, Prof. K. Groenbech of Copenhagen made an 
important announcement about the achievements of the third 
Danish Central Asian Expedition. Then Prof. G. Morgenstierne % 
read a highly interesting paper on “ Linguistic geography applied ' 
to the Dardic languages of the Hindukush He illustrated, by 
means of lantern-slides, how these frontier languages of India were 
geographically distributed, and what, linguistically, the mutual 
connection among them was. While complimenting Prof, 
Morgenstierne on the excellent work done by him in this field, 
Prof. Turner called upon the younger generation of Indian and 
Pakistani scholars to pay greater attention to this important line of 
research and carry forward the work so ably initiated by this 
distinguished Norwegian Indologist. In his paper on “ Les concep 
tions de la mémoire dans les doctrines indiennes ”, Prof. Filliozat 24 
examined, in some detail, the concept of smyt in Indian thought. 
Dr, Falk and Prof. Turner made a few observations on the subject. 2 
Dealing with “ The embryo myth in Vedic thought and ritual”, 





*?! Prof, J, Brough teaches Sanskrit in the University of London, His 
excelleut articles on the “Gotras” were published, some time ago, in the 
JRAS. He is at present working on a critical edition of the Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari. 

?5 Professor G, Morgenstierne of the Oslo University has earned great 
reputation through his monumental work relating to the frontier languages of 
India, Incidentally, he is following in the foot-steps of his distinguished 
father-in-law, the late Prof, Sten Konow. 

?! Prof. J, Filliozat is the Secretary of the French Asiatic Society and is 
one of the most active Indologists in France. Heis also connected with 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. Recently he has written a brilliant 
historical treatise on Indian medicine and has also collaborated with 
Prof. Bloch and Prof. Renou in the editing of Canon Bouddhique Pali, 

25 Prof. Turner suggested that there might be some linguistic connection 
between smrči and sam~bharate, 
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Dr. M. Falk ?* analysed the peculiar concept relating to the embryo 
and briefly traced its evolution in the later post-Vedic thought. 
Dr. Kunhan Raja's paper, entitled “ The genuine part of Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa is only the first nine cantos", evoked quite a lively 
discussion in which Dr. Kane and I were the main participants. 
Presenting his paper on ‘ Buddha and Jesus Christ in their oldest 
representations in art ” Prof, Aufhauser 2’ demonstrated, by means 
of lantern-slides, how the representations in art of Buddha and 
Christ have evolved on more or less similar lines. 

While concluding the work of the section, Prof. Turner 
mentioned that Professor F. W. Thomas had recently completed 
his 85th year and suggested that a telegram should be sent to that 
doyen of European Indologists conveying to him the respectful 
greetings of the Indologists who had assembled at Istanbul for the 
International Congress. Prof. Turner's suggestion was unanimously 
hailed by all present. Then, after a vote of thanks to the Leader 
and the Secretary, the third and the last session of the Indology 
section terminated. 


Even after the conclusion of the Indology section, however, 
I made it a point to get into touch with the Indologists, who had 
.come to Istanbul, and discuss with them several problems of 
common interest, This personal contact is bound to prove of 
far greater value than the formal sectional meetings.. For instance it 
gave me an opportunity, on the one hand, to get first-hand infor- 
mation about the work, which is being carried on in the field of 
Indological studies and research in different ‘parts of the world, and, 
on the other, to acquaint those scholars with the work which I, 
personally, and the various learned institutions, with which I am 
connected, have been doing and are planning to do. 





2 Prof. Maryla Falk, who was, for some years, a lecturer in the Caloutta 
University, is now Professor of Indology in the University of Rome. Her 
thought-provoking work, Il mito psicologico nell'India antica, which was 
published in 939, seeks to trace by the genetic method the unfolding of Indian 
thought from the psychological cosmogony of the Rgveda to the reflective 
self-consciousness of later forms of Hinduism and Buddhism, She is now 
actively working for the C. T. I. R, 

7 Dr. J. Aufhauser is Professor in the University of Munchen, 

*5 Besides the scholars mentioned already, I could meet, among others, H. W. 


Bailey, D. R. Shackelton Bailey, Smith, L, Petech, Schóhl, Dupont, Christopher, 
and Kramer. 
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Besides the Indology section I tried to attend the proceedings 
also of some other sections, such as those dealing with Ancient 
Orient, East Asia, Central Asia, and Iranian Studies. One of the 
interesting papers presented to the East Asia section was '* From 
Mergui to Singapore". In this paper, Prof. Hall dealt with the 
struggle for naval supremacy in the seas of South-East Asia in the 
I9th century. The author significantly characterised this struggle as 
a neglected chapter in the history of the Indian ocean. 


6. Meetings of the General Assembly 


Apart from the sectional meetings, there were three sessions 
of the General Assembly, all of which I was able to attend. ‘The 
first session, which was held on the ryth September, was pre- 
sided over by Prof. Massignon and was exclusively devoted to 
Islamic Studies, Prof. M. Nizamuddin read a paper on “ The need 
for the collaboration of Eastern and Western scholars in the scheme 
for editing and publishing of rare and important classical works in 
Arabic and Persian." This was followed by two other papers, 
namely, “ Kritische Geschichtsauffassung in der islamischen Welt 
des Mittelalters ” by Prof, Zeki Velidi Togan, and “La sociologie de 
islam " by Prof. J. H. Kramers. The second session of the 
General Assembly was held on the rgth September and was presided 
over by Prot. Goetze. Three papers were read at this session : 
(३) ** Orient und Occident in der ersten Hälfte des ersten Jahrtau- 
sends v. C.” by Prof. Akurgal; ( 2) “ La politique assyrienne au 
IXeme siécle a. C." by Prof.Goossens; and (3) ** Some characteristic 
features of Indian culture” by Prof. R. C. Majumdar. There was 
also a discourse by Prof. Duyvendak. In his paper, Dr. Majumdar 
first referred to the work on the History of Mankind planned by 
the UNESCO, and then proceeded to enumerate the characteristic 
features of the various aspects of the cultural life of India. For 
instance, he adverted to the characteristic features of Indian religion, 
such as, the predominance of the spiritual over the material and the 
frank recognition of difference between man and man; of Indian 
society, such as, the caste-system; and of Indian state, such as, the 
denial of legislative function to it and its all-embracing character. 
The motive force in an Indian's life, according to Dr. Majumdar, 
was his sense of duty rather than his assertion of right. He further 
emphasized that it was wrong to suppose that the material side of 
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life was altogéther neglected in India or that there did not ‘exist any 
freedom of thought. The attitude of the Indians towards foreigners, 
continued Dr. Majumdar, had always been catholic; it was only after 
the advent of the Muslims that it tended to become exclusive. The 
third session of the Getieral Assembly, which was held on the 
2st Septémber, was a sort of business meeting. Prof. H. A. R. Gibb 
of Oxford presided over this meeting. Various resolutions were 
formally proposed, discussed, and passed. These resolutions were 
originally drafted by the different committees appointed at the open- 
ing session. They were then considered by the International Gon- 
sultative Committee and forwarded to the General Assembly. 
Among the resolutions finally passed by the General Assembly were 
those relating to the International Union of Oriéntalists, ?? the 
Grüüdris of Turcology, the Scientific Colldboration in Islamic 











?? "Phe'fesolütion ‘tegdiding the International Unicn of Orientalists is of a 
véry 'far!eaching significance. As mentioned in the Draft Stdtutes adopted at the 
Istanbul Congress, the International‘Union of Orientalists will have as its objects : 
(a) to establish a permanent association between scholars who specialize in tho 
Eastérn civilizations in the widest sense and in all parts ofthe world; (b) to 
coordinate the issus of information relating to this field of stidies; (6) to maintain 
liaison with the Organizing Committees of the International "Cüngresses of 
Orientalists, and to foster international meetings ; (d) to assist in the organiza- 
tion of research, publications and other works dnd to sustain all other activities 
designed to further the progress of orientalist studies and scientific relations 
between the Eastern countries and other parts ofthe world, The ‘Statutes also 
refer to the Organization, Seat ( which will be Leiden in Holland ), Legal Status 
Organs etc. of the Union, A provisional committée, consisting of Pref, Duyvendak 
( Leidén )— -Présidónt, Prof. Filliozat ( Paris )— Seoretary-General, Prof. Gibb 
(Oxford )— Assistant Secretary, and Prof, Goetze { New Haven, U.S. A.), 
Prof. Majumdar (Banaras), Prof, Scheel ( Mainz), and Prof, Togan ( Istanbul )— 
Members, ‘was appointed by the Istanbul International Congress to organize the 
Union, ‘The Sécfetariés were asked to contact the'représentative Oriental Insti- 
tutions in different countries and seek their cooperation. Prof, Gibb accordingly 
wrote tome, as the General Secretary ofthe All India Oriental Conference, 
asking ‘rie ‘to ‘hive the proposal ‘régarding the Union considered by the 
Conference, His communication reached me just before the closing of the Lucknow 
session of the All India Oriental Cowference, which was held only a few days 
affer the Istanbul International Congress, and, therefore, could not then be 
adequately dealt with. The Executive Committee of the Conference has, however, 
appointed a sub-committee, consisting of Prof. Suniti Kumar Ohatterji, Prof, S. E. 
Belvalkar, Prof. R. C. Majumdar, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta ‘Sastri, and myself as 
convener, to examine and report on the proposal P 
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Studies, the Annual Bibliography of Oriental Studies, and the 
Sanskrit Dictionary. % 


7. Closing Session 


The closing session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
was held on Saturday, the 22nd September, I95I, Prof. Zeki Velidi 
Togan presiding. In his brief address, the President recapitulated 
the work, which the Congress was able to accomplish during its 
Istanbul session, and emphasized the importance of the various 
resolutions passed by the General Assembly. He concluded by 
expressing the hope that, since a permanent body like the Interna- 
tional Union of Orientalists was now being brought into existence, 
active steps would be taken to implement those resolutions. In the 
end heannounced that the International Consultative Committee 
had accepted the invitation of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland to hold the twenty-third International Congress 
of Orientalists in England. 57 The next Congress will accordingly be 
held in r954 either at London or at Cambridge. Finally, on behalf of 
the delegates, Prof.Massignon proposed a vote of thanks to the Orga- 
nizing Committee of the Istanbul Congress, after which Prof. Togan 
formally dissolved the twenty-second International Congress 
of Orientalists. 


8. Receptions and Social Functions 


With a view to affording the large number of delegates, who 
attended the Istanbul Congress, opportunities to come together 
and develop social contacts, the authorities of the Istanbul University 
had arranged two receptions— one on the r6th September in the 
gorgeous central hall of the University, and the other on the 257 
September in the student's canteen. On the r9th September, the 
Vali ( Governor and Mayor ) of Istanbul had invited all the delegates 
of the Congress to a buffet dinner-party in the beautiful gardens of 











"80 The resolution concerning the Sanskrit Dictionary, which was formally 
moved by Dr. Kane, recommended that great literary project to the ONESCO 
for substantial subvention, 

‘8! This was the only invitation received this time, I am of the opinion 
that, even at Istanbul, India should have repeated her invitation (which could 
not be accepted at Paris), 
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the Municipality. The Organizing Committee had also arranged 
two very interesting programmes for the entertainment of tbe 
guests — one of Turkish music and the other of Turkish 


folk-dances. 
9. Archaeology in Turkey: Museums, Mosques etc.: Exhibitions 


For her size Turkey must be said to be exceedingly rich from 
the archaeological point of view. And, in view of the many signi- 
ficant historical vicissitudes through which this region has passed, 
this is perfectly understandable. The priceless monuments and 
relics of bygone civilisations found in Anatolia date as far back as 
6,000 years ago. In chronological order, starting from the Stone 
and Copper Ages, the civilisations may be enumerated as follows : 
the Hittite civilisation and, contemporary with it, but perhaps of a 
shorter duration, the Hurri-Mitanni and Urartu civilisations, follow- 
ed by the Phrygian civilisation and the Lydian civilisation, which 
. was an eclectic compound of Asiatic and Aegean cultures, This 
period was followed by the Ionian civilisation ( 700 B. C. ), which 
was superseded by the Byzantine civilisation a thousand years later, 
after passing through distinctive Greek and Roman phases. Finally, 
early in the thirteenth century A. D., came the Turkish civilisation. 
Of particular interest to me, however, were the archaeological re- 
mains of the Hittite-Mitanni period, It is now generally recognised 
that the Hittite and the Mitannian languages are closely related to 
the Indo-European group of languages. "Their study is, therefore, 
of prime importance to every student of Indo-European linguistics. 
But of a more direct interest from the point of view of the cultural 








ê His Excellency Shri C, 8, Jha, the Indian Ambassador in Turkey, and 
Shrimati Jha were in residence at Istanbul for a couple of days during the 
Congress. They were kind enough to invite the Indian delegates twice to dinner, 
On both occasions, all of us spent some very pleasant hours in their charming 
company at their beautiful villa on the Bosphorus. Shri Jansen, the Press 
Attaché to the Indian Embassy at Istanbul, and Shrimati Jansen had also 
invited us to dinner. Mr. A. Clopstook, of Shri Jansen's staff, was always at our 
disposal to help and guide us, whenever necessary, during our sojourn in 
Turkey. 

8 A short note on Turkish music giving in a nutshell the main features of 
its theory and practice was distributed tu the delegates at this programme, 
To a person like myself, who cannot claim to be an expert in musio, the Turkish 
music appeared to have great similarity with the South Indian music. One of 
their musioal instruments, called ‘tanbur ', was just like our ‘sitar’, i 
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history of ancient India is the tablet discovered at Boghazköi in. £907 
by Hugo Winckler. This tablet contains an. inscription relating to. the 
treaty, which was concluded in the fourteenth century B. C. between 
Subbililiuma, the king of the Hittites, and Mattiuaza, the king of 
Mitanni. As witnesses to this treaty are invoked gods, who are 
presumably identical with the Vedic gods — Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and Nasatyas, +4 After the termination of the Istanbul Congress, the 
Organizing Committee had made arrangements to take the delegates 
on excursions in Anatolia. I had very much wanted to visit places 
like Boghazkói, Kayseri, Kültepe etc. But, in view of the sixteenth . 
session of the All India Oriental Conference, which was to be held 
at Lucknow. from. the. 3rd to. the sth of October, and which it was 
absolutely necessary. for me to attend, I had to give up the idea of 
participating in any of the excursions. It was, however, a great 
consolation for me to find that quite a large amount of valuable 
material derived from the. excavations, which were carried out at 
various imporant cites. in ancient Anatolia, was now deposited in the. 
Museum of Ancient Orient in Istanbul. We paid a visit to this 
huge Museum and spent a few thrilling hours in inspecting the 


„wonderful archaeologica] finds relating to the Assyrian, Hittite- 


Mittanian, and subsequent periods in the history of Ancient 
Orient. f 

Ip the adjoining Museum of Antiquities were to be seen 
sarcophagi, and Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Egyptian sculptures 
and antiquities. There is also, in that museum, a fine collection ot 
antique glass and porcelain ceramics. The ancient palace of the 
Sultans of Turkey, ( whose construction was begun in I458) is now 
transformed into a museum by the Republican Government, It is 
generally known as the Museum of Topkapou Saray andthe Treasure 
and has now become one of the most interesting places in Istanbul 
There are exhibited in this museum very beautiful potteries and tiles, 
made by the Ottomans at Nicea and Kütahya, as also costumes, 
clothing, furs, and a variety of other things, such as jewels, tesbihs, 
carpets, etc., which belonged to the Sultans. Personal weapons of 
the Sultans and porcelains from the imperial collection are exhibited 
in two separate wings. 











eee wen eee 


34 T have elsewhere discussed, at some length, the Hittite problem and, the 


problem relating to. the gods mentioned on the Boghavkbi tablet, vide: 
PIHC X, I947, 34-55, * 
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Among other places of interest, which we visited, were the 
Mosque of St. Sophia (the beautiful antique mosaics adorning 
whose internal. walls have been recently uncovered, and constitute 
the purest masterpiece of, Byzantine art), the, Mosque of Sultan 
Abmed ( with its six minarets), the Mosque of Suleiman ( which 
is well known for its harmonious architectural shape ), the column 
of Constantine, the Castle of Seven Towers, the Saraglio Point, and 
the Statue of Ata Türk. One of the most delightful and unforget- 
table experiences during our sojourn in Istanbul was, however, the 
excursion up the Bosphorus. 35 

Several special exhibitions were organized at Istanbul in connec- 
tion with the International Congress. The Exhibition of Anatolian 
Women’s Costumes and Handiwork was interesting in several 
respects. Since the Republic came into existence, the dress of the 
Turkish people—both men and women—has been. completely 
europeanised. Jt is, therefore, difficult even to imagine how the 
Turkish people must have dressed before the Republic. This exhibi- 
tion gave one an idea about the costumes used by the Turkish 
women, in, earlier times. 36 Then there were exhibitions of manus- 
cripts ( mostly Arabic ), of select documents from the State Archives, 
of oriental books, of photographs, inscriptions, and samples from 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and of the work of the Turkish Transla- 
tion Bureau. 

to. Conclusion 


The twenty-second International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Istanbul must be said to have been a great success from several 








35 Incidentally it may be mentioned ‘that, on my return, flight to India, 
T had to stop at Beirut (the Capital of Lebanon) for more than twelve 
hours, fF utilised this time in a visit to Byblos ( about i8.miles to the north of 
Beirut) where is to be seen a completely excavated necropolis, the most 
impressive ruin of a civilisation even older than the Egyptian. Beirut. itself was 
one, of the distinguished seats of learning of the Romau Empire and an 
important centre of early Christianity. The town was destroyed in I40 B. O. 
and rebuilt in the reiga of Au ustus. The legend of St. George and the Dragon 
is centred in Beirut, and it is claimed that St. George killed the monster in 
the city itself, In recent years, an impressive building is constructed at Beirut 
as the headquartars of the UNESCO 

i Among the Orientals, the Indian women seem to be most conservative 
in the matter of changing the basic mode of theiz dress, Their sisters in Turkey 
and several other countties in the Middle Hast have, on the other hand, frealy 
taken to European skirt. 
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points of view. Scientific collaboration between scholars of the 
Orient and the Occident was the watchword of this Congress. It is 
indeed gratifying that such collaboration already exists in India and 
has proved and is still proviiig very friutful in connection with some 
literary projects initiated in this country. The Istanbul Congress 
also helped to emphasize once again the great importance of the 
study of Anatolian antiquities. While reporting on the twenty-first 
International Congress I had attempted a sort of comparative 
estimate, in broad Outlines, of oriental research in India and the 
West.37 Most of the views, which I had expressed in that connec- 
tion, were confirmed by my experience at the Istanbul Congress. 
One of the most significant facts which struck me was 
that we, orientalists in India, do not find for ourselves new fields 
for investigation aud research. We limit our scope only to Indo- 
logical studies — and, there too, only to certain common aspects 
of those studies — thus ignoring, more or less completely, other 
branches of Orientology. It certainly does Indian scholarship no 
credit that there should not be a single paper contributed by an 
Indian to — say — the Far East section, or the Ancient Orient 
section, or the Central Asia section, or even the Iranology section. 
It is time that some of us take up seriously and enthusiastically to 
the study of and research in these allied fields. Asa beginning in 


8 ABORI XXIX, pp. i-xxvi. 

*s Tt must be pointed out, in this connection, that our colleague, Dr, M. Z. 
Siddiqi, presented two papers at the Islamic Studies section, In the first paper, 
entitled “ The oldest manuscript of the Diwan of Hafiz,” Dr, Siddiqi incidentally 
pointed out that India was the proud possessor of the earliest manuscripts of 
some of the important works in Arabic and Persian literature. Among such 
invaluable treasures is the manuscript of the Diwan of Hafiz preserved in the 
library of Shah Shahid Ali of Gorakpur in U. P. (In the discussion on this 
paper, it was pointed out that four earlier manuscripts of the work were extant 
in the libraries of Istanbul. They were, however, not known to the world, 
Besides, on examining these manuscripts, Dr. Siddiqi found that they were not 
complete, The manuscript preserved in India must, therefore, be regarded as 
the oldest known complete manuscript of the Diwan). Dr. Siddiqi's other 
paper dealt with “ An unknown copy of the Kitabut-Taliquat-i-wan'-Nawadir 
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this direction, I should like to suggest that the Government of India 
or some enterprising Indian Universities do take early steps to start 
and foster the study of Assyriology and Hittite archaeology and 
philology. A batch of young scholars chould be sent out to receive 
adequate scientific training in these branches of knowledge and 
foreign specialists in these subjects should be invited to teach in 
India. I have often felt that, if competent work pertaining to Soghdian 
records could be done at Cambridge, or if American and Danish 
archaeological expeditions could achieve marvellous results in Central 
Asia and Anatolia, there is no reason why work of similar character 
and standard should not be accomplished by Indian scholars indivi- 
dually and collectively. Nobody has ever doubted the inherent 
ability and capacity of Indian orientalists. 


I further feel that Indian scholars must take more active part 
also in the organizational aspect of international Orientology. It is 
to be hoped that India will be adequately represented in the 
proposed International Union of Orientalists and will thus be given 
an opportunity for rendering a proper account of herself. Incidental- 
ly it may be pointed out that more positive steps ought to be taken 
by the Government of India through their embassies in different 
countries — officially as well as unofficially — to acquaint the 
common people in those countries with the Indian way of life and 
thought. An authentic picture of India — her past glory and 
achievements, her present problems, and her aspirations for the 
future — must be presented before those people in as objective a 
manner as possible. Indologists — both Indian and foreign — can, 
I believe, play a significant róle in this respect. 


It now remains for me to express my deep gratitude to the 
Government of Bombay, the University of Poona, the All India 
Oriental Conference, the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, and the Somnath Sanskrit Vishva 
Parishad for having appointed me their delegate to the Istanbul 
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Congress.39 It is my earnest prayer that I should be enabled to show, 
through my services to the cause of Orientology, that I have bene- 
fitted by my participation in that Congress, 








`o I take this opportunity of recording here, with sincere thanks, that 
several fridnds ‘have Helped पाल, in ‘differeiit Ways, in -cotinection with'my 
recent trip to Turkey. It is not-possible to mention the names of all these 
friends, I must not, however, fail to express my special gratitude to 
Dr. P. V. Kane, who-has encouraged and helped me with ‘almost paternal 
solicitude. The kind interest which he has been tsking in mo all along will ever 
remain an unforgettable experience in my academic career. Dr. A, D. Pusalker 
also lids been ofgreat Help to-nie. Finally'I mist nob'forgét to mention that 
my senior colleagues — Doctors Kane, Majumdar, and“Siddiqi ~~ whose genial 
company I was privileged to enjoy almost constantly during my stay at 
Istanbul, (Féatéd ms vrith-dféat kinduess, sympathy, dud wifection, 
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